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gathered on academic ability and achievement, opinions and 
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(community colleges, universities, vocational schools, and a 
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in order to assess the impact of the community colleges on the higher 
education system. Socioeconomic profiles were constructed of each 
community supporting a college. The Vancouver area was studied in 
depth, including followup studies of community college graduates and 
transfer students, and surveys of the views of residents and the 
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Chapter 1 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE CONCEPT 

As is the case with many social institutions, it is difficult tp be explicit in 
describing the evolution or the community college concept in Canada. Many fac- 
tors, including a combination of complex social forces, a new emphasis on educa- 
tional reform, a re-evaluation of national and provincial manpower needs and an 
increasing demand for post-secondary education, have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the community college idea. 

Undoubtedly, the movement towards colleges in Canada has been influenced 
by the rapid and successful development of such institutions in the United States. 
During the first seventy years of the twentieth century, colleges have grown at 
such a rate that by 1975 all fifty states supported a type of college system. State 
systems display wide diversity in their organization, purposes and governance. 
This reflects the essence of the college as an educational structure which adapts it- 
self to the needs, history and priorities of the community which supports it. In- 
deed, the college in the United States has been an essential ingredient in the plan to 
provide universal accessibility to post-secondary education. 

In Canada, the development of the community college movement has a 
•relatively short history. In 1960, there was only one institution which could be de- 
scribed as a public community college. 1 In the ensuing fifteen years, college 
systems have been established in five of the ten provinces. Each system has incor- 
porated features which have given it a unique identity, while at the same time 
meeting certain common purposes. These "common purposes" of community col- 
leges across Canada have been described as follows: 2 

— preparation for entry or re-entry into employment; 

— preparation, after pre-professional education, for transfer to a university; 

— remedial and general education for students of all ages; 

— general services of a wide variety for the community; 

— particular concern for the part-time student. 

Of all the provincial systems, British Columbia has developed a model which is 
the most community oriented. In almost every respect, including finance, gover- 
nance, curriculum and administrative policy, the B.C. colleges are directly respon- 
sive to their supporting communities. The impetus for the birth of the college 



l Lethhndge Commumtv College. Lcthbndge. Alberta 

2. Gordon Campbell. -Community Colleges in Canada/ 4 C.A.L.T. Hultvtm. Volume 23. Number 3. December 
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system was a report prepared in 1962 by John B. Macdonald, then President of the 
University of British Columbia, entitled "Higher Education in British Columbia 
and a Plan for the Future/'-The Macdonald Report, as it came to be known, recom- 
mended the establishment of local two-year colleges, modelled on the California 
system. Colleges were to be initiated by a group of co-operating school boards, 
under legislation providing for referenda to ensure community support. 

The first college grew out of the largest school system in the province (Van- 
couver) in 1965, and has remained the institution of greatest size in every respect. 
In 1974, almost one half of the college students in the province were enrolled in the 
complex organization called Vancouver Community College. Between 1965 and 
1971 eight more community colleges were established, five located in rural centres 3 
and three in urban areas. 4 

While it is important to note that each of the nine British Columbia colleges has 
some unique characteristics, there are a number of important features which are 
common to all. These features could be enumerated as follows: 

1) an emphasis on the development and preservation of a comprehen- 
sive college curriculum. Almost every type of program usually found 
in community colleges is "available" in British Columbia. Recently, 
legislation has produced a "meld" of vocational, technical and 
academic transfer programs under the college umbrella; 

2) an "open" admission policy designed to make college education ac- 
cessible to both college-age and adult students, irrespective of their 
academic record; 

3) maximum decentralization of college facilities to increase accessibility 
in a geographic sense. This factor, together with relatively modest fees, 
allows students to attend college at reasonable cost; 

4) career, technical and vocational programs designed to meet local man- 
v power needs and maximize employment possibilities for the graduates 

of'these programs; 

5) a faculty committed to the community college ideal and to the impor- 
tance of quality teaching as a first priority; 

6) a determination to serve students in every possible way, including the 
provision of both academic and psychological counselling, 'through 
highly developed student services. 

Literature designed to interpret the community college to the population at 
large makes reference to most, if not all, of these features. Furthermore, corsidera- ■ 
ble emphasis is placed on the "democratizing" effects of colleges in providing addi- 
tional post-secondary educational opportunities. 

Unfortunately, only rarely have the colleges attempted to determine the degree 
to which these important ideals have been attained. There have been only 
spasmodic efforts to evaluate college admission policies, programs, progress of col- 
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' lege students and graduates, community views, potential emplo> *r attitudes, cost 
benefits, faculty attitudes and a host of other issues which arc essential ingredients 
of the community college model. Inevitably colleges have directed their energies to 
day-to-day problems in their first few years of operation and have given little time 
to an on-going evaluation program. 

In response to these concerns, the authors of this report have designed and car- 
ried out a four-year program to evaluate the impact of British Columbia com- 
munity colleges. This was achieved with the financial support of the Donner Cana- 
dian Foundation and several other agencies. 5 

The principal areas of college "impact" are students, both current and poten- 
tial, the educational system, and the community at large. The study was, therefore, 
directed at these three components. 

In terms of the impact on students, answers were sought to questions such as 
the following: 

— What are the sources of college students? 

— What are their socio-economic characteristics? 

— What are their goals and aspirations? 

— What are their views and concerns during college? 

— Where do they go after college? 

To assess the impact of colleges on the educational system, enrolment patterns, 
financial questions and the views of college faculty were studied. 

The community which maintains a college was described in general physical 
and economic terms and by the college-related views of a sample of its citizens and 
business community.. 

Where appropriate, the foregoing questions were related to some established 
yardstick. For example, in the study of students, their "socio-economic charac- 
teristics were compared with university, vocational school and technical institute 
students," and with the community at large as described by the 1971 Census of 
Canada. 

One outgrowth of this study was the development of evaluative methods for 
each of the three major components described above. These could be applied to 
monitor future college development both in B.C. and in college systems in o\her 
provinces. 

The central purpose of the entire research project was to develop practical pro- 
cedures for generating relevant information to those concerned with the develop- 
ment of community colleges and post-secondary education generally. Presumably, 
it will be the colleges themselves which will be the principal beneficiaries of this 
work. 

Certain terms have been used in this and subsequent chapters which may re- 
quire explanation: these are defined in Appendix B. 
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Chapter 2 

THE IMPACT STUDY 

In 1971, a four-year program of research was begun by the authors to investi- 
gate the impact of community colleges in British Columbia. Numerous studies and 
surveys were conducted as part of this research project. These measured the im- 
pact of colleges on students, the educational system, and the community. A series 
of fourteen working reports have been published, providing detailed tabulations of 
the survey results. Since the research program covered so many different areas it is 
difficult to view the program as a whole. This chapter attempts to do that by pre- 
senting a brief overview of the Impact Study and by illustrating Jiow the various 
segments interrelate. A short description of each of the surveys conducted during 
the Impact Study is also given. 



AN OVERVIEW 

The broad objectives of the Impact Study were stated in the previous chapter. 
These were expressed in terms of three impact areas: the student, the educational 
system, and the community. These areas provide a convenient format for con- 
sidering the research project as a whole. 

The Student 

In order to assess the impact of colleges on students, it was necessary to collect 
factual information about them and to survey their opinions. Since the community 
colleges in B.C. offer a comprehensive curriculum to their students, the courses 
cover an extremely diverse area. However, they can be logically grouped into four 
basic program areas: Academic Transfer, Career/Technical, Vocational, and Other. 
These program areas are substantially different from each other and because of 
this, students from each area were surveyed. In addition, the results were used to 
compare college students with those attending other post-secondary institutions 
and high schools. Thus, these students were also surveyed. 

The surveys were designed to examine what types of students were attending 
the various institutions. With the data collected, several "profiles" of the students 
were constructed. These profiles were in terms of academic achievement, opin 
ions, and socio-economic characteristics. This latter profile utilized established 

12 
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socio-economic factors such as age, sex, parents 1 education, occupation and 
income. 



The Educational System 

The post-secondary educational system in British Columbia is composed 
basically or Tour types of institutions: community colleges, universities, vocational 
schools, and the B.C. Institute of Technology. In order to assess the impact of the 
colleges on this system, studies were made of enrolments and finances at these in- 
stitutions. At the community colleges, faculty members were surveyed to elicit 
their views on some of the more important questions affecting colleges. 



The Community 

In the Impact Study, the community was viewed from three directions: the busi- 
ness community, the local community, and the provincial population. Opinions 
from the community were sought regarding the effectiveness of the colleges in 
meeting local and national needs for training and education. In addition, socio-eco- 
nomic data were studied to construct a "profile" of these communities. 

To cover these impact areas and their physical components and to construct 
the necessary profiles, several studies and surveys (Table 2-1) were conducted 
over the four-year period. These are listed below and have been cross-referenced to 
the impact areas in Table 2-2 and Figure 2-1. A short description of each of these is 
given in the latter part of this chapter. 



TABLE 2-1 
STUDIES AND SURVEYS 





Title 


Date 


a 


Bibliography or community college literature 


1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1975 
1975 
1975 


b 


Socio-economic survey of post-secondary students 


c 


Opinion questionnaire Tor community college students 


d 


Co-operative Academic Ability Test 


e 


Grade 12 student survey 


f 


Post-secondary student survey 


B 


Community suYvey 


h 


College faculty survey 


i 


Grade 12 student survey 


j 


College to university articulation study 


k 


Community college alumni surveys 


1 


Survey of the business community's views 


m 


College to university articulation study 


n 


Post-secondary financial study 


0 


Post-secondary enrolment study 


P 


Special study of Canada census data 



Finally, another important aspect or the educational system is the student flow 
through this system. This has been illustrated in Figure 2-2. Students in the post- 
secondary institutions generally enter rrom the high schools and exit to the 
workforce. However, in the case or the community colleges a significant number 
enter from the workforce (the so-called "mature student") and a significant num- 
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ber exit to the universities. Thus, the colleges have substantially altered this 
general flow of post-secondary students. This aspect was also investigated as part 
of the Impact Study. 



TABLE 2-2 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE IMPACT STUDY 



Broad Impact 
Areas 


Physical Components 


Profile Areas 


Studies & 
Surveys' 


I. TheStudcru 


Secondary school 
Community College 

- Academic Transfer 

- Career/Technical 

- Vocational 
-Other 

v' in \i« rally 
Vocational School 
Technical Institute 


Academic Achievement 
Socio- Economics 
Opinions 


c. i 

b. c, d. f',j. k, m 
b % fj, m 

r 

b,c,d,f 


2. The Educational 
System 


Community College 

University 
Vocational School 
Technical Institute 


Faculty Profile 
Faculty Opinions 
Enrolments 
Finances 


h, o, n 

n, o 
n, o 
n, o 


3. The Community 


Business Community 
Local Community 
Provincial Population 


Socio-Economics 
Opinions 


I.P 
Bi P 
P 


1 The Idlers quoted here 


refer to the list of studies and sur 


cys m Table 2*1 





THE STUDIES & SURVEYS CONDUCTED 

This section gives a brief description of each of the studies and surveys con- 
ducted as part of the overall Impact Study. References to the appropriate chapters 
in this report are given together with a reference to any "Working Reports" on the 
same subject. A complete list of these Working Reports is given in Table 2-3. 



Bibliography (1971/72) 

A comprehensive review of publications pertaining to community colleges in 
Canada and the United States was carried out in 1971 and updated in 1972. It 
covered the period from 1965-1971 and placed special emphasis on Canadian 
material. This bibliography was published as Working Report #1. 

Socio-Economic Survey (1971) 

In the fall of 1971, students entering post-secondary educational institutions 
were surveyed in order to assess their socio-economic backgrounds. The question- 
naire (Appendix Al) contained items relating to established socio-economic fac- 
tors (parents' education, occupation, income, etc.) together with a number of asso- 
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ciated questions (source of educational funds, father's place or birth, etc.). First- 
year students in' all the community colleges, universities, and the technical institute 
were surveyed. No data were obtained from students entering the vocational 
schools. In all, 11,400 students completed the questionnaire, a figure which repre- 
sented 50% of the total first-year post-secondary population. 1 Tabulations or the 
results from this survey were published in Working Reports #2 and #5. They are 
discussed further in Chapters 5 and 7 of this report. 

TABLE 2-3 

THE IMPACT 'F COMMUNITY COLLEGES: WORKING REPORTS 



Date of Date of 

Report ,.~ Title Survey Report 



1. Bibliography 

I A. Bibliography (Revised) 

2. Socio-Economic Survey 

3. Opinion Questionnaire 

4. Co-operative Academic Ability Test 

5. Health Survey 

6. Survey ofGrade 12 Students 

7. Post-Secondary Student Survey 

8. Survey ofGrade 1 2 Students 

9. Community Survey (A Pilot Study) 

10. Survey of College Faculty 

I I Articulation Study (Performance of B.C. 
College Transfer Students at the 

4 University of B.C.) 

~ 12. Articulation Study (Performance of 

VancouverCommunity College Transfer 
Students at the University of B.C.) 

1 3. Articulation Study (Performance of B.C. 
College Transfer Students at the 
University of B.C.) 

14. The Business Community Looks at 
CommunityColleges 



Summer 1971 Oct. 71 

Summer 1972 Oct. 72 

Fall 1971 Feb. 72 

Fall 1971 Mar. 72 

Fall 1971 Mar. 72 

Fall 1971 July 72 

Spring 1972 July 72 

Fall 1972 May 73 

Spring 1973 July 73 

Summer 1972 Oct. 73 

Spring 1973 Aug. 73 

Summer 1973 Jan. 74 



Summer 1974 Nov. 74 

Spring 1975 Mar. 75 ' 

Fall 1974 Sept. 75 



Opinion Questionnaire (1971) 

Also in the fall of 1971 , an opinion questionnaire was administered to students 
entering first year at the community colleges and the technical institute. Responses 
were obtained rrom 7,100 students. This represented 43% of the first-year student 
population at these institutions. The questionnaire was designed to obtain student 
views on seven major areas: 

— educational expectations, 

— life plans, 

— objectives at college, 

— knowledge of the college, 

— college educational methodology, 

— college involvement, 

— general public issues. 



1 All surveys conducted in the tmpaa Snntv (except where noted) attempted to obtain responses from the entire papula- 
tion However, due to absentees, administrative difficulties, or spoiled questionnaires, the usaMc returns always repre- 
sented less than 100' of the population 
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A copy of the questionnaire is provided in Appendix A2. The results of the survey 
were published in tabular form in Working Report #3 and are discussed further in 
Chapter 6 of this report. 

Co-operative Academic Ability Test (1971) 

Also in 1971 , first-year students at the community colleges and the technical in- 
stitute were asked to complete the Co-operative Academic Ability Test 
(C.A.A.T.). In all, 7,100 students completed the test, which represented 43% of the 
first year student population. The C.A.A.T. is a product of the Educational Testing 
Service 2 and consists of a two-part multiple-choice objective test. Each part has 
fifty items, the first part being verbal and the second mathematical. Working Re- 
port #4 summarized the results of these tests. Sample questions from the test and 
more detailed results are given in Chapter 4. 

Grade 12 Student Survey (1972 & 1973) 

In the spring of 1972 and again in 1973, the entire Grade 12 public school 
population was surveyed. Over 19,000 questionnaires were completed in each year, 
representing. 72% of the Grade 12 student population. The questionnaire is 
reproduced in Appendix A3. Tabulations of results were published in Working Re- 
ports #6 and #8 and further analysis is presented in Chapter 8. 

Post-Secondary Student Survey (1972) 

Incorporating the items found to be most useful in the Socio-Economic Survey 
and Opinion Questionnaires used in 1971 and adding a number of other questions, 
the Post-Secondary Student Survey was administered in the fall of 1972 to students 
entering the community colleges, universities, vocational schools and the technical 
institute. Approximately 13,600 questionnaires were completed; which repre- 
sented about 56% of the first-year post-secondary student enrolment. The ques- 
tionnaire is reproduced in Appendix A4. Tabulations of results from this survey 
were published in Working Report #7 and the results are discussed further in 
Chapters 4 and 5 of this report. 

Community Survey (1972) 

In 1972 a study was conducted involving the community served by British Co- 
lumbia's oldest and largest college, Vancouver Community College. This four-cam- 
pus complex serves a metropolitan area- of 430,000 people. The purpose of the 
study was to elicit information and opinions concerning the community's view of 
the College, to identify some of the problems that might be encountered in a com- 
munity survey and to set up guidelines for larger-surveys that might be undertaken 
by others. A one percent random sample of households in the City of Vancouver 
was surveyed by a mail-back questionnaire (Appendix A5). A relatively low 
response rate was obtained. About one-third of the respondents of the mail-back 
questionnaire consented to be interviewed at some length by teams of two students 
from a sociology class at the College. Working Report #9 contained a complete 
description of the results and these are reviewed in Chapter 10. 



2. bducation.il Testing Service - Cooperative Test Division. Berkclev 4. California. 
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College Faculty Questionnaire (1973) 

In 1973 a survey of college faculty was conducted at most of the public colleges 
in B.C. The^purpose of the survey was to elicit the views of college faculty mem- 
bers on some of the most important and crucial questions which affect the colleges. 
The questions covered a broad range of issues but each one was regarded as being 
of singular importance in its own right. Responses were received from one-half of 
the 1,400 faculty members at the institutions surveyed. The results were tabulated 
in Working Report #10, The questionnaire is shown in Appendix A6, and the 
results are discussed in Chapter 1 1 of this report. 



Articulation Study (1973 & 1974) 

In order to provide data on the academic achievement of community college 
transfer students after transfer to university, an articulation study was initiated in 
1973. Computerized procedures for gathering and analyzing data were developed 
and academic records for transfer students were obtained covering the students 1 
pre-college (high school), college, and post-college (university) experience. This 
study represented a longitudinal approach to the study of student achievement. 
The data collected provided a basis for answering a large variety of questions deal- 
ing with student performance at high school, college, and university. The study 
was repeated in 1974 and results from the studies were published in Working Re- 
ports #11, 12 and 13. Chapter 9 discusses these results. 

Community College Alumni Survey (1973) 

Graduates from Vancouver Community College were surveyed by means of a 
questionnaire (Appendix A7) mailed to them four months after graduation. Its 
purpose was to determine what the students were doing at that time, whether the 
college had provided curricula relevant to their personal and employment needs 
and whether the college had provided the necessary personnel to make^their 
education adequate and effective. Responses from approximately 900 graduates 
were obtained. The results are discussed in Chapter 9 of this report and more fully 
in two reports published by Vancouver Community College. 3 

The Business Community Looks at Community Colleges (1974) 

In 1974 a questionnaire (Appendix A8) was mailed in co-operation with the 
Vancouver Board of Trade to its 1,500 corporate members. The purpose was to 
survey the business community's views of community college graduates. A 20% 
response rate was achieved, with a fairly good representation of businesses in the 
Vancouver region. Results of the survey were tabu l ated in Working Report #14 
and are discussed in Chapter 10 of this report. 



Financial Study (1975) 

Early in 1975, a study was conducted of the costs and financing of post-Second- 
ary institutions in British Columbia. The various modes of financing, recent 
trends, and variations in costs were examined. The results of this study are re- 
ported in Chapter 12 of this report. 

3. Gordon Jones. Atmtuu Smth. WS IX/. Campus Gmtuatvs. and AtimimSmiiv, Lauxiara Campus Graduates. Office 

of Institutional Planning and Development. Vancouver Community College. Vancouver. B.C. 1974 and 1975 
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Enrolment Study (1975) 

Past enrolments of post-secondary institutions in British Columbia were 
analyzed in 1975 and are summarized in Chapter 3 of this report. 

Special Study of 1971 Census of Canada Data (1975) 

In response to a special request made to Statistics Canada in collaboration with 
the B.C. Department or Education, data from the 1971 Census or Canada were ob- 
tained for British Columbia by school district. This permitted socio-economic 
profiles to be compiled ror each or the communities supporting a college and com- 
parisons to be made or the extent to which colleges attract a representative cross- 
section or their communities. The results or this study are given in Chapter 3. 





Chapter 3 

COLLEGES AND COLLEGE REGIONS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe briefly the community colleges of 
British Columbia, the regions they serve, and the other post-secondary institutions 
of the province. In addition, recent trends in post-secondary enrolment are ex- 
amined, together with the post-secondary educational participation rates of the 
population as a whole. 

The, Public Schools Act of British Columbia provides that the Board of School 
Trustees of a School District may independently or in collaboration with other 
Boards- establish, maintain and operate a college. Such colleges are permitted to 
offer courses of instruction in the first and second year of university work, courses 
of other post-secondary instruction and training (including vocational training) 
and courses of instruction and training for adults and the community at large. 

Each college is governed by a College Council composed of members appointed 
by participating Boards of School Trustees, by the Minister of Education and by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council (provincial cabinet). The College Council is 
responsible for the management of college affairs, including financing; however, it 
is not a corporate entity and its role is that of agent of the participating Boards. 

There were nine public community colleges in operation in British Columbia 
during the period in which most of the work of the impact Study was carried out. 
Their names, location, year opened and enrolment are shown in Table 3-1. 

The regions they encompass and the location of their campuses (six of the col- 
leges have more than one campus) are shown, as of 1973, in Figure 3-1. These 
regions included 41 of the province's 74 school districts and nearly 80% of the total 
population of British Columbia. Almost 60% of the population resided in school 
districts in which a college campus was located. 

With the opening of five colleges in 1974' and 1975% all of British Columbia is 
covered by college regions, and the vast majority of the population is within com- 
muting distance of a college campus. 

The size of each college region in terms of area and total population is shown in 
Table 3-2. This table also shows the age distribution of the population, the propor- 
tion of migrants, the size of the labour force and the degree of urbanization of each 



1 Frascr VjIIcv C ollege. \bbolslord and C'hilliuack. 

2 Northern l.ighis College, Dawson Creek. \orihuost College. Terrace. I asl Kimtcnj) College, ( r.inbrooK. \orlh World 
College. Campbell River 
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region. The latter has been defined as the percentage of the population residing in 
municipalities with a population of 5,000 or more. 

The educational level of the population in each college region is shown in Table 
3-3, together with the educational participation rates of the "college age 1 ' and 
"mature 11 segments of the population. Table 3-4 shows the broad occupational and 
interne distribution of each region. These tables are included to provide some fac- 
tual socio-economic data about each college region to accompany the short descrip- 
tions about them on the following pages. * 



TABLE 3-1 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA (1973) 



Name 


Com- 
menced 
Operation 


Participating 
School Boards 


Enrol- 
ment 1 
1973-74 


Location of Campuses ^ 


Camosun College 


1971 


1 


1.800 


Victoria (2 campuses) 


Capilano College 


1968 


3 


1,400 


North Vancouver 


Cariboo College 


1970 


5 


950 


Kamloops 


Douglas College 


1970 


8 


2,000 


Surrey. New Westminster, 








Richmond 


Malaspinu College 


1969 


5 


1,700 


Nanaimo (2 campuses) 


College of New Caledonia 


1969 


5 


950 


Prince Georgq 


Okanagan College 


1968 


8 


1,200 


Kelowna. Vernon, 








Salmon Arm, Pen tic ton 


Selkirk College 


1966 


5 


1.000 


Castlegar. Nelson (2* campuses) 


Vancouver Community 










College 


1965 


1 


8,100 


Vancouver (4 campuses) 



I. Total cnrolmcni in all divisions on a "full-time equivalent" basis (approximate). 



EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION RATES 

The foregoing tables provide the basis for examining relationships which may 
exist between socio-economic parameters and the educational participation rate. 
The specific subject of the participation of secondary school graduates in post-sec- 
ondary education is discussed in Chapter 8. However, as may be seen from Table 
3-5, some relationships were found to exist between the educational participation 
rate of the population in a particular region and its socio-economic characteristics. 
The columns in the table are arranged such that their correlation with participation 
rate decreases from left to right. 

The strongest correlation (column 2) was with the level of education of the 
population: that is, the educational participation rate was found to be highest in 
those areas where the educational level of the population was highest. The inten- 
tion of Grade 12 students to proceed to post-secondary education was also fairly - 
consistent with the educational participation rate of the population. N The relation- 
ships with occupation, extent of urbanization and amounts of migration were in- 
creasingly ill defined and, surprisingly, weakest of all in relation to personal in- 
come. ^ 

The relationships of Table 3-5 were most apparent when parameters were 
ranked rather than expressed in terms of absolute values. That is, while there were 
ordinal relationships, direct correlations were less pronounced. Some^asonable 
relationships were found between overall educational participation ra^| and socio- 
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economic parameters, but no clear-cut and consistent relationships were found 
respecting the college-age and mature segments of the population. 

Taken as a group, the areas of the province which have colleges have a higher 
educational participation rate than the areas which don't have colleges: the rates 
for college-age students were found to be 52.2% and 47.3% respectively, and for 
mature students 4.8% and 3.0%. On a total population basis these figures are 16.7% 
and 14.1%. 

The socio-economic level of the areas without colleges was, on the whole, 
lower. For example, in regions with colleges an average of 13.7% of the population 
were classified as professional, 4.3% managerial and 4.5% unskilled. Comparable 
figures for regions without colleges were 10.6%, 2.7% and 12.1% respectively, and 
this variable was seen to be the most important one in explaining participation 
rates. In college regions, 13.0% of the population had at least some university 
education, compared to 9.3% in regions without colleges. 

Consequently, the higher educational participation is, at least to some extent, 
related to socio-economic factors rather than to the presence of a college. It may be 
argued that the impetus for the establishment of a college in the first place, is 
directly related to the socio-economic characteristics of its population. However, 
when comparing areas with similar educational levels, it was found that the educa- 
tional participation rates in areas with colleges was higher than in those without. 
Specifically, when examining areas where the proportion of the over 25 year age 
group of the pupulation with partial or complete university education was between 
9% and 10%, it was found that the educational participation rate in areas with col- 
leges was 9.8% compared to 9.3% for areas without. Though this is but a crude in- 
dication, it nevertheless provides some measure of the extent to which a college 
can increase the educational participation of the population. 

It must be remembered that this comparison almost certainly understates this 
impact of community colleges. At the time of the 1971 Census of Canada, on 
which the foregoing observations were based, many of the colleges were still 
relatively new institutions, and the large increase in part-time enrolments which 
has occurred in recent years was only beginning. 



Camosun College 

Camosun College is located in Victoria and serves a metropolitan area with a 
population of 154,000. Victoria is the seat of the provincial government, and the 
principal sources of income of its residents are the civil service and tourism. In ad- 
dition, the city has some forest products and light industries. 

The College was opened in 1971. Following melding with the Victoria Voca- 
tional School, it has two campuses: one for academic and career/technical pro- 
grams, the other for vocational programs. About one-third of the enrolment is 
vocational, and the remainder is fairly evenly split between academic, 
career/technical and college preparatory students. 

Capilano College 

Capilano College is located in North Vancouver and serves a region with a 



THE COLLEGES AND THEIR REGIONS 





population of 137,000 which includes the school districts of Howe Sound, West 
Vancouver, and North Vancouver. The latter two are, to a large degree, well-to-do 
residential suburbs of Vancouver. Principal sources of income in the urban parts of 
the region are light industries and service industries and in the more rural areas 
forest products industries and some mining. 

The'College was opened in 1968 and now centres its operations at one campus. 
It offers academic and career/technical but not vocational or college preparatory 
programs. Academic programs account for nearly 60% of the enrolment. 

Cariboo College 

Cariboo College \a located at Kamloops in south-central British Columbia, and 
comprises the school districts of Kamloops, North-Thompson, Cariboo-Chilcotin, 
Lillooet and South Cariboo, The population of the region is 93,000, and principal 
sources of income include cattle ranching, forest industries, mining and tourism. 
. The College opened in 1971 and is located on a single campus. A little over one- 
third of the enrolment is academic, with the remainder fairly evenly split between 
career/technical and vocational, 

Douglas College 

Douglas College has three campuses located immediately east and south of 
Vancouver in Surrey, New Westminster and Richmond. Its region has a popula- 
tion of 525,000 and includes the school districts of Langley, Surrey, Delta, Rich- 
mond, New Westminster, Burnaby, Maple Ridge and Coquitlam. Sources of in- 
come in the area include dairy and mixed farming and a wide variety of light and 
heavy industry. 

The College opened in 1970. Nearly 60% of its students are enrolled in 
academic programs, with the remainder in career/technical. 

Malaspina College 

Malaspina College is located in Nanaimo on the east coast of Vancouver Isiand. 
It serves an area with a population of 87,000 and includes the school districts of 
Cowichan, Cowichan Lake, Ladysmith, Nanaimo and Qualicum. Principal sources 
of income are forest and forest products industries, fishing and cement manufac- 
ture. 

The College opened in 1969 and is located on two campuses, one being the 
former Nanaimo Vocational School. Close to half the enrolment is vocational, one- 
quarter is academic and one-quarter career/technical. 

College of New Caledonia 

The College of New Caledonia is located in Prince George in central British 
Columbia. Its region comprises the school districts of Quesnel, Smithers, Burns 
Lake, Nechako and Prince George, which have a population totalling 108,000. Prin- 
cipal sources of income are forest and forest product industries, mining, farming 
and cattle raising. 

The College opened in 1969 and has a single campus centred around the former 
Pnnce George Vocational School. Vocational programs account for about 40% of 
the enrolment, academic programs for about one-third and career/technical pro- 
grams for about one-quarter. 



Okanagan College 



Okanagan College has lour campuses located at Kelowna, Vernon, Penticton 
and Salmon Arm. Its principal campus is Kelowna, centred around the former 
Kelowna Vocational School. Its region comprises the school districts of South 
Okanagan, Keremeos, Revelstoke, Armstrong-Spallumcheen, Vernon, Central 
Okanagan, Summerland and Shuswap. They have a combined population of 
127,000. Principal sources of income in the region arc agriculture, tourism, trade 
and services, with some mining and forest products industries. 

The College opened in 1968. Academic and vocational programs each account 
for about 40% of the enrolment, the remaining 20% being career/technical. 

Selkirk College 

Selkirk College has three campuses. The principal campus, offering academic 
and career/technical programs, is located in Castlegar. There are two campuses in 
, Nelson, one being the former Nelson Vocational School, the other the former 
Kootenay School of Art. The population of the college region is 62,000 and prin- 
cipal sources of income are mining, smelting, forest and forest products industries, 
agriculture and tourism. The region comprises the school districts of Nelson, 
- Castlegar, Arrow Lakes, Trail and Grand Forks. 

The College opened in 1966. Vocational programs account for about 40% of the 
enrolment, with the remainder fairly evenly divided between academic and 
career/technical programs. 

Vancouver Community College 

Vancouver Community College opened in 1965 and has four campuses. It 
serves the city of Vancouver which, with a population of 430,000, is the commer- 
cial and financial centre of British Columbia. Important sources of income include 
business, financial and trade activities, port and shipping operations, heavy and 
light industry, manufacturing and service industries. 

The Langara Campus offers academic and career/technical programs and ac- 
counts for nearly half the total enrolment of the College; 70% of the students 
enrolled there are in academic programs and the remainder in career/technical. 
The Special Programs Division (King Edward Centre) offers primarily pre-college, 
basic skills, and English language training, and accounts for nearly one-quarter of 
the total enrolment of the College. The Vocational Institute division accounts for 
nearly 20% of the total enrolment and the School of Art for 5%. The remaining 
enrolment (about 10% on a full-time equivalent basis) is accounted for by the Com- 
munity Education Division which offers a variety of part-time courses in a great 
many different locations. 



Two private colleges were also included in the Impact Study surveys. These 
were Trinity Western College in Langley and Columbia College in Vancouver, 
with a full-time equivalent enrolment of about 350 each. Trinity Western College is 
operated by the Evangelical Free Church, and offers a largely academic program. 



THE OTHER POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 





Columbia College offers college preparatory and academic programs. 

In addition to the vocational divisions of the community colleges, there are 
vocational schools in Burnaby, Terrace and Dawson Creek. The former is a large 
institution with an F.T.E. enrolment of 1,500. The latter two are located in remote 
parts of the province, and have enrolments of about 200 each. They were included 
in the Post-Secondary Survey of 1972, and form the nuclei of two of the com- 
munity colleges opened in 1975. 

The British Columbia Institute of Technology was included in all of the Impact 
Study surveys. It is a large institution with some 3,000 full-time and 5,000 part-time 
(night school) students. It was opened in 1964 and offers a wide range of tech- 
nology programs. 

British Columbia has four universities, three public and one private. All were 
included in the surveys of the Impact Study. 

The University of British Columbia (U.B.C.), was founded in 1915 and is the 
largest university in the province, with an enrolment of about 20,000. It offers 
almost all of the professional degrees, and degrees in arts, science and education. 

The University of Victoria, originally a college of U.B.C., became autonomous 
in 1963. It has an enrolment of about 5,000 and offers degrees in arts, science and 
education. 

Simon Fraser University was opened in 1965 and operates on a system of three 
semesters per year. It has an enrolment of about 7,000 and offers degrees in arts, 
science and education. 

Notre Dame University, a small private institution with an enrolment of about 
500, is expected to be re-organized in 1976 into a provincially operated institution, 
offering both college and university-level programs. 



RECENT ENROLMENT TRENDS 
IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The growth of enrolments in post-secondary education in recent years is shown 
in Table 3-6 and Figure 3-2. While total full-time enrolments rose from about 
42,000 in 1968 to 54,000 in,J974, an increase of nearly 30%, part-time enrolments 
almost tripled from 10,000 to 28,000. 

The most dramatic growth has been that of the community colleges whose full- 
time enrolment increased three-fold (and part-time enrolment five-fold) between 
1968 and 1974. In fact, the colleges accounted for three-quarters of the growth of 
full-time post-secondary enrolments and nearly half that of part-time enrolments. 

The 30% growth in full-time post-secondary enrolments from 1968 to 1974 
could be accounted for by a similar increase in senior secondary school enrolments 
over the same period. Thus, the growth in part-time enrolments can be regarded as 
being equivalent to the net increase in post-secondary participation in British Col- 
umbia. 

Although their part-time enrolments increased, the full-time enrolments of 
universities and the technical institute have remained fairly constant. Since the 
overall participation rate of secondary school graduates in post-secondary educa- 
tion-has been relatively stable, it is clear that the colleges largely absorbed the in- 
crease in post-secondary enrolments resulting from the increased number of sec- 
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ondary school graduates. 

A large majority of full-time students enter post-secondary education directly 
or within a year of leaving secondary school. This was found to be the case for 70% 
of full-time (5 or more courses) college students (85% of university students, 54% 
of technology students and 25% of vocational students). On the other hand, only 
51% of college students taking 3 or 4 courses and only 26% of those taking 1 or 2 
courses were within a year of leaving secondary school. In the latter two groups, 
the average time since leaving secondary school was 6 years. Consequently, it is 
reasonable to conclude that most part-time students would not have pursued post- 
secondary education in the past, when the opportunities for part-time education 
were extremely limited. 



TABU 3-6 

ENROLMENTS IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 



Post-Secondary Sector 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 








Full -Time 












Community Colleges' 


2,500 


4,200 


4,300 


7,000 


9,400 


8,800 


10,700 


12,800 


Universities 


26,700 


28.600 


30,700 


31,000 


29,200 


27,700- 


28,700 


30,500 


Technical Institute 


1,800 


2,400 


2,400 


2,700 


2,700 


2,800 


3,000 


2,900 


Vocational Schools' 


3,400 


4,500 


4,700 


5,400 


5,100 


5,700 


6,300 


6,400 


Private Institutions 


1,000 


1,100 


1,200 


1,300 


1,100 


1,100 


1,000 


1,000 


Total Full-Time 


35,400 


41,800 


43,300 


47,400 


47,800 


46,100 


49,700 


53,600 








Pari -Time 












Community Colleges' 


1,600 


1,900 


'2,700 " 


4,400 


5,800 


6,200 


7,000 


9,400 


Universities 


3,500 


4,500 


4,700 


3,200 


4,200 


4,700 


6,000 


8,300 


Technical Institute 


1,200 


1,800 


2,000 


2,300 


2,900 


3,600 


4,600 


5,400 


Vocational Schools' 


2,100 


2,100 


2,500 


2,700 


3,000 


3,900 


4,500 


4,500 


Total Part-Time 


8,400 


10,300 


11.900 


12,600 


15,900 


18,400 


22,100 


27,600 



1. Excluding vocational divisions of community colleges, but including Art School itncl Special Programs Divisions or Van- 
couver Community College 
2 Including vocational divisions of community colleges 



SUMMARY 

This chapter has presented a brief description of the community colleges in 
British Columbia and the regions they serve, and illustrated their remarkable 
growth over the past ten years. 

It was found that the educational participation rates in the various college 
regions are related to the socio-economic characteristics of those areas, most partic- 
ularly to the educational level of the population. However, it was also observed 
that the participation rates in areas of similar socio-economic level are somewhat 
higher in those that have a college campus than in those which do not. 
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Chapter 4 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT — AN ACADEMIC PROFILE 



This chapter is concerned with an examination of the academic background of 
college students. It includes both assessments of their potential, as measured by an 
academic ability test, and their achievement, as determined from their formal 
academic records. Additional measures of achievement which were examined in- 
clude the last grade of high school completed and the elapsed period since that 
time. The records of college students were compared with those of students at 
university, technical institute and vocational schools. 

Particular emphasis is given to an examination of the heterogeneity of college 
students in terms of their academic background. This degree of heterogeneity is 
compared to the background of other post-secondary students. 

It has been generally assumed that community colleges in British Columbia at- 
tract students with a wide range of academic ability and previous academic 
achievement. Two major factors have contributed to this assumption. In the first 
place, the colleges offer a "comprehensive" curriculum with programs available for 
university transfer students, technical and career students, vocational and trade 
training, and for a wide range of remedial and adult education requirements. 
Presumably, students will tend to seek courses and programs appropriate to their 
ability and their previous level of academic achievement. Consequently, one of the 
major responsibilities of counsellors at the colleges is to help students to choose 
programs which best fit their abilities. 

Secondly, the colleges attempt to maintain an "open door" policy which allows 
for considerable flexibility in the admission of students, particularly adults, whose 
previous academic record is incomplete, or unimpressive. It is important to note 
that an open door policy does not imply that all courses in the college are open to 
all students who seek entry. The policy does, however, mean that the college must 
strive to provide a wide range of courses and programs at a variety of academic 
levels to allow students to choose levels commensurate with their ability and pre- 
vious preparation. 

In view of these features of community colleges, a wide range of ability and 
achievement among college students could De anticipated. The studies reported in 
this chapter show that this is so. The real impact of the open door policy has been 
upon that considerable segment of the population which has not been able to at- 
tend college in the past. Such potential students are often referred to as "disadvan- 
taged." This term can be interpreted in a number of ways depending on context. In 
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this chapter it implies disadvantaged in the academic sense; it refers to those peo- 
ple in the community whose previous academic record has been unsatisfactory, or 
whose academic achievement has not been sufficient to guarantee their progres- 
sion up the academic ladder — a ladder which has led, in the past, primarily to a 
university degree, 

A further complication in discussing disadvantaged students arises because'the 
extent to which academic ability is reflected in high school achievement has not 
been clearly established. Some educators have'sliggested that "grade getting" is 
largely a learned skill which is not fully dependent upon intellectual ability. In fact, 
it has been suggested that many students have been unable to complete secondary 
school successfully because of conflicts with the "system." Be this as it may, it 
seemed important to determine whether community colleges attract students 
whose previous record of achievement would, under ordinary circumstances, pre- 
vent their progression to university or a technical institute. 

In the early years of college development in British Columbia, the limited data 
available suggested that the colleges were attracting a high percentage of students 
who could not progress to university. These students were enrolling in the 
academic-transfer programs, a fact which suggested that their initial intention was 
to continue to university. It might be suggested that at that time the colleges had 
not developed reputations which might be termed "academically respectable." 
Consequently, high achievers in high school were not enrolling in the colleges in 
substantial numbers. Data presented in this chapter indicate that this pattern has 
changed as colleges have become more established. 

A study, conducted in September 1970, showed 1 100 full-time students enrolled 
in the academic transfer program at Vancouver Community Coliege. Of these stu- 
dents, 49% had a high school record sufficient to admit them to university. (In Brit- 
ish Columbia, admission to university requires 60% or better in Grade 12 subjects 
on an academic program.) About 17% had graduated from high school in non- 
academic programs, 11% had a graduating percentage of less than sixty, 4% had 
previously failed or withdrawn from university, 8% were from out-of-province or 
had attended non-Canadian high schools, and 11% had no records available. The 
majority in the last category were adult students, whose academic records had been 
lost. 



THE CO-OPERATIVE ACADEMIC ABILITY TEST 



In an effort to obtain an objective measure of the academic ability of students 
entering community colleges in the fall of 1971, the Co-operative Academic Ability 
Test (C.A.A.T.) was administered to as many students as possible. A total of 7,100 
students completed the test. 

The C.A.A.T., a product of the Educational Testing Service, consists of a two- 
part, multiple-choice, objective test of fifty items in each part. Twenty minutes are 
permitted for each section. 

The vocabulary section consists of items of the familiar verbal analogy type, an 
example of which is presented below: 
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Example: Select the lettered pair of words which are related to each other most 
nearly in the same way as the original pair. 





(inkle 


bells 


A 


whistle 


tunes 


B 


glide 


snakes 


C 


rustle 


leaves 


D 


wrinkle 


fabrics 



The mathematical section of the test, however, involves a new testing format. 
To quote the ET.S. handbook 1 on the C.A.A.T.: 

"The [C.A.ATVs] item type was deemed especially useful for this kind of lest, 
because it seems to place a minimum of emphasis on reading, to require more 
resourcefulness and insight than straight computation problems, and to allow 
presentation of more items per unit of testing time (and thus produce more 
reliable results per unit of" testing time) than most of the usual mathematical 
item types/' 

Example: Each problem consists of two quantities, one placed in Column A 
and one in Column B. Compare the two quantities marking: 
A — if the quantity in A is greater; 
B — if the quantity in B is greater; 
C — if the two quantities are equal; 
D — if the size relationship cannot be determined 
from the information given. 
Column A Column B 

VsxVs %x7 8 

Weight of % pound Weight of 10 ounces 

Area of A PQR, with Area of A STU, with 

angles of 30°, 40° angles of 30°, 40° 

and 110° and 110° 

The C.A.A.T. does not presume to measure native intelligence. It measures 
skills in handling specific kinds of verbal and mathematical material These skills 
are learned and improvable. 

Some comment needs to be made regarding the validity of the test for British 
Columbia college students. Before a decision was made to use the C.A.A.T., it was 
circulated among a large number of individuals familiar with the high school and 
college curricula in British Columbia. In no case did any judge question the content 
or validity of either the verbal or the mathematical sections of the test for B.C. stu- 
dents. 

The presentation of the test presented a number of difficulties. Each college 
made arrangements to suit its own particular situation. In consequence, the percen- 
tage of students completing the test varied considerably among institutions. 

The results of the test are summarized in Table 4-1. They show a great range in 
academic ability, both within each institution and between the various institutions. 
For comparative purposes, data for students entering the technical institute and 
the various faculties at the University of British Columbia have been included. The 
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U.B.C. data were obtained in previous years as part of the admission procedures, 
and exhibited great consistency from year-to-year. 



TABLE 4-1 

CO-OPERATIVE ACADEMIC ABILITY TEST RESULTS 
(Scores) 



Students 


Vocabularj Test 


Numerical Test 






Mean 


Std. 
Dev. 


Mean 


Std. 
Dei . 


Std. 

Mean Dc> 




COLLECT* 














Academic Transfer 


28.8 


8.3 


30.5 


8.2 


59.3 14.3 




Career/Technical 


27.1 


8.0 


29.2 


8.1 


56.2 13.9 




Vocational' 


27.0 


7.6 


28.2 


7.3 


55.2 12.7 




Other 


25.0 


8.9 


25.8 


8.6 


50.8 15.0 




TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


30.4 


8.4 


35.0 


7.9 


65.4 14.5 




UNIVERSITY OF B.C. 














Arts Faculty 


34.0 


7.7 


35.2 


7.3 


67.8 12.6 




Science Faculty 


33.2 


7.5 


41.0 


5.5 


73.9 10.8 





1 \ ancouver Community ( ollego. Vocational Insiituie campus 



Probably the most intriguing aspect of the results is the standard deviation ob- 
tained in each instance. This statistic is indicative of the "spread" of the scores 
around the mean. It may be noted that in almost all cases the standard deviations 
of college students' scores were greater than those from the university faculties. 
This phenomenon indicates that although mean scores of college students were 
lower than those from university faculties, there was considerable overlap between 
the two. In other words, it may be said that in terms of academic ability, university 
faculties tend to attract a relatively homogeneous student population, while col- 
leges draw a considerably more heterogeneous group of students. This statistic is 
consistent with the situation found for other variables, such as age and socio-eco- 
nomic background. 

Figure 4-1 shows the cumulative distribution of C.A.A.T. scores obtained by 
various groups of post-secondary students, and provides a ready means of deter- 
mining the overlap between them. 

THE POST-SECONDARY STUDENT SURVEY, 1972 



In the fall of 1972, a survey was conducted of all students entering the first year 
at community colleges, private colleges, universities, vocational schools and the 
technical institute in British Columbia. Data were gathered concerning students 1 
academic and socio-economic backgrounds, their educational experiences and their 
opinions, expectations and aspirations. In all, 6,500 college, 3,400 university, 3,400 
technical institute and.300 other students responded to the questionnaire — a total 
of 13,600. This represented 56% of all first-year post-secondary students. 

In analyzing the data, particular attention was paid to items which might be in- 
dicative of a student's academic background. These items were concerned with the 
secondary school achievement of students and the time elapsed since leaving sec- 
ondary school. 
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High School Average 

One question asked students to identify their secondary school average (A, B, 
C+, C, P or F). The results were summarized by college program and are shown in 
Table 4-2. For comparative purposes, the data obtained from university students 
are also included, together with data from grade 12 students obtained in a separate 
study (Chapter 8). 

TABLE 4-2 

HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC AVERAGES OBTAINED BY 
POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Percentages) 



Distribution of Grades 

Students 





A 


B 


c+ 


c 


p 


F 


Total 


COLLEGE 
















Academic Transfer 


4 


23 


39 


29 


5 


0 


100 


Career /Technical 


3 


18 


44 


31 


4 


0 


100 


Vocational 


2 


14 


47 


33 


4 


0 


100 


Other 


1 


17 


32 


36 


10 


1 


100 


TECHNICAL 














100 


INSTITUTE 


5 


29 


45 


19 


2 


0 


UNIVERSITY 


M 


42 


32 


11 


1 


0 


100 


GRADE 12 


4 


22 


37 


30 


6 


1 


' 100 


It is clear that 


students 


entering 


university 


have 


generally 


higher grade 



averages than college students. However, a considerable percentage of the latter, 
particularly in the academic transfer programs, had secondary school averages in 
the A and B categories. A certain degree of conjecture might arise from this. For a 
number of possible reasons — lower fees, opportunity to stay at home, expectation 
of reasonably small classes, anticipation of high quality instruction — a significant 
number of high achievers chose the college route in preference to university. A 
further reason could be the opportunity to take a part-time job while enrolled in a 
college. Given the traditional academic timetables of the university, it is extremely 
difficult to continue both work and study while enrolled. 

Another observation which might be made about the data in Table 4-2 is the 
wide range in grade averages reported by college students. Whereas over half of 
university students have A or B averages and virtually all university students are 
C+ or better, the averages gained by college students are much more widely dis- 
tributed. Only about 20% of college students have A or B averages and one-third 
have C or P averages. This supports the view that college students are extremely 
heterogeneous in academic-Background. College students are a much more repre- 
sentative group of secondary school graduates than are university students It ap- 
pears from the data in Table 4-2 that technical institute students, although less 
homogeneous than university students in terms of secondary school achievement, 
are certainly more so than college students. 

Last Grade Completed in Secondary School 

Another measure of the academic background of college students is the last 
grade successfully completed in secondary school. Responses to this question are 



summarized in Table 4-3, While most college students entering academic transfer 
and career/technical programs tended to have Grade 12 completion or secondary 
school graduation, a reasonably large percentage of college students had left school 
earlier. This again emphasizes the heterogeneous background of college students. 
By comparison, university students had almost invariably completed secondary 
school. 

College students entering vocational programs tended to have left secondary 
school at somewhat lower grade levels than the other students. This fact is related 
to the entrance requirements of vocational programs, for many of which the com- 
pletion of Grade 10 is the basic prerequisite. 

TABLE 4-3 

LAST GRADE COMPLETED IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(Percentages) 



Students 


Gr. 7 


Gr. 8 


Gr. 9 


Gr. 10 


Gr. 11 


Gr. 12 


Gr. 13' 


Total 


COLLEGE 


















Academic Transfer 


0 


1 


1 


3 


12 


75 


8 


100 


Career/Technical 


1 


0 


I 


4 


9 


80 


5 


100 


Vocational 


1 


5 


9 


20 


12 


49 


4 


100 


Other 


1 


1 


5 


17 


32 


38 


6 


100 


TECHNICAL 
















INSTITUTE 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


87 


9 


100 


VOCATIONAL 
















SCHOOL 


3 


7 


8 


24 


14 


37 


7 


100 


UNIVERSITY 


1 


0 


0 


0 


I 


94 


4 


100 



1 Grade 13 or senior mairiculaiion, which gave credit for firsi >ear university, was .ibolished in uiiusii Columbia around 
1965 



The data presented in Table 4-3 again display the wide range in the academic 
backgrounds of college students. No doubt the open door admission policy of the 
community college contributes to this phenomenon. College students entering 
vocational programs, as is the case with vocational school students, show an ex- 
tremely diverse range in educational backgrounds. This is particularly evident 
when vocational school students are compared with students entering academic 
transfer and career/technical programs at colleges. By comparison, university and 
technical institute students have a highly homogeneous academic background. 
Clearly, university students follow a pattern which reflects the admission policies 
of their institution. 



Time Since Leaving Secondary School 

A further factor which has a bearing on the academic background of college 
students is the length of time since leaving formal education. As is evident from 
Table 4-4, the colleges tend to attract a much older group of students than the 
universities, and many who have been away from formal education for years. This 
is more so in the case of vocational and career/technical college students than for 
academic transfer students. 

University students tend to enter university directly from secondary school. 
Over 80% of first-year university students were one year or less away from second- 
ary school; the equivalent figure for the colleges was closer to 55%. On the other 
hand, whereas only 2% of university students were ten or more years away from 
school, over 15% of college students fell into this category. 
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TABLE 4-4 

TIME KLAl'SKD SINCE LEAVING SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(Percentages) 





Less 


One 


Two 


I nree 


r our 


r ive to 


•v 

1 en or 




Students 


than one 
Year 


Year 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Nine 
Years 


More 
Years 


I otal 


COLLEGE 


















Academic Transfer 


50 


11 


7 


5 


3 


10 


14 


100 


Career/Technical 


44 


16 


9 


6 


5 


10 


10 


100 


Vocational 


22 


10 


9 


11 


7 


17 


24 


100 


Other 


36 • 


13 


10 


8 


5 


14 


14 


100 


TECUmC^L 














100 


INSTITUTE 


33 


20 


15 


10 


6 


11 


5 


VOCATIONAL 


















SCHOOL 


15 


' 10 




10 


7 


18 


27 


100 


UNIVERSITY 


75 


9 




3 


1 


4 


2 


100 



Again, the open door admission policies of the colleges seem to be reflected in 
the data presented in Table 4-4. Although mature students are not required to sub- 
mit a record of their secondary schoolgrades when applying for admission, they 
are eligible to enrol in the same programs as college-age students. Many mature 
students, reflecting high levels of motivation, take advantage of their new oppor- 
tunity and perform creditably at college. It is obvious that in many of these cases 
the period which has elapsed since formal education has not impeded their 
academic success. 



SUMMARY 

\ 

This chapter has examined several aspects of the academic background of stu- 
dents entering community colleges. The data presented have included academic 
potential as measured by an academic ability test, and achievement in terms of sec- 
ondary school averages and grades completed. Comparisons were made with 
university, technical institute and vocational school students. 

Community colleges have attempted to attract a broader student population in 
terms of academic achievement than that which has enrolled in the traditional in- 
stitutions of post-secondary education. Various administrative policies adopted by 
the colleges have attempted to meet this goal. These include an open door admis- 
sion policy and a broad, comprehensive program of studies. 

The data presented indicate that this goal has, to a large extent, been achieved. 
College students show a wide background of academic achievement in each of the 
variables examined. 

By comparison, university students and technical institute students show a 
high degree of homogeneity in academic background. This reflects the selective 
processes which precede admission to these institutions. On the other hand, the 
colleges have attempted to provide an alternative route to higher education for stu- 
dents whose academic history would have limited such an opportunity in the past. 
In this they have been successful. 
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Chapter 5 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT — 
A SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROFILE 



In recent Canadian literature on the community college, 1 ' 2 considerable 
reference is made to the goals and purposes of the college. Great emphasis is 
placed on "the extension of educational opportunity" as a component of com- 
munity college philosophy. This concept, commonly referred to as "the demo- 
cratization of post-secondary education," was featured prominently in the United 
States during the 'fifties and 'sixties, and has been adopted in Canada. 

Irrespective of the location of a college, there is a consistent view of its pur- 
poses and of the "college concept." This view appears in articles, studies and calen- 
dars of community colleges and may be summarized in two principal theses which 
form the basis for administrative policies. 

• 1) Colleges are democratizing agents in the sense that they are providing 
educational opportunities to those students who for social, mltural, finan- 
cial, academic or geographic reasons were prevented from t ; i ntinuing their 
education in the past. 
2) Colleges are offering "second chance" opportunities for students who are 
generally older, sometimes long : removed from formal education, and often 
"in conflict" with the traditional education system. 

To illustrate how college administrative policies have supported these ideals 
and to help ensure their realization, the following practices apply in the majority of 
community colleges: 

— student admission requirements are liberal; 

— tuition fees range from none to amounts which are considerably below 
those charged by universities; 

— highly developed counselling services attempt to meet the needs of every 
student; 

— college timetables are designed to allow for flexible attendance patterns, 
such as part-time and evening courses. 



1. Gordon Campbell. Cunummtty CoMcxer tn Conadtu Ryersun Press. Toronto, 1971. 

2. Association of Canadian Community Colleges. Clivnit'lc one/ Cotmmmm. ACCC. Toronto. 1974. 





Despite these ideals there has been, to date, little evidence to suggest that stu- 
dents entering community colleges really are a "new breed" in post-secondary 
education. While university students are regarded as being representative of an 
"elite" segment of the population, college students are assumed to be representa- 
tive of a broad cross-section of society. While there are a number of ways of ex- 
amining these assumptions,. very few well-designed studies have attempted the 
task. This chapter summarizes the results of a number of projects which were con- 
ducted to examine the socio-economic characteristics of college students. 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Several variables are commonly used to construct socio-economic profiles. 
These include parents' occupation, parents 1 education, siblings 1 education and 
family income. 

in designing a survey instrument to gather data related to these variables, 
careful attention was paid to the categories used in the Canadian Census. A major 
census is conducted every ten years, the last being in 1971, and a mini-census is 
conducted every five years. Many hypotheses concerning socio-economic varia- 
bles can only be tested by means of comparative census' data. 

For survey and census data to be comparable, it was necessary to conduct the 
study of post-secondary students as close as possible to the time of the Canadian 
Census. Even so, the long delay in obtaining complete census data makes com- 
parison a lengthy process. 

In the Impact Study, two separate projects for gathering socio-economic data 
were carried out. The first was in September 1971 (the same year as the Canadian 
Census) and consisted of a questionnaire to students entering post-secondary in- 
stitutions. It contained items relating to the established socio-economic variables 
(parents' education and occupation, family income, etc.), together with a number 
? of associated questions (source of educational funds, father's place of birth, etc.). 
In all, 1 1 ,400 students completed the questionnaire, a figure which represented 50% 
of the total first-year post-secondary population. All universities, colleges and the 
technical institute responded, but in this first survey students entering vocational 
schools were not included. 

Following analysis of the data from this survey and discussion with college 
faculty and other interested personnel, a second questionnaire was designed for 
presentation in 1972. It incorporated the most useful items from the first instru- 
ment with the addition of other questions which were deemed to be of particular 
interest. 

The second questionnaire was completed by 13,600 students in September 
1972. This figure represented 56% of the provincial post-secondary student popula- 
tion. Responses came from all colleges, public and private, three universities, two 
vocational schools and the technical institute. Rates of response at different in- 
stitutions ranged from 30% to 90%. The results were analyzed and reported for the 
academic transfer, career/technical and vocational segments of the college student 
population. 

As the results of the two questionnaires were comparable, and as the second 
received a higher response rate, most of the results reported in this chapter are 
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taken from the Post-Secondary Student Survey (1972). The major purposes orboih 
studies may be expressed as follows: 

1 ) to compare community college students, in socio-economic terms, with stu- 
dents who enter other areas of post -secondary education such as universities, 
private colleges, vocational schools and technical institutes. To reach this 
objective, data from such institutions were also collected. This svas es- 
sential for an assessment of the impact of the community colleges in 
"democratizing" 1 educational opportunity; 

2) to develop a descriptive profile of the community college student*. One facet 
of such a profile is a description of the student's socio-economic back- 
ground. Community colleges have portrayed themselves as being ^com- 
munity oriented" and. as such, should provide educational opportunities 
for a broad representation of the community. To what extent has this 
been achieved? 

3) to examine the kind of student, in socio-economic terms, who enrols in the 
various programs available in colleges. Do students in academic transfer 
programs differ from those enrolling in technical or vocational pro- 
grams? The answers contribute to an understanding both of the 
beh aviour of students Irom particular backgrounds, and of the appeal of 
college programs. 

PARENTS' EDUCATION 



Students were asked to identify the highest level of education reached by their 
parents. Response options ranged from elementary school (up to Grade 8) to a 
graduate degree from university. Students in the four principal areas of post-sec- 
ondary education differed significantly in terms of their father's education as 
categorized by three major levels (elementary school, Bachelor s degree, graduate 
degree). These results are summarized in Table 5-1. 

TABLE 5-1 

KIH CATION OF THE FATHERS OF POST-SECONDARY ST I 'DENTS 
(Percentages) 









Highest 


Level of Education of Fathers 






Loss 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Tech., 








Students 


than 


School 


School 


Trude, 


Bachelor's 


Graduate 


Total 




Or. 8 


1-2 \rs. 


3-5 \rs. 


Some 


Degree 


Degree 












Liiiv. 








College 


16 


18 


25 


24 


8 


9 


100 


University 


II 


15 


23 


23 


14 


14 


100 


Technical 












Instilutc 


15 


21 


26 


24 


9 


5 


100 


Vocational 














School 


38 


21 


16 


17 


4 


4 


100 


Population 1 of B.C. 


21 


33 


22 


19 


4 


1 


100 



I Based on 1971 Census. mule population. 35-64 yrs 



The results clearly indicate that the educational level reached by the fathers of 
university students is higher than that of college students. The same is true for 
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their mothers. It was also found that a higher percentage of the fathers of academic 
transfer students had university degrees than did the fathers of students in 
career/technical and vocational programs. Using data from the 1971 Census of 
Canada, a comparison was made of the educational level of the parents of college 
and university students and that of the population of the province as a whole. 

Considerable differences exist in the levels of fathers' education at different 
colleges. In particular. Capilano College, which is located in an upper-income area 
of the Lower Mainland, displayed a pattern of fathers' education which is closer to 
that at the universities than at other colleges. Thisjs an indication that community 
characteristics are reflected in the college population. Given the situation in British 
Columbia, where the local component of college financing places an emphasis on 
"in district" students, a majority are from the local college community. 

A study of Grade 12 students in British Columbia (Chapter 8) showed that a 
relationship exists between fathers' education and post-secondary plans. Students 
whose fathers had considerable formal education tended to have higher educa- 
tional goals than students whose fathers had little formal education. Apparently, 
•the same relationship exists for college students. The results summarized in Table 
5-2 show that the fathers of students in academic transfer programs have higher 
levels of education than the fathers of students in vocational and career/technical 
programs. Clearly the influence of fathers and mothers is reflected in the educa- 
tional goals of their children. Thus, there are fundamental socio-economic 
differences among students in the various programs available at college. 



TABI.K 5-2 

KOI CATION OF THK FATHKRS OF COU.KCJF. STl DF.NTS 

accordim; TO PROGRAM sra iAixv 

(Percentages) 

Highest l.oel of Kduealton of Fathers 





Less 


See. 


See. 


Tech.. 








Students 


than 


School 


School 


Trade. 


Bachelor's 


Graduate 


Total 




(Jr. K 


1-2 yrs. 


3-5 j rs 


Some 


Deuree 


Degree 












I niv, 








Academic 














100 


Transfer 


15 


17 


25 


24 


9 


10 


Career/Technical 


18 


19 


27 


22 


7 


7 


100 


Vocational 


24 


21 


23 


26 


3 


3 


100 


Other 


17 


17 


26 


23 


9 


8 


100 



* FAMILY FINANCES 

In the 1972 questionnaire, students were asked to indicate their approximate 
annual family income according to the five income categories centred around the 
"average" 1971 family income for British Columbia (approximately $10,000 per 
year). The results, shown in Table 5-3, are grouped into three categories; under 
S5,000, under S 10,000, and $10,000 or more. 

The income of the families of university students was found to be higher than 
that of college students. Trinity Western and Capilano were two exceptions to this 
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generalization: Trinity Western is a private residential liberal arts college, attract- 
ing many students from, the United States, and Capilano is located in an upper-in- 
come area. 

The data in Table 5-3 illustrate the differences in family income among the 
various colleges. These reflect the socio-economic characteristics of the a-.eas in 
which the colleges are located. The heterogeneity among the colleges with respect 
to family income is consistent with the heterogeneity found to exist with other 
socio-economic variables. 



TABLE 5-3 

AN NT At, FAMILY INCOME REPORTED BY 
POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS. BY INSTITUTION 
(Percentages) 



income Category 

Institution 





Under $5.1)00 


Under S10.000 1 


S 10.000 and Over 


COLLEGES 








Camosun 


19 


56 


44 


Capilano 


7 


23 


77 


Cariboo 


15 


49 


51 


Columbia 


13 


47 


53 


Douglas 


13 


45 


55 


Malaspina 


16 


53 


47 


New Caledonia 


20 


56 


44 


Okanagan 


19 


-'"-^ 62 


38 


Selkirk 


9 


53 


47 - 


Trinity 


9 


40 


60 


Vancouver 








(Langara Campus) 


14 


49 


51 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


13 


53 


47 


UNIVERSITIES 








U.B.C. 


9 


39 


61 


Simorv Frascr 


10 


42 


58 


Victoria 


8 


44 


56 


Notre Dame 


18 


50 


50 



1 Incorporates the "Under $5,000" category 



Table 5-4 shows the family income of college students according to their pro- 
gram of study. In addition, the family income distribution of all college, university 
and technical institute students is compared with census data for the whole pro- 
vince. 

The figures in Table 5-4 indicate that post-secondary students generally are a 
non-representative sample of the population at large, as measured by family in- 
come. There is little difference between academic transfer college students and 
university students in this regard. On the other hand, career/technical college stu- 
dents and vocational school students are very much below their colleagues in 
family income, although they are still somewhat higher than the population at 
large. 

The socio-economic selectivity which was found among post-secondary stu- 
dents in categories such as parents' education and occupation is also reflected with 
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TABLE 5-4 

ANNl AL FAMILY INCOME OF POST-SECONDARY 
STUDENTS COMPARED TO THE POPULATION AT LARGE 
( Percentages) 



Income Category 

Population Grouping 



I n der $5,000 Luder $10,000' $10,000 and Over 



COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Academic Transfer 
Career/Technical 
Vocational 2 
All College Students 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS 



POPULATION OF B.C 



12 


44 


56 


15 


54 


46 


15 


51 


49 


14 


49 


51 


9 


41 


59 


13 


53 


47 


20 


57 


43 



I Incorporates the "Under $5,000" category. 

1 Vancouver Community College, Vocational Institute Campus. 

3 From the 1971 Census of Canada 



regard to family income. However, differences here are less pronounced. Undoub- 
tedly, this is due to the steep increases in earning power, particularly of the lower 
socio-economic groups, which have occurred during the past decade. Inequities in 
income between different groups of the population are more quickly corrected 
than is the case with occupational and educational differences. 

The differences in family income between college students and the population . . 
at large were also examined on a regional basis. At the time of this study, colleges 
in British Columbia were financially supported by co-operating school districts to a 
maximum level of 40%. Consequently, a high percentage of college students are 
"in district." This allows for a comparison to be made between the family incomes 
of college students and that of the regional population, and hence a determination 
of the extent to which college students are, in this respect, representative of their 
. local communities. 

Four college regions in the province were selected for this analysis. Vancouver, 
Camosun (Victoria), Capilano (a Lower Mainland region), and Selkirk (a rural 

TABLE 5-5 

A COMPARISON OF THE ANNUAL FAMILY INCOMES OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AND OF THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 
IN FOUR COLLEGE REGIONS 
(Percentages) 







Students' 






Community 2 


Region 


Under 


Under 


$10,000 


Under 


Under 


$10,000 




$5,000 


$10,000 


and Over 


$5,000 


$10,000 


and Over 


Camosun 


19 


56 


44 


20 


58 


42 


Vancouver 


14 


49 


51 


22 


57 


43 


Capilano 


7 


23 


77 


11 


38 


62 


Selkirk 


9 


53 


47 


21 


64 


36 


B.C. Total 


14 


49 


51 


20 


57 


43 



1. 1971 and 1972 Survey of Post-Secondary Students. 

2. 1971 Census of Canada. 
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region) provided the diversity which is both necessary and interesting. The results 
of this analysis are summarized in Table 5-5. In each case, college students were a 
selected sample of the community. The selectivity is particularly obvious in the 
"upper-income" group (510,000 and over per year). 

PARENTS' OCCUPATION 

Occupational status has traditionally been regarded as a significant factor in 
classifying socio-economic level. For the purposes of the Impact Study, occupations 
were grouped in fifteen separate categories, including "retired," "deceased," and 
"other." 

Among the fifteen categories, particular attention was paid to "managerial" 
and "professional." These are traditional indicators of high socio-economic status 
and thus are quoted most frequently in the literature. Results show that a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of university students had fathers in these occupations 
than did college students. On the other hand, a lower proportion of vocational 
school students indicated that their fathers' occupations were in the "professional" 
and "managerial" categories than did college and university students. Considerable 
variation was found to exist between individual colleges in many of the occupa- 
tional categories, consistent with occupational differences among college regions. 

Table 5-6 shows some of the differences existing among the occupations of the 
fathers of college, university, vocational school and technical institute students. 



TABLE 5-6 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS 
(Percentages) 



Students 


Profes- 
sional 


Mana- 
gerial 


Sales, 
Technical, 
Transport 


Clerical,. 
Trade, 
Service 


Miner, 
Unskilled 


Other 


Total 


COLLEGE 
















Academic Transfer 


14 


27 


13 


"29 


7 


10 


100 


Career/Technical 


11 


24 


12 


32 


10 


11 


100 


Vocational 


5 


20 


8 


42 


14 


11 


100 


Other 


11 


23 


12 


30 


9 


15 


100 


College Total 


13 


25 


12 


31 


8 


11 


100 


UNIVERSITY 


21 


28 


12 


25 


6 


8 


100 


TECHNICAL 
















INSTITUTE 


10 


26 


11 


36 


9 


8 


100 


VOCATIONAL 
















SCHOOL 


5 


9 


8 


47 


17 


14 


100 



Comparing college students on the basis of their college programs, differences 
were found to exist among academic transfer, career/technical and vocational stu- 
dents. A higher proportion of academic transfer students classified their fathers in 
the "managerial" and "professional" categories than did other college students. 
The influence of fathers is, therefore, generally reflected in the programs chosen 
by post-secondary students. Children of parents who have "higher level" occupa- 
tions select programs which lead to degrees and, eventually, to higher level occupa- 



tions for themselves. This observation is consistent with that of the apparent in- 
fluence of father's education on program choice. It is also consistent with data 
found among Grade 12 students which are reported in Chapter 8. 

Relationships involving the occupations of mothers showed patterns compara- 
ble to those reported by fathers; however, conclusions are complicated by the fact 
that almost two-thirds of mothers were reported as "housewife." 

It was intended to relate the data concerning the occupations of the fathers of 
post-secondary students to similar data from the population at large, as obtained 
from the 1971 census. The occupational categories in the Socio-Economic Survey 
were based on those of the 1961 census, in anticipation of a similar format for 1971. 
However, the occupational categories in the 1971 census were defined differently, 
and direct comparison with data reported in this chapter was impossible. Of partic- 
ular concern was the re-definition of the "managerial" category: in 1961, 12% of 
the working population was classified as "managerial" in B.C., compared to only 
4% in 1971. 

The managerial and professional proportions indicated by post-secondary stu- 
dents were compared in Table 5-7 with those of the 1961 census. 

TABLE 5-7 

SELECTED OCCUPATIONS OF THE 1961 B.C. POPULATION, 
AND OF THE FATHERS OF POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS 
(Percentages) 



Population Grouping 


Occupational Categories 


Professional 


Managerial 


College 
University 
Technical Institute 


13 
21 
10 


25 
28 
26 


Vocational School 


5 


9 


Population of B.C. 


3 


12 



The figures indicate that college students are a selective segment of the popula- 
tion in terms of fathers' occupations, although by no means as highly selective as 
are university students. A significant difference was found in these two occupa- 
tional groups between vocational school students and all others, including the 
population at large. These data are consistent with the differences observed with 
respect to other socio-economic variables. 

Further analysis (Chapter 8) based upon these two occupational groups will 
show that Grade 12 students are also a selective sample of the population at large. 
Thus, the selection process begins even before the potential post-secondary stu- 
dent graduates from secondary school. 

TIME OF DECISION TO CONTINUE EDUCATION 
BEYOND SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The S.C.O.P.E. study, 3 conducted by the Center for Research in Higher Educa- 
tion, Berkeley, analyzed data from several thousand high school students in a num- 



3. SCO P t Slucly. Schttol to College; Opportunities far Post-Sntihttory Etiuamon. Center for ihe Sludy of 1 ligher Education. 
University of California. Berkeley. California. 1969 



ber of areas in the United States. One of its conclusions was that the time of deci- 
sion to continue education beyond secondary school had an important effect upon 
eventual behaviour. In other words, the earlier the decision, the more likely the 
student would continue. This is not to suggest that the student made the decision 
independently, but rather that it was made by him and his family, The typical 
response of many university students was k Tve been planning to go to university 
for as long as I can remember," 

An interesting question in this context is whether community college students 
would show the same pattern of early decision, or whether the accessibility of com- 
m unify colleges would allow them to make later commitments to continue their 
education. 

One item in the questionnaire asked students to identify the school level at 
which they decided to continue to post-secondary education. University students 
were found to make the earliest decisions, while a considerable number of college 
students had, in fact, made the decision after leaving school. It is interesting that 
these results, which are summarized in Table 5-8, are comparable with the U.S. ex- 
perience. 



TABLE 5-8 

TIME OF DECISION TO CONTINUE EDUCATION 
BEYOND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(Percentages) 



Students 


Grade 7 or 
Earlier 


Grades 
8-11 


Grade 12 


After Leaving 
School 


Still 
Undecided 


Cannot 
Remember 


Total 


University 


% 


32 


10 


9 


I 


12 


100 


Community 
















College 


22 


23 


13 


27 


2 


13 


100 


Technical 
















Institute 


23 


34 * 


14 


19 


1 


9 


100 


Vocational 
















School 


6 


21 


8 


53 


1 


11 


100 


All Students 


23 


25 


12 


25 


3 


12 


100 



College students whose fathers' occupations could be classed as "professional" 
tended to make the decision earlier than other students; almost one-third indicated 
that they made the decision in "Grade 7 or earlier." This proportion was signifi- 
cantly higher than for students whose fathers had other occupations. It appears 
that whatever influence parents had upon this decision, the occupation of the 
father seemed to play an important part. 

The responses of community college students to this question differed accord- 
ing to the programs they were taking in college. Academic transfer students tended 
to make their decision much earlier than either the career/technical or vocational 
program students. In the latter case, a pattern consistent with that of students in 
vocational schools was evident, with half of vocational program students making 
the decision after leaving high school. 

The results of thp question as applied to college students are summarized in Ta- 
ble 5-9. 




TABLE 5-9 

TIME OF DECISION Or" COLLEGE STL DENTS TO CONTINCE 
EDUCATION BEYOND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(Pcreentaucs) 



College 
Program 


(trade 7 or 
Earlier 


Grades 
8-11 


Grade 12 


After Leaving 
School I'u 


Still 
decide 


Cannot 
d Remember 


Total 


Academic 












12 


100 


Transfer 


26 


24 


12 


23 


3 


Career/ 














100 


Technical 


lb 


28 


17 


28 


I 


10 


Vocational 


8 


16 


11 


50 


2 


13 


100 


Other 


18 


19 


9 


34 


7 


13 


100 



OTHER VARIABLES 

The degree to which the community college offers a "second chance" educa- 
tional opportunity for a certain percentage of the population is reflected in the data 
reported in Chapter 4. Evidence was presented there to show that colleges at- 
tracted students from an older age group than are enrolling at university. Further- 
more, a significant proportion of college students have been away from formal 
education for several years which, in many cases, was terminated well below the 
level of high school graduation. It is important that Chapters 4 and 5 be considered 
together in assessing the overall profile of the community college student. 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FULL-TIME AND 
PART-TIME COLLEGE STUDENTS 

As was discussed in Chapter 3, the growth of full-time enrolments in post-se- 
condary education in recent years paralleled a similar increase in secondary school 
enrolments. The increased participation in post-secondary education of the popula- 
tion as a whole can be accounted for largely by the dramatic increase in part-time 
enrolments. Consequently a profile of the part-time student is of particular in- 
terest. 

In terms of enrolment status (full-time or part-time), college students were 
found to fall into two major groups: full-time students taking five courses or more 
(62%) and part-time students taking two courses or less (28%). Only 10% of stu- 
dents were enrolled in three or four courses. The latter group tend to be more simi- 
lar to the one or two course group than to the full-time group. Consequently, it 
seemed appropriate in this section to restrict discussion to the two major groups: 
full-time students taking five courses or more and part-time students taking two 
courses or less. 

Table 5-10 presents a summary of the most significant areas of difference bet- 
ween part-time and full-time students. These results are based on the responses of 
the over 6500 college students who were among the respondents to the 1972 Post- 
Secondary Student Survey. 
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Full-time and part-time students did not differ significantly in terms of family 
income, father's occupation and father's education, with the exception that stu- 
dents whose lathers had completed less than Grade 8 were somewhat less inclined 
to be enrolled full-time than the rest (56% vs 62%) and more inclined to be part- 
time (34% vs 28%). 

With reference to Table 5-10, males were somewhat more inclined to be 
enrolled full-time than females. Over three-quarters of students under 20 were 
enrolled full-time, compared to only about one-quarter of those 25 and over. Only 
10% of vocational students were enrolled part-time compared to 20% of academic 
transfer and 60% of general education students. 

The longer the time since leaving secondary school, the more likely were stu- 
dents to enrol part-time. Only about 10% of students who had just graduated from 
secondary school were enrolled part-time, compared to 70% of those who had left 
10 or more years ago. 

Of college students who had completed Grade 12, 72% were enrolled full-time 
and 21% part-time. Interestingly, amefng those who did not complete high school, 
the proportion enrolled full-time increased as their level of formal schooling 
decreased: thus, while only 39% of students who had completed Grade 10 or 11 
were enrolled full-time the proportion increased steadily to 66% of those whose 
formal schooling stopped in Grade 7 L . 

Students were somewhat more inclined to enrol full-time if their academic 
record in secondary school was average (neither particularly good or particularly 
bad), if they decided to continue on to post-secondary education prior to their last 
year in secondary school and if they intended to continue on to university. Those 
intending to work or study full-time after college and those who were most in- 
terested in the job training aspects of post-secondary education were also some- 
what more likely to enrol full-time than part-time. 

Perhaps the most interesting conclusion about differences between full-time 
and part-time students is that these are not related to their socio-economic back- 
grounds but rather to characteristics of the individuals themselves, their academic 
histories and personal goals. 



SUMMARY 



In socio-economic terms, community colleges attract a much more 
heterogeneous group of students than the universities or the technical institute. In 
virtually all variables examined (father's education and occupation, family finan- 
cial status, time of decision to continue education beyond secondary school) col- 
lege students reflected a population far more comparable to the general population 
than did students attending the more traditional institutions. This pattern ap- 
peared to be consistent at both the provincial and regional level. In the popular use 
of the term, community colleges are democratizing agents in an educational con- 
text. 

The student population in the community colleges, although more closely ap- 
proaching the socio-economic pattern of the community, might still be regarded as 
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a selective group. Significant differences were found to exist in all socio-economic 
variables between studer.ts and the population at large at both provincial and 
regional levels. It might be concluded that despite the efforts made and the policies 
adopted, colleges generally are still not attracting a fully representative sample of 
the population. Many potential students from the lower end of the socio-economic 
scale are not yet enrolling in the colleges. Time may increase the attractiveness of 
colleges or perhaps even greater efforts are needed to interpret their role to the 
community at large. 

When college students were viewed according to their program of study, 
another pattern emerged. Academic transfer students, who may be considered to 
be planning to continue on to university, were much more comparable to univer- 
sity students in socio-economic terms than were other college students. Although 
there were wide variations among transfer students in terms of academic achieve- 
ment, father's occupation and education, and financial status, they were §ither 
similar to students entering university directly. This observation has implications 
for those who wish to study the influences of socio-economic factors upon educa- 
tional goals. Although their routes might be different, the eventual objectives of 
transfer students and direct entry students seem to be similar. 

Differences between full-time and part-time students were found to be related 
to their individual characteristics, academic history and personal goals rather than 
to their socio-economic backgrounds. 

The case (or the college as a democratizing agent in post-secondary education is 
generally supported by the evidence presented in this chapter. With some reserva- 
tions, the goals and expectations of college personnel are being achieved in this 
regard. Furthermore, the colleges are providing second chance educational oppor- 
tunities for many. 





Chapter 6 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT — 
OPINIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 

The comprehensive community college has produced not only curricula of 
varied scope, but a student clientele with diverse backgrounds. As the growth of 
the two-yea/colleges continues, it appears likely that the variations already found 
to exist within this student body will continue to widen. 

Although relatively little is known about the relationship between an in- 
dividuals attitudes and values and his decisions in life, his opinions and expecta- 
tions certainly play a major role. For this reason, the opinions and expectations of 
community college students are an important aspect of any wide-ranging assess- 
ment of community colleges. ~ r 

Published literature about the opinions and expectations of college students is 
generally restricted to such topics as health, marriage, and vocational objectives. In 
British Columbia, the views ofxollege students and of potential college students 
had not been Systematically investigated prior to this study. However, the results 
presented in this chapter begin to shed some light on them, particularly in relation 
to educational objectives. 

Data about the opinions and expectations of students were obtained from the 
Opinion Survey of 1971 and the Post-Secondary Survey of 1972. While the former 
included only students enrolling for the first time at community colleges, the latter 
covered all post-secondary institutions and is the principal source of the results re- 
ported-herc. These are discussed under the following headings: 

— Educational Decisions; 

— Educational Objectives; 

— Educaiional Expectations; 

Views of the Post-Secondary Educational System; 

— Student Satisfaction; 

— General Knowledge of Educational Institution; 

— Plans After College. 

EDUCATIONAL DECISIONS 

Students were asked which individuals had been the most influential in helping 
them to decide their future" educational plans. It was found that parents and family, 
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relatives, and friends were the three most important groups helping or influencing 
students in their decisions concerning future educational plans. In the opinion of 
students, teachers and counsellors played only a minor role in this matter (Table 



TAHLE 6-1 

RELATIVE IMPOR TANCE OF INDIVIDUALS IN INFLUENCING STUDENTS' DECISIONS 
CONCERNING FUTURE EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
(Percentages) 1 



Important Individuals 


College 


University 


Vocational 


Technical 




School 


Institute 


Parent/guardian 


46 


65 


34 


54 


Friend 


16 


13 


20 


17 


Relative 


13 


14 


16 


13 


Employer/professional 








person 


8 


5 


9 


11 


Secondary school 






teacher 


6 


11 


3 


7 


Secondary school 






counsellor 


5 


5 


6 


6 
2 


Other counsellors 


4 


1 


25 


College student, past 






or present 


3 


3 


1 


3 


College instructor or 








counsellor 


3 


1 


1 


3 


Other 


I* 


13 


20 


15 



1 Percentages do not total 100 since students were allowed lo mark all response options applicable. 



Parents and Family 

Nearly one-half of all students stated that their parents were the individuals 
most influential in helping them to make their educational decisions. Friends and 
relatives complemented the parental influence, but to a lesser degree. While "out 
of family" influences are growing in to-day's society, the results of the study 
clearly support the view that the family is still the single most influential body in 
the decision-making process of individuals. 

Young students, academic transfer students, and students from the upper 
socio-economic levels (as determined by father's occupation), all relied on parental 
guidance to a greater degree than did other students. The financial involvement of 
parents in these cases may be a contributing motivating force. Equal proportions of 
both sexes indicated reliance on parental advice. 

While college, vocational school and technical institute students demonstrated 
close similarities in their responses regarding the importance of parental influence, 
university students were more dependent on family ties. Possible explanations for 
this are two-fold: 1) college students tend to be somewhat older than university 
students and consequently more independent, and 2) financial obligations at 
university are normally at least double those at college, thereby imposing a some- 
what greater motivation for university students to follow "parental advice," 
especially if dependent on their financial support. 

The importance of family support cannot be over emphasized: nearly one-half 
of students and their families were equally agreed upon the importance of college 




attendance. Only in a minority of cases , one in five, did students indicate that they 
were more eager for a college education than their families. Students with higher 
academic ability (C.A.A.T. scores greater than 64) tended to receive more support 
in their educational efforts from their families than did other students. 

The wide range of student opinion that appears so often in this chapter is also 
in evidence here. While there are differences amongst the various types of post- 
secondary institutions, there are more prominent differences between programs 
within the institutions than between institutions. For example, within the colleges, 
academic transfer students reported greater parental influence than vocational pro- 
gram students. 



Counsellor 

While many colleges in British Columbia require prospective students to see a 
college counsellor prior to completing their initial enrolment, only half of first time 
students reported having consulted a counsellor. The reason for the difference be- 
tween what should have been close to a 100% figure and the observed 52% figure is 
not clear. It is possible, however, that while new students are required to meet with 
a counsellor at least once, their discussion may be on more imminent matters such 
as programs and timetables for the upcoming semester, rather than on long-range 
educational and career goals. 

About 20% of the students who consulted counselling staff about their future 
educational plans found them to be the most helpful of the persons they consulted. 
However, with regard to students' long-term educational expectations, profes- 
sional counsellors, whether at college or secondary school, had little influence. All 
told, only 10% reported counsellors as influential compared to 73% reporting 
parents, friends and relatives. 

The reason for the apparently limited influence of counsellors is not clear. It 
may be due to insufficient time for establishing useful dialogue with students, or it 
may be related to the dissatisfaction with the nature of counselling services which 
was expressed in several local studies 1 * 2 of former community college students. 

Nevertheless, a conclusion which can be made is that greater emphasis should 
be placed by colleges on ensuring that the families and friends of students have ac- 
cess to useful material upon which decisions may be made. 

Instructor 

Faculty members in the British Columbia colleges have traditionally been 
looked upon as ^instructors." Unlike some United States colleges where part of the 
workload of an instructor is formal counselling, the B.C. counterpart has no such 
obligation. 

Student consultation with college instructors regarding future educational plans 
was virtually non-existent. While it may be expected that college instructors would 
be in an ideal position to advise students* the students apparently either did not 
share this opinion or did not have the opportunity for such consultation. In fact, 
very few of the students who contacted instructors regarded their advice as in- 
fluential. While the students surveyed had been at college for less than one month 

1 Gordon Jones and John I) Dcnnison. The ftimat Xan-t'crsntvr Canumtnity College Student. Vancouver Community Col- 
lege. Vancouver. B.C.. March 1973 

2 Gordon Jones and John D Dcnnison. A Comparative Stud) of Pentsier and Son-Petstster Cnlfrxe Students. Vancouver 
Conimunii) College. Vancouver. B C. June 1972. 
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and may not have become accustomed to seek advice from teaching faculty about 
their educational plans, they did not show any significant tendencies to consult 
professional educators in the past either. Even in secondary school, no more than 
5% of students reported the secondary school teacher as most important in helping 
or influencing decisions concerning future educational plans. 3 



EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



Students are the group within the community which is most immediately con- 
cerned with the objectives of the educational system. Yet, their views have 
generally been overlooked by society. As part of the Impact Study, students were 
asked their opinions concerning the four most commonly stated goals of post-sec- 
ondary education. The results indicate that there is no concensus amongst students 
on basic educational objectives. Not only did the results vary widely between in- 
stitutions, but also from program to program within institutions. For community 
college students, two objectives emerged as the most important: 1) the learning of 
skills that lead to a job, and 2) the development of a broad general outlook on a 
variety of subjects (Table 6-2). 

TABLE 6-2 

MOST IMPORTANT OBJECTIVE OK POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AS VIEWED BY POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS 
( Percentages) 



Objective 


.College 


I Diversity 


Vocational 


Technical 


School 


Institute 


Skills that lead lo job 


30 


27 


59 


48 


Broad general outlook 


30 


30 


16 


15 


Skills and habits for 










critical thinking 


23 


28 


17 


26 


Social and 










emotional adjustment 


17 


15 


8 


11 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Job Skills 

The occupational aspect of education was a paramount objective in the minds 
of many students. Three out of ten college and university students indicated the 
major objective of post-secondary education to be the learning of skills that lead to 
a job. This figure doubled to six out of ten vocational school students and to one- 
half of technical institute students. The necessity for a comprehensive approach to 
community college development is evident when the variety of objectives listed by 
college students is observed. The proportion of students listing job skills varied 
widely amongst college programs with over 50% of vocational program students in- 
dicating this objective compared to about 40% of career/technical students and 20% 
of academic transfer students (Table 6-3). Younger college students were found to 
be more job oriented than the older ones. 



3 Working Report tmptut Study series. July 1973 
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TAULK6-3 

MOST IMPORTANT OBJKCi lVK OK I'OST-SKCONDARY KOL CATION AS VIKWKD BY 
POST-S ECOXO A R Y STL'DKNTS 
ACCORDING TO COI.LKCiK PROGRAM AND AGE 
(Percentages) 



College !* nigrum Arc 



Object he 





Career 
Technical 


Vocational 


Academic 
Transfer 


Other 


Under 
20 


20-24 


Over 
24 


Skills that lead to job 


42 


54 


22 


28 


35 


26 


21 


Broad general outlook 


21 


18 


34 


30 


29 


29 


34 


Skills and habits for 
















critical thinking 


22 


17 


26 


24 


21 


28 


26 


Social and 












17 


19 


emotional adjustment 


15 


11 


18 -t. 


18 


15 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Yo<r 


100 


100 


100 



Broad Outlook and Critical Thinking 

While job related skills were undoubtedly of great importance, the develop- 
ment of a broad general outlook in a variety of subjects, and the development of 
skills needed in critical thinking were listed by the next largest group of students. 
Once again, there was wide variation in the responses from different types of in- 
stitutions. College and university students were twice as likely to indicate these ob- 
jectives as welfe vocational and technical institute students. Within the colleges 
themselves, considerable differences of opinion were found as to the objectives of 
post-secondar^ education. These differences were related to college programs, with 
academic transfer students more inclined to a view emphasizing a broad general 
outlook rather than job skills. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 

A surprisingly large number of students had no clear goals concerning their 
highest level of education but among those who did, a university degree was the 
most common objective (Table 6-4). 

Almost 40% of college students expected to obtain some sort of university 
degree. These expectations are not in line with reality since only about 5% transfer 
from college to university. Even among academic transfer students only 20% ac- 
tually transfer, compared to 58% indicating transfer expectations. In other words, 
the expectations of a large proportion of college students are not being realized. 

The attainment of a "trade qualification" or a "technical institute diploma" was 
the expected objective of 15% of college students. Percentages differed according to 
college program, with 52% of students in the career/technical and vocational 
programs indicating educational expectations other than a university degree. 

While the community college has provided the opportunity for two years of 
post-secondary education to many citizens, the impact of socio-economic barriers 
is still evident when individuals consider their further education or training. While 
many students from lower socio-economic backgrounds aspired toward a univer- 
sity degree (34%) the percentage among higher socio-economic students was con- 
siderably greater (47%). 
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TAIil.K 6-4 

HKiHKSI I.KVKI, OK KIM CATION KXI'KCTK!) TO BK ATTAlNKI) BY 
POST-SKCONDARY S IT DKNTS 1)1 KIMJ THEIR UI-KTIMF. 
(IVrci'iiUmi's) 



UiuluM U-vel Kxprervd 1'iillene 



Ciratluaiion from 

secondarj school I 

Trade qualification 6 
Community college, 

one or i wo years 8 
Technical institute 

diploma 0 

Bachelor s degree 13 
Teaching certificate 

with B.lul. 8 

Professional degree 10 

Master's degree 7 

PhD 4 

No idea 34 



loial 100 



I niu*rsit> Vocational Technical 
School Institute- 



0 


1 


0 


1 


48 


1 


1 


4 


0 


1 


5 


55 


19 


4 


0 


II 


1 


1 


21 


1 


6 


12 


i 


2 


9. 


1 


2 


25 


34 


27 



100 U)0 100 



The development of college curricula and of a consistent college philosophy 
may be handicapped by the rather large proportion of students (about 30%) who 
indicated tha| they had no idea as to the highest level of education they expected to 
attain*. This indecision was not related to age, with mature students indicating as 
much indecision as college-age students. 

University students were somewhat clearer regarding their ultimate educa- 
tional goals than were college or vocational school students, with only one-quarter 
reporting "no idea" about their highest expected educational attainment. It may be 
assumed that the lack of decision here is at least partly concerned with the extent 
of degree attainment and that university students are. therefore, more committed 
as to future direction than college and vocational school students. 

As was the case for college students, socio-economic status seemed to have 
some bearing on university students* educatonal expectations, but from a different 
standpoint. A slightly greater percentage of students from low socio-economic 
categories (24%) looked to a Bachelor's degree as their top attainment than did 
higher category students (18%), A greater percentage of low category students 
(18%) aimed for the Bachelor of Education degree than did the higher category 
(9%). Yet, at the graduate level the difference in percentages was small. In other 
svords, socio-economic status did not appear to present a significant barrier to in- 
tended study at the graduate level. 

Evidence collected in the community aspect of this study (Chapter 10) indi- 
cates that there is a general feeling in the community that students have a basically 
"lazy" attitude, reflecting the theory that "someone else owes me a living. 11 If cre- 
dence can be given to student responses to the question, "How important is it that 
you finish college?' 1 , then the community concern about today's student is not sup- 
ported. Ninety percent of students indicated that completion of college is at least 
"somewhat 11 important. In other words, no more than one-tenth of students 
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looked upon completion as "not of importance" and these tended to be over twen- 
ty-five years of age. 

Further to this, the seriousness of college study to the vast majority of students 
is reflected in their attitude toward the importance of good grades. Less than 5% in- 
dicated that good grades were not important. 

It may well be concluded, therefore, that today's college students are basically 
sincere and determined to be successful in their educational endeavours, regardless 
of level of expectation. 



VIEWS OF THE POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



Choice of Institution 

In considering the choice of a post-secondary institution, the particular 
programs available, closeness to home and low cost were regarded as the most im- 
portant influences (Table 6-5). 

TABI.K 6-5 

factors considers) most important by st i ih'.nts in 
. -\. * sklkcT-Im; a post-srcondary institution 

(Percentages) 1 



Factors Inflneitcinu 


College 


I ni\ ersit\ 


Vocational 


Technical 


Choi ei' of Institution 






School 


Institute 


Particular programs 








80 


available 


43 


41 


57 


Close to home 


41 


34 


31- 


12 


Low cost 


34 


10 


22 


23 


Stepping-stone to 


29 






5 


another institution 


9 


9 


Good teaching 


20 


35 


28 


56 


Did not consider other 










alternatives 


8 


23 


13 


9 


Broad, general program 








3 


olTercd 


7 


9 


10 


Good intellectual/ 








23 


research reputation 


6 


18 


10 


Friends going 


4 


13 


2 


2 


Advice of parent/ 










guardian 


3 


U 


4 


4 


I:\tra-curricular 










activities 


1 


. 4 


1 


1 

2 


Good physical facilities 


1 


4 


4 


Chance to live ii\\;i> 










from home 


2 


9 


S 


2 


I- iisicr to gain .id mission 


0 


3 


9 


I 


Refused admittance to 










first choice institution 


4 


2 


7 


2 



1 Percentages do not mial m KXI since students wen: allowed in marls up to to three response options 



Program availability svas a determining influence for 40% of college and univer- 
sity students, for over 50% of vocational school students and for 80% of technical 
institute students. While for community college students in academic transfer 
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programs the availability of programs was not a consideration, for the 
career/ technical and vocational college students it was of major importance. A 
priority in the post-secondary system would then seem to be the provision of pro- 
grams sought by the students. The institutions which do so will have the greatest 
impact within the system. 

The community colleges have indicated that they are teaching institutions, and 
that unlike the universities, where there is a mix of teaching and research, they will 
concentrate solely on instruction. Of all post-secondary students, college students 
placed the least importance on good teaching — yet, colleges take pride in being 
teaching institutions. 

Closeness to home was an important factor for many students especially at the 
colleges, where 40% rated this aspect as important. However, it must be pointed 
out that since the type of program offered is the most important consideration in 
the choice of post-secondary institution, students intending to go to university, 
vocational school, or technical institute have little freedom of choice concerning 
location and therefore could not let "closeness to home ,> be a factor. On the other 
hand, community colleges campuses have been located in strategic population 
centres throughout the province, a practice that is clearly well-justified. 

While the low cost of attending community colleges has opened the possibility 
of post-secondary education to segments of the population hitherto unable to at- 
tend institutions of higher education, it has not greatly affected reasons for the 
choice of particular institutions. Regardless of the socio-economic status of stu- 
dents, their reasons for choosing an institution varied no more than 2%. In other 
words, while one-third of college students reported low cost as a consideration in 
their choice of college, the percentage was not higher for low socio-economic stu- 
dents. Thus, among college students low cost is of equal importance at all socio- 
economic levels. Low cost was of lesser importance to students in vocational 
schools (22%). the technical institute (23%), and universities. 

Important Aspects of Instructors 

Regardless of the type of post-secondary institution attended, first time stu- 
dents considered "good teaching skills" as of the utmost importance (Table 6-6). 
Over one-half of all students reported this view, with university and technical in- 
stitute students expressing this opinion to a far greater degree than college or voca- 
tional school students. Second in importance is the helief that the instructor should 
be knowledgeable in his own subject area. This is virtually assured in the pro- 
vince's post-secondary system by the high level of expertise required for instruc- 
tors. However, the most highly rated characteristic, good teaching, is left purely to 
chance as no formal assessment or certification of teaching skills is required. 

Fee Considerations 

The issue of tuition fees has been, and still is, a contentious one. In the main, 
student fees have remained relatively stable during the past decade even in the 
face of inflation. 

While community college fees are low in comparison with university fees, ad- 
vocates of free tuition point to the larger proportion of low socio-economic status 
students attending college compared to the proportion attending university. They 
suggest that tuition fees could still be a major barrier to universal accessibility. 
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Bearing this point in mind, the results of the student survey were somewhat unex- 
pected in that only two-fifths of students advocated free tuition (Table 6-7). 



TABLE 6-6 

CHARACTERISTICS CONSIDERED BY STIDENTS TO BE MOST IMPORTANT 
IN A POST-SECONDARY INSTRUCTOR 
(Percentages) 1 



Important Characteristics 


Colleue 


I ni\ ersits 


Vocational 


Technical 






School 


Institute 


Good teaching skills 


50 


65 


52 


66 


Knowledgeable in ov\'n 








50 


subject area 


42 


47 


47 


Approachable 






32 


29 


personality 


30 


28 


Broad knowledge of 








- 21 


related fields 


20 


19 


23 


Encourages active 








13 


class participation 


19 


15 


12 


Requires high standards 


4 


3 


8 


2 


Good reputation with 








3 


former students 


4 


4 


6 



1 Percentages do not Uii.il 100 since students were allowed to murk all response options applicable 



TABLE 6-7 

STUDENT VIEWS ON FREE TUTION FOR POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 

(Percentages) 



Views 


College 


Cniversitv 


Vocational 
School 


Technical 
Institute 


Tuition free education 


42 


37 


40 


37 


Tuition payable by student 


15 


16 " 


11 


22 


Conditional upon ability 


43 


47 


49 


41. 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The students from the lower socio-economic level tended to favour free tuition 
more (48%) than those from the middle or high levels (43% and 41% respectively). 
Academic transfer students were more in favour of free tuition than vocational 
students (43% compared to 38%); however, vocational students have by far the 
best opportunity to receive free tuition and maintenance through government 
grants and assistance programs. 

A substantial proportion of college students held the position that a no tuition 
fee concept should be conditional upon student ability. This stand was supported 
by 46% of females and 39% of males. The percentages of individuals advocating the 
"conditional upon student's ability" approach variecj, somewhat with socio- 
economic status, but these differences were generally not significant. 

The percentages of university and technical institute students responding in 
favour of free tuition were somewhat lower than for college students. When socio- 
economic factors were considered, the lower classification again showed a greater 
desire for the no tuition fee concept. 
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Another example of the wide range in the economic status of college students 
was their estimates of monthly expenditures, which ranged from less than S50 per 
month to over $300 per month. Students expected to obtain the finances for their 
education from a variety of sources, mostly personal savings, jobs, parents, and to 
a lesser degree, loans and government support (Table 6-8). A significant percen- 
tage (75%) of vocational school students relied on government programs as their 
main source of funds. One-half of both college and university students relied on 
full or part-time jobs in order to acquire sufficient Junds to continue their educa- 
tion. 



TABUS 6-8 

STUDENTS' MAIN SOURCKS OF FI NOS FOR POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

(Percentages) 1 



«3 

Source of Funds 


College 


Lniversitj 


Vocational 


Technical 








School 


Institute 


Persona) savings 


32 


34 


18 


56 


Part-time job 


31 


44 


11 


31 


Pull-time job 


18 


6 


7 


2 


Parcnls 


18 


31 


• 5 


21 


Loans 


5 


8 


2 


12 


Scholarship, bursary 


5 


27 


1 


14 


Spouse 


7 


2 


7 


7 


Government program 


8 


4 


75 


4 


Other 


3 


2 


9 


3 



I Percentages do not total to 100 since students were allowed io mark up to two response options 



Two-thirds of post-secondary students reported monthly expenses at or below 
$150. There was, however, one exception to this pattern. Vocational program stu- 
dents at both community colleges and vocational schools reversed the trend with 
nearly two-thirds reporting expenditures of over S 150 per month. In fact, 20% of 
vocational students spent in excess of S300 per month compared with less than 6% 
of university and college students, and 4% of technical institute students. However, 
it must be remembered that vocational students are considerably older than other 
students and, therefore, more likely to be living independently or even supporting 
a family. As was pointed out, over half of the vocational students were receiving 
government support and relied far less than other students on personal savings 
and jobs to finance their education. College and university students from the low 
socio-economic category indicated approximately the same monthly expenses as 
did students from the middle and upper levels. However, older students reported 
much higher expenditures than did younger ones. 

Student Society ^ 

The majority of provincial colleges require students to pay a fee to belong to,.the 
college's student society. Arguments in the past to justify this posi|jonJxi]^cpme^ 
from administration and college councils to the effect that all students benefit frorrf* 
student society activities. However, over half of the students surveyed felt that 
there should be no compulsory student society fees. A further one-quarter of stu- 
dents were unsure whether compulsory fees should be charged or not. 
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Career/technical students, males, and older students were more inclined to oppose 
the collection of compulsory student society fees than other v students. 

Part of the overall impact of education is the involvement of students in ac- 
tivities other than those traditionally associated with education and training, and 
involvement with student society activities may be part of an overall educational 
process. While the success of students' councils is often questionable in the light of 
general student apathy, the responses of students entering the colleges for the first 
time indicate a more positive view point. At least two-thirds of students felt that 
student council activities should go beyond social events. When questioned further 
on this point, nearly 90% felt that all matters of interest to college students should 
be in the area of student council involvement. Academic transfer and younger stu- 
dents tended to reflect this position somewhat more positively than others. Almost 
half of the student body felt that all matters of general interest to the community 
could be considered by a student council. From these views it may be concluded 
that organized student council activities have the support of most students and 
could have considerable impact on college direction. 



STUDENT SATISFACTION 

Two areas of student satisfaction were studied: 1) those in which students 
would expect to find their greatest life satisfaction, and 2) those which are impor- 
tant in terms of the students' personal satisfaction while at college. 

Greatest Life Satisfaction 

While student responses on this item differed considerably among the four 
types of post-secondary institutions, there were definite similarities in responses 
according to program. In other words, academic transfer students from the colleges 
responded in a similar manner to university students, vocational college students 
had similar view points to vocational school students, and technical institute stu- 
dents expressed reasonably similar views to the colleges' career/technical students. 
Thus, student differences were more pronounced by program than they were by 
institution (Table 6-9). 

Marriage and a family would provide the greatest life satisfaction for approx- 
imately one-third of university, vocational, and technical institute students, and for 
one-quarter of college students. Age was not a factor in response to this item. 
Following in importance were career, occupational or professional activities, and 
leisure time activities such as sports. At a time when there is increasing awareness 
of world problems and concern for the "ills of society,"it was noted that^u ( obLop- 
tions as improving life for others, religious activities, literature, art, music, com- 
munity activities, and politics did .not rate highly. 

Various socio-economic characteristics of students were compared with their 
expectations concerning greatest life satisfaction. Some of the findings may be con- 
sidered self-evident and not unexpected, yet others were somewhat surprising. 
The factors studied were the student's secondary school grade point average, 
father's and mother's occupation, father's and mother's education, and family's fi- 
nancial position, each matched against the individual student's "life satisfaction." 
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TABI.K 6-9 

A(TIVITIKS IN WHICH POST-S Kt'ON DA R V STUDKNTS EXPECT 
Til KIR (iRKATKST I.IKE SATISFACTION 
(Pmenfajjcs) 1 



Aetivilies 


Collide 




Vocational 


Technical 








School 


Institute 


Marriage and Family 


26 


31 


36 


41 


Career, uccup<tiionul 










activities 


24 


20 


31 


33 


Professional/ 










inielleemal aetivilies 


19 


28 


7 


13 


Humanitarian 










aciivitics 


15 


15 


12 


11 


Leisure time 










activities, sports 


15 


23 


12 


27 


Literature, art. 










music 


12 


'l2 


7 


5 


Making money. 










business 


11 


9 


25 


14 


Religious activities 


4 


5 


4 


4 


Community activities. 










politics 


3 


3 


1 . 


2 


Other 


11 


9 


15 


8 



I Percentages du noi iniul io 100 since students were allowed lo mark-up 10 iwu response options. 

Looking first at secondary school grade point average, as it decreased there was 
a steady decline in the proportion of students who felt that life satisfaction would 
be found in professional or intellectual activity. The proportion fell from !8% of 
"A" grade (4.0 g.p.a.) students to 12% of u P" grade (1,0 g.p.a.) students. Further, 
the interest in making money rose sharply from 3% of "A." students to 22% of the 
"'failing" students, and those placing high importance on leisure represented 8% of 
the top achievers and 13% of the low achievers. 

Just what influence the father and mother of a student would exert on life's 
satisfaction was difficult to assess. There was, however, some indication that the 
offspring of fathers whose occupation was of a managerial or professional nature 
were more inclined to find satisfaction in professional or intellectual activities than 
in career or occupational pursuits. No strong trends were revealed in relation to 
mother's occupation. 

The educational levels of fatheis had a similar impact as their occupations. Stu- 
dents whose fathers had a university education were most likely to expect their 
greatest life satisfaction to be in professional or intellectual activities and least 
likely in career or occupational pursuits. Mother's education, like occupation, did 
not show any significant relationships. 

Family finances provided some interesting observations. Students from 
families whose annual income was rated as "far above average'' (where average 
was defined as $10,000 per year) were less likely to be interested in satisfaction 
through a career or occupation, in improving the life of others and somewhat more 
interested in professional and intellectual activities and in earning money. 

Personal Satisfaction at College 

While the previous section dealt with the expected lifetime satisfaction of stu- 
dents, this section considers the personal satisfaction which students expected to 
find in their educational institutions. Some members of the community express 
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the view that today's college students are frivilous and disinterested in a "rear 
education. This is not, however, supported by the results of this study. Items which 
implied a strong dedication to education and effort were indicated by a majority of 
students from all types of post-secondary institutions (Table 6-10). 



TABLK 6-10 

IMPORTANT ITEMS OF STI DKNT SATISFACTION 

i)i rim; post-secondary education 

(Percentages) 1 



Vocational Technical 

Important Factors College luiversit) School Institute 



Study in field of 










mnjor interest 


40 


46 


43 


55 


Discovery of new 










ideas, interests 


38 


40 


37 


36 


Academic competition. 










good grades 


38 


43 


49 


52 


Acquiring general 










knowledge 


33 


35 


37 


31 


Social life 


15 


27 


16 


24 


Athletics 


10 


13 


11 


9 


"Rap*' sessions 


10 


12 


11 


13 


Individual artistic 










or literary work 


9 


8 


5 


3 


Student activities 


6 


7 


5 


8 



1 Perccniiiges do noi toi.il to 100 since students were itlloued lo murk up to three response options 



Self-discovery, insight, the discovery of new interests and talents, course work, 
academic competition, the getting of good grades, and individual study or research 
all ranked high in importance to students. Such items as social life, parties, 
athletics, "rap sessions 1 ' with other students, and individual artistic or literary 
work, while obviously of considerable importance to some students, were not of 
consequence to the vast majority. In light of previous evidence which indicated 
that students expected considerable "input" in general college affairs, it was rather 
unexpected to find such a lack of pctaonal satisfaction in the various student ac- 
tivities. While this may reflect an indifference on the part of the vast majority of 
students concerning involvement in student affairs, it may also indicate dedication 
to course work. Where'salisfaction was expressed in student activities, it was 
usually by the younger student. 

The ability uf students as measured by the C.A.A.T. was not, for the most part, 
a distinguishing feature in their personal satisfaction. However, students with 
higher ability were definitely less interested in athletics and student government 
than were students with lower ability. The acquiring of good grades and the 
academic competition involved were important elements of personal satisfaction 
for at least one-third of the students and, depending upon the program in which 
they were enrolled, for as many as one-half of the students. As has been noted pre- 
viously in this chapter, there were closer similarities here among students accord- 
ing to program rather than according to type institution. 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

If the impact of community colleges in British Columbia were to be measured 
purely by the knowledge of students about their college at the time of first enrol- 
ment, then that impact might be considered to be minimal. Students generally 
.knew very little about their college. Two basic areas of "knowledge" were ex- 
amined. 

General Knowledge about the Institution 

A greater percentage of university, vocational school, and technical institute 
students were familiar with their institution's course offerings, course require- 
ments, general philosophy, and instructional reputation, than were community col- 
lege students (Table 6-1 1). For example, while course work requirements were ap- 
parently understood by 62% of vocational school students, 59% of university stu- 
^ dents, and 70% of technical institute students, this was true for only 37% of college 4 
students. Further, within the college itself, the academic transfer student was less 
inclined to be familiar with course work requirements than the vocational and 
career/technical student. The difference is hard to explain, especially in view of the 
fact that college counsellors visit secondary schools to present information to po- 
tential college students (and in some cases also to their parents), college ad- 
ministrators endeavour to explain academic and training requirements in college 
publications, and instructors state their expectations during the first class sessions. 
In spite of all this, knowledge about many educational aspects of the college remain 
obscure to a large proportion of beginning students. 

TABLE 6-1 1 

.POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS* FAMILIARITY WITH 
VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THEIR INSTITUTION 
(Percentages) 1 



Aspect 


College 


University 


Vocational 
School 


Tech n tea I 
Institute 


Transferability of 










credit 


39 


23 


9 


17 


Variety & extent of 










course offerings 


39 


47 


47 


49 


Course work 










requirements 


37 


59 


62 


70 


General philosophy 










of institution 


21 


20 


24 


58 


Instructional 










reputation 


20 


42 


27 


67- 


Individualized help 










from faculty 


15 


24 


23 


41 


Number of students 










attending 


14 


59 


14 


36 


Extracurricular 










activities 


13 


37 


19 


39 


Availability of independent 










courses of study 


13 


13 


16 


16 


No response (interpreted as 










"no knowledge") 


18 


9 


11 


2 



I. Percentages do not loiit! to !00 since students were allowed to mark till response options applicable. 




From the early days of the college movement in British Columbia, considerable 
time and effort has been spent at the colleges and the universities to facilitate 
transfer to university. In spite of this effort, only one-half of academic transfer stu- 
dents indicated familiarity with transfer procedures. However, since only 20% of 
academic transfer students actually do transfer to a university, perhaps this is not 
surprising. 

Additional analysis indicated that academic transfer students who were 
younger and came from a higher socio-economic group had slightly better 
knowledge of their college than did other students. When the academic ability of 
students was considered, the low ability student was more inclined to know what 
was expected of him at college but less likely to be familiar with college philosophy 
or transfer procedures than the high ability student. 

In general, community college students are less knowledgeable about their in- 
stitution upon first enrolling than are students at university, vocational school or 
technical institute. The effectiveness of the community college in serving the com- 
munity comes into question when such large numbers of its students know so little 
about important areas of college operation. This ignorance is even more difficult to 
understand considering that the majority of students are required to consult with 
college counsellors prior to enrolment. 

College Expectations 

While first-time college students indie ited rather limited knowledge of the 
various aspects of college education, there seemed little doubt as to what they ex- 
pected at college. The majority expected "good teaching" (97%), yet very few 
indicated they knew anything about the academic reputation of their college (20%) 
and about course requirements (39%). Some 87% expected to find "good educa- 
tional and vocational counselling," but only 20% stated that they knew about the 
general philosophy of the college. Only two of five students seemed to know what 
was really expected oLtHem as far as reading, written work, participation in discus- 
sion and original thinking were concerned. Three-quarters of the male students 
and 82% of the female students expected an "opportunity for independent study," 
and yet one-third of male students and 39% of female students reported no 
knowledge of the ratio of required courses to electives; similar proportions 
reported no knowledge of the availability of specialized, independent courses of 
study. 

On the whole, one point was very clear: although students have definite expec- 
tations concerning college in their first month of attendance, they have very little 
knowledge about its philosophy, requirements and range of programs. 



PLANS AFTER COLLEGE 

The immediate plans of students after leaving college were varied (Table 6-12). 
The largest single group (one-third) planned to continue "with their education on a 
full-time basis. Almost 45% of academic transfer students indicated plans to con- 
tinue with full-time education. If it is assumed that this full-time education is 
university education, there is a wide discrepency between the proportion of stu- 
dents planning to continue to university and the 20% who actually do so. Male stu- 
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dents are more inclined to plan to continue their education on a full-time basis than 
females. Cotlege students under 20 years of age are also far more likely to plan to 
continue their education than the 20-24 year age group (40% to 29%). In addition, 
students from the low socio-economic group were less likely to continue. 

About equal percentages of college students planned to work full-time and to 
work and study simultaneously. Within these two groups there were considerable 
differences. For example, 21% of the low socio-economic group planned to work 
full-time, compared to only 13% of the high group. Students over 24 years of age 
had a greater tendency to plan on a combined program of work and education after 
college than did the younger students (32% to 11%). Students from vocational and 
career/technical programs were least likely to indicate plans to continue~education 
after completion of their program of study and most likely to plan to work either 
full-time or in conjunction with further education. Again, program was more in- 
dicative of plans than the institution type. The vast majority of college students in- 
dicated they would like to continue their education at a university. This was the 
case for over one-half of alj students, with a higher proportion of those from the 
high socio-economic group looking toward university than from the low category 
(62% to 51%). 



TABl.K 6-12 
PLANS 01- POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS 



AKTKR COMPLETION OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 






(Percentages) 






Plans 


Collie 


University 


Vocational 


Technical 








School 


Institute 


Continue education 










full-time 


32 


11 


2 


1 • 


Work and continue 










education 


18 


9 


17 


12 


Full-time job 


17 


30 


57 


57 


Undecided between 








work or education 


16 


20 


8 


14 


Other 


10 


10 


14 


5 


Travel 


6 


18 


2 


4 


Get married and 










raise a family 


1 


2 


0 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



SUMMARY 



This chapter has presented a summary of the opinions and expectations- of 
community college students in British Columbia and compared them with those of 
students entering universities, vocational schools, and the technical institute. 

Considerable variations in the views and expectations of college students were 
found on most issues. These existed on the basis of age, sex, socio-economic status 
and program of studies. Despite the diversity among college students, collectively 
they were different from students entering other post-secondary institutions. 

However, there were similarities among college students and those at other 
post-secondary institutions on the basis of program of study. College students in 
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academic transfer programs were inclined lo have similar views lo university stu- 
dents on such issues as the "objectives of post-secondary education" and on their 
eventual educational goals. On the other hand, the views of college students in 
career/technical and vocational programs were similar to the views of technical in- 
stitute and vocational school students, and reflected primarily a concern for 
employment security. 

Many of the views expressed by college students have direct implications for 
college planners, particularly with respect lo faculty, program development and the 
role of counsellors. Students' expectations are frequently not being realized, 
perhaps because of lack of familiarity with the educational system. Student views 
are sometimes at variance with what the public at large believe them lo be. 
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Chapter 7 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT — CONCERNS 

The growing tendency for continuing change in today's world is of concern not 
only to the community at large but to the, community college in part kular...Unl ike 
students attending universities, many community college students must come to 
grips with the realities of work and of society within two years or less. At eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, students may lack a feeling of security about the adult 
roles they may soon have to assume. The older college students, being more 
mature, may be somewhat confused by the change from an independent life-style 
to one of control by the academic community. 

The often sudden change in life-style from high school to college and then to 
employment or to an advanced level of training can require rapid development of 
individual maturity. Technological advances are bringing about changes in the 
work environment and in the operation of society generally. These changes can be 
of concern to students. 

This chapter consists of two main parts based on the following objectives: 

1) to assess the importance to students of potential problem areas that may 
cause them concern; 

2) to determine where students would tend to seek assistance in dealing with 
their problems and the extent to which they would use health and counsell- 
ing services that could be offered by colleges. 

The survey of student concerns was carried out in conjunction with the Socio- 
Economic Survey of 1971 and the Post-Secondary Student Survey of 1972. These 
studies were described in previous chapters. Each of them included several ques- 
tions dealing with student concerns. 

Specifically, three types of questions were asked: 

1) What are the concerns of students? 

2) Where would they tend to seek assistance in dealing with them? 

3) What use would they make of health and counselling services that might be 
offered by the colleges? 

For the most part, the data presented in this chapter are taken from the Post- 
Secondary Student Survey of 1972. 




CONCERNS OF STUDENTS 



Seven areas of possible student concern were identified and listed in the Post- 
Secondary Student Survey: physical illness, emotional problems, family and inter- 
personal relationships, financial difficulties, academic problems, and career prob- 
lems. 

One out of three college and university students indicated that none of the 
above created any concern. At the vocational schools and technical institute only 
one-out of four students did not. list any of the concerns mentioned in the question- 
naire. The majority of students felt that they had at least one major problem that 
was causing them concern, (Table 7-1) 



/ TAHliK 7-1 
CAUSKS OK C ONt KRN TO I'OST-SKCONIMRY STt DKNTS 
(Pcrcent-aHes)' 







University 


Technical 


Vocational 


Concern 


Institute 


School 


F ; inanciaUlirriculiics 


24 


23 


32 


43 


Career problems 


18 


21 


16 


20 


Academic problems 


17 


25 


27 


9 


Family relationships 


13 


12 


13 


16 


Oiher inter-personal 




19 


18 




relationships 


12 


12 
13 
13 


Emotional problems 


10 


10 


9 


Physical illness 


7 


7 


9 


No response 


33 


30 


26 


24 



I Percentages do nni mtal 10 100 since sludcnts were allowed 10 mark all response options applicable. 



Financial difficulties loomed as one of the most important problems for one 
quarter of college and university students, one third of technical institute students 
and nearly one half of vocational school students. It is sometimes argued that more 
governmental assistance should be provided for students at either the provincial or 
federal level. It is stated that such assistance would go far to relieve student anxiety ^ 
and consequently to assist with the overall learning experience. However, analysis 
of data from the Impact Study does not support this statement. Seventy-five per- 
cent of vocational school students indicated their main source of funds to be a 
government program. In spite of this support, which covers not only tuition fees 
but living expenses, 43% of vocational school students, more than any of the other 
groups, expressed concern over finances. This applied also to the college students 
enrolled in vocational programs. It would seem then that the provision of funds 
from outside sources does not always alleviate concerns on the part of a student 
over finances. 

Concern over funds did, however, bear some relationship to socio-economic 
status as represented by the occupation of the student's father. While concern ove.r. 
finances was expressed by students from ali economic levels, the least concern 
(albeit 20%) was expressed by students whose fathers were classified as managers 
and professionals. The greatest concern (28%) was indicated by students whose 
fathers were classified as semi-skilled and unskilled. This trend was also evident in 
relation to the family's financial position Most concern over financial difficulties 
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was expressed by students from families with "considerably below average" finan- 
cial position. One half of students from these families were concerned over finan- 
cial difficulties, compared to only 16% of students from families listed as "con- 
siderably above average." The seriousness of financial difficulties for many stu- 
dents is emphasized by the fact that one out of three college students who with- 
draw from college in mid-semester list the reason for doing so as financial. 1 

Academic problems also ranked high in importance for many students. 
However, vocational school students expressed much less concern with this area 
than.did students from other Institutions. This. was also true for college students in 
vocational programs, compared to students in other program areas. University stu- 
dents showed more concern over academic problems than coljege students, with 
females more concerned than males. 

Career problems were next in importance, with relatively similar percentages 
observed for all institutions. Younger students appeared to be slightly more ap- 
prehensive on this matter than older students. This is consistent with data on stu- 
dent opinions and with data from students who have transferred from college to 
the employment world. With from one-fifth to one-third of students in the post-se- 
condary system believing that their greatest life satisfaction will come from their 
careers, it is little wonder that students have problems and concerns in this area. 
Education, even at the post-secondary level, is becoming no longer sufficient in it- 
self to sustain a career. Evidence from this study, particularly from the survey of 
college graduates, indicated as much stress concerning the finding of interesting 
work as on finding work that pays well. 

The concern of college students over career problems did not have any signifi- 
cant relationship with variables such as the student's secondary school grade point 
average, parents' occupation and education, and family's financial position. 
However, as the secondary school grade point average of students decreased, the 
percentage reporting academic concerns increased. While only 9% of first-time col- 
lege students with an "A" grade standing at secondary school expressed concern 
over academic problems, this figure jumped to 30% for "pass" category students (a 
"pass" grade being the equivalent of a 1.0 grade point average). 

Students also reported concern over matters such as family relationships, 
physical illness, emotional problems, and inter-personal relationships. However, 
the percentages of students expressing concerns over these items were generally 
much lower than for-p.roblems related to academics, finances and careers. Physical 
illness appeared to be of greater concern for vocational school and technical in- 
stitute students than for university and college students. Students from Trinity 
Western College, which is a religiously oriented institution, had the lowest concern 
over emotional problems (5.3%). The highest concern over emotional problems 
was reported by art school students (15.4%). 

In the Socio-Economic Survey ( 197 1 ) a special section entitled "Health Survey" 
was included. It questioned students about their concerns during the past year and 
about their anticipated concerns during the coming year. For the most part stu- 
dents did not expect their concerns to alter nor were they overly apprehensive that 
their problems would increase. However, a slightly greater proportion expected fi- 
nancial and academic problems during the forthcoming year than they experienced 
during the previous year. First-year university students expected to be less con- 
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cerned in future over the various problem areas than they had been in the past. 

Physical illness, which is generally regarded to be the principal reason for ab- 
sence from college, failure to complete assignments, and. withdrawal from class, 
was not rated as a, major area of concern either for the present or future. This 
relatively low concern over physical illness may be attributable to the relatively 
good health of students. Over three-quarters of college and university students 
reported less than a week's lost time at work or in education over the last year. 
Females reported somewhat greater lost time due to illness than males. Over three- 
quarters of college students and. nearly 85% of university students considered 
themselves to be in "good" health. "Poor" health was limited to less than 1% of 
respondents, with age, sex. and socio-economic status not a factor. 

WHERE STUDENTS WOULD SEEK HELP 

It was mentioned previously that one out of three students responding to the 
Post-Secondary Survey in the Fall of 1972 did not indicate any concerns. In the 
same questionnaire, respondents were given the opportunity to indicate what ser- 
vices "could significantly help" to cope with their concerns. Fourteen possible ser- 
vices including medical services, academic counselling, legal advice and religious 
counselling were listed. Once again* one out of three students did not indicate a 
need for any of the services. 

Career counselling was the on-campus service most in demand, with approx- 
imately one-fifth of post-secondary students desiring it. Vocational school students 
and those- in vocational programs at comprehensive colleges were least interested 
in career counselling (Table 7-2). This supports the observation that vocational stu- 

TAHLE 7-2 

POST-SECONDARY STL' DENT VIEWS OF STUDENT SERVICES 
WHICH COL' ED HELP TO COPE WITH CONCERNS 
(Percental!?*) 1 







liiivcrsity 


Technical 


Vocational 


Services 


Collide 


Institute 


School 


Career counselling 


18 


22 


16 


17 


Job placement centre 


14 


18 


22 


31 


Academic counselling 


13 


19 


14 


5 


Financial counselling 


It- 


10 


14 


16 


Referral service 








11 


(clearinghouse) 


10 


U 


10 


Medical services 


'9 


10 


11 


16 


Dental care 


9 


8 


12 


19 


Study skills. 






10 




remedial programs 


7 


9 


6 


Family/social counselling 


6 


5 


4 


8 


Psychiatric services 


5 . 


5 


3 


4 


Legal advice 


3 


4 


3 


9 


Family planning 




5 






information 


3 


4 


3 


Religious counselling 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Information on drugs. 










alcohol, tobacco 


1 


1 


1 


3 


No reply 


32 


31 


27 


23 



1 Percentages do no' unal 10 100 since students were allowed lo mark response options applicable 
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dents have, for the most part, already decided on their career directions, a decision 
apparently not yet made by many* academic transfer and career/technical students. 

Although financial difficulties had been indicated by one-quarter to one-half of 
respondents as a cause of concern at the time of entering post-secondary educa- 
tion, only a small percentage of students (from 10%to 16%) at different institutions 
felt that financial counselling would be helpful. Almost one-fifth of students indi- 
cated that academic counselling would be helpful. 

Assisting students with career, financial, and academic matters has through the 
years been considered to be a legitimate area of involvement for an educational in- 
stitution. The question then remains whether assistance to students in dealing with 
emotional, social, and physical problems should come within the jurisdiction of 
post-secondary institutions. Some educational philosophies hold that in the realm 
of tertiary education not only the intellectual character of an individual but the 
"whole person" must be considered. For example, a student's concerns over 
family planning or birth control may interfere with his academic or vocational 
study. 

As mentioned, a wide variety of services were suggested as possibly helpful to 
post-secondary students in coping with their concerns. Only 10% of students from 
colleges, universities or the technical institute. replied that few or none of the listed 
services were available to them (Table 7-3). At least half of the students could ob- 
tain most of the services. This was not the case for vocational school students, one- 
quarter of whom reported few or no services available, 



TABLE 7-3 

POST-SECONDARY STUDENT RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
"COULD YOU OBTAIN THESE SERVICES IF YOU NEEDED THEM NOW ?" 

(Percentages) 



Responses 


College 


University 


Technical 
Institute 


Vocational 
School 


Yes. all or them 


29 


29 


27 


16 


Yes. most or them 


19 


23 


23 


17 


Yes. some of them 


16 


14 


;/ 


16 


Only a Tew of them 


7 


6 


7 


14 


No. none of them 


3 


3 


3 


10 


Don't know 


26 


25 


23 


27 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Approximately one-quarter of students did not know what services were 
available to them. This is understandable considering that the respondents were 
first-time students who had not been enrolled at their institution for longer than 
one month. Yet, most first-time college students are interviewed prior to enrol- 
ment. This should present a good opportunity for new students to be advised of the 
various services. 

While the provision of services required to cope with student concerns has 
been widely advocated, the majority of college and vocational school students see 
these as part of the overall community rather than as on-campus services (Table 
7-4). This position was reversed for university students, with two-thirds preferring 
services on-campus. There appear to be two possible explanations for the rather 
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wide difference of opinion on this matter. First, over the years the universities 
have tended to provide many of the services mentioned. Second, due to the nature 
of the community college (a non-residential establishment) and the university 
(providing residential accommodation), a greater percentage of university students 
than college students live away from home, which contributes to developing the 
university into an autonomous community. In effect, rather than being part of a 
community, the university has grown to be a community in its own right 



TAHLK 7-4 

POST-SFX'ONDARY STUDKNT RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
"WHERE SHOULD SERVICES BE MADE AVAILABLE?" 
(Percentages) 



Responses 




University 


Technical 


Vocational 


College 


Institute 


School 


On cum pus 


43 


68 


54 


25 


By arrangement with 










appropriate services 






36 


60 


within community 


45 


23 


No special arrangements 






10 




for students necessary 


12 


9 


15 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Many of the services that might relieve the concerns of students fall within the 
scope of general health services. But, if such services are to be provided through a 
campus related health facility, which one would appear to be most in demand? The 
questionnaire included options such as routine examinations, physical diagnosis, 
treatment for minor emergencies, family planning, dental care, psychiatric coun- 
selling, and group therapy. 

While college and university health services may prefer to look upon them- 
selves as something more than band-aid and aspirin dispensers, students value 
these services more than any other. Perhaps it is easier for students to visualize 
their own needs in this instance, as small accidents can overtake even those in the 
best of health and emergencies do require on-the-spot service. Over three-quarters 
of college students and a slightly greater percentage of university students antici- 
pated that they would use such a service. While age and socio-economic status 
were not a factor in the anticipated utilization rate of university students, age did 
appear as a factor in the case of college students, with 60% of those, under 20 pre- 
pared to use the service compared to only 46% of those over 25 years. 

...Both routine examinations and physical diagnostic services would appear to be 
worthwhile, although slightly over one-qparter of students were "undecided" on 
these. The large number of undecided students are perhaps waiting to see whether 
such a service proves useful to them or is generally accepted by their peers. 

It might be ^ .tggested that the general lack of existing college health services 
may have accounted for the large proportion of undecided students; but at the 
universities, where health services have been in operation for many years, an even 
larger proportion of students was undecid ,d. It must, however, be reiterated that 
the respondents were new to their institutions and therefore not fully aware of the 
services available. 
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SUMMARY 



This chapter summarized the results of a series of studies designed to identify 
the problem areas causing the most concern to community college students. In all, 
seven broad problem areas were investigated: physical illness, emotional and 
family problems, social relationships, financial, academic and career problems. 

. As was the case with many of the variables examined in this report, there was a 
wide range of responses both among community college students as a group and by 
comparison with students from other post-secondary institutions. 

In general, financial concerns were uppermost in the mind of a substantial 
number of post-secondary students, with career and academic problems close 
behind. Variations were found to exist when responses were examined on the 
basis of age, sex, socio-economic status and program of study. On most issues the 
presence of student accommodation on campus appears to have a major influence 
on student concerns and expressions of need, as was clearly evident from the 
responses of university students. 

„ The desirability of providing extensive health services in post-secondary in- 
stitutions is open to question if the opinions of students on this issue are to be 
given credence. However, career and academic counselling are considered to be im- 
portant by a relatively large number of students. 
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Chapter 8 



THE POTENTIAL COLLEGE POPULATION 



This chapter is primarily concerned with an analysis of the major segment of 
the potential college student population — the graduating students in the second- 
ary schools of Britis'h Columbia. 

At the outset, it must be noted that 56% of first-year students enter the colleges 
directly from secondary school. The remaining 44% are adult students from a num- 
ber of sources, including many sponsored by the federal Department of Man- 
power. By comparison, 85% of students entering first-year at the universities are 
directly from secondary school. 

In view of this difference, it seemed important to examine the characteristics of 
secondary school graduates to determine, among other factors, the type of student 
who might be attracted to a community college. More specifically, are the colleges 
attracting a representative segment of secondary school graduates in terms of their 
socio-economic characteristics and academic background? A task of equal impor- 
tance was to examine the intentions of these secondary school students as to their 
future educational plans. What role does the community college play in these 
plans? Of particular concern in this context is the effect of colleges upon students' 
educational plans in geographic areas which provide college access, as opposed to 
areas where there are no community colleges. Is the assumption that the presence 
of institutions of post-secondary education increases participation rates valid? 

Such problems as enrolment predictions, attendance patterns, discrepancies 
between stated intentions and actual behaviour, and general priorities in choice of 
institution are of current concern to educational planners. 

To shed light on these issues, a survey of Grade 12 students in the secondary 
schools of British Columbia was conducted. Data were collected by a questionnaire 
which examined basic characteristics (age, sex and secondary school program), 
socio-economic characteristics (parents' education, occupation and income), 
academic characteristics (grade average, rank in class) and intentions as far as 
further education beyond secondary school were concerned (choice of institution 
and reasons for choice). 

Considerable thought was given to determining the optimal time for gathering 
these data. It was obvious that the survey must be given while students were still at 
secondary school but, at the same time, it should be presented close enough to gra- 
duation that the students' intentions were reasonably definite. The best time was 
deemed to be May. 





The questionnaire was presented in the same month in two successive years: 
1972 and 1973. The response rates were approximately the same in each year, 
around 72%, with about 19,500 of a maximum of 26,500 students responding. 
These students represented 140 of the 144 secondary schools in the province offer- 
ing a Grade 12 program. The rate of response may actually have been slightly high- 
er than indicated, since an undetermined number of students had left school or 
graduated after the first semester of the academic year. 

The results of the two questionnaires were remarkably consistent. The data 
quoted in the remainder of this chapter are taken from the 1973 survey. 

A PROFILE OF THE GRADE 12 STUDENT 

Age, Sex and Academic Achievement 

Females slightly outnumbered males at the Grade 12 level (51.4% to 48.6%), a 
statistic which must be noted when examining the sex breakdown of students en- 
tering colleges and uni versities. More than two-thirds of the students were enrolled 
in the academic or university preparatory program in the secondary schools. In 
terms of age, virtually all (91%) were in the 18-19 age bracket. 

Students were asked to indicate their approximate overall grade average and 
their rank in class in relation to other students. While the grade averages were dis- 
tributed in a realistic way, "A" (4%), "B" (22%), "C+" (38%), '"C" (30%), "P" 
(6%), and ,4 F M (0%), the indicated ranks were somewhat high, with 68% of students 
ranking themselves in the middle third of their class, 26% in the upper third, and 
only 6% in the lower third. It might be interesting to comment on these two 
statistics. Regarding the first, grade averages are generally known to students by 
May and might be considered as objective data. On the other hand, rank in class is 
not usually supplied to students and must be assumed by them in order to respond 
to the question. In this sense, rank in class is a subjective statistic. Obviously, stu- 
dents are reluctant to rate themselves as being in the lower.third of their class. 

An analysis of data was conducted to determine whether a difference existed 
between male and female students in their academic averages in Grade 12. The 
data show that female students tend to gain higher grade averages than their male 
counterparts. This is shown in Table 8-1. 

Of particular note in this regard are the "B" and "F" grade categories. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the data are in accord with several other studies which 
concluded that female students gain higher grades in school than their male coun- 
terparts. The reasons for this phenomenon are open to conjecture. 



TABLE K-t 

BREAKDOWN OF GRADE 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT BY SEX £ 
(Percentages) 









Grade 


Average 






All Grade 12 


Sex 


A 


B 


C+ 


C 


P 


F 


Students 


Male 


46 


39 


45 


56 


69 ^ 


75 


49 


Female 


54 


61 


55 


44 


31 


25 


51 
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Soeio-Economic Background 

The major parameters of socio-economic classification, parent's occupation, 
parent's education, and family finances, were obtained from the Grade 12 students 
and were discussed in Chapter 5. The results showed that high school graduates, as 
a group, represent a selective sample of the population at large. 

An attempt svas made to determine whether any relationship existed between 
the occupation of a student's father and his expected grade average. In the case of 
students whose fathers fell into the "professional" category, more "A" averages 
were found than in other occupations. Whereas 10% of all fathers fell into the 
"professional" category, 19% of the "A" grades and 14% of the "B" grades were ob- 
tained by students who had fathers in this category. These results are summarized 
in Table 8-2. 

TABU 8-2 

DISTRIBUTION OK KATHKRS IN SKJ.KtTKI) OCCUPATIONAL CATK(iORlKS 
ACCORDING TO (iRADK 12 STL I) K NT ACH1KVKMKNT 
(Percent ants)' 



Occupation of Fathers 
(i rade A > e nine 







Managerial 


Skilled 


Semi-Skilled 


Unskilled 




Professional 


Worker 


Worker 


Worker 


A 


19 


22 


14 


6 


3 


B 


14 


21 


17 


7 


4 


C+ 


10 


21 


20 


7 


4 


c 


7 


20 


19 


7 


4 


p 


8 


18 


iS 


8 


5 


F 


7 


17 


19 


10 


8 


All Grade 12 


10 


20 


18 


7 


4 



students 



I Percentages for each grade average do noi total lu 100 since only selected occupational categories are shown. 



A similar relationship was found to exist between father's education and grade 
average. Whereas 13% of all students 1 fathers had earned a Bachelor's degree or 
higher, 26% of the "A" average students had fathers whose education fell into that 
category. Conversely, whereas 18% of students noted that their fathers had 
reached an educational level of "Less thanGrade 8," 40% of the "F" grades were in 
that category. It is clear that a strong relationship exists between father's education 
and achievement in secondary school. These results are summarized in Table 8-3. 



Plans for Further Education 

In the entire population of Grade 12 students surveyed in the study, only 10% 
were definite in the opinion that they would not continue their education beyond 
secondary school. However, only 40% stated that they would continue in the com- 
ingfall. The remainder noted their intention of taking one or more years away 
from formal education before continuing. 

Of those students who. indicated that their plans were to continue their educa- 
tion, approximately one-quarter chose the university, one-quarter a community 
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table 8-3 

selected educational levels of fathers 
according to gr adk 12 stl'dent achievement 

(IVrcoMtiiKCs)' 



Grade Average 


Father's Rducation 


Loss Than Grade 8 


L'nivcrvity I) ok rec 


A 


15 


26 


B 


15 


18 


C+ 


17 


12 


c 


19 


10 


p 


25 


10 


F 


40 


9 


All Cirade 12 stuticnis 


18 


13 



1 Percentages for esith grade average do not Uit.il In 100 since nnl\ >elec tccl educational categories are shins n 



college and 15% a vocational school. The remainder were distributed among 
several alternatives. Analyses presented later in the chapter show a breakdown of 
preferences on a regional basis. In response to a question concerning the impor- 
tance of various factors in their selection of a post-secondary institution, students 
indicated that an institution's programs and geographic location were by far the 
most important. 

In another question, students who were in some doubt about whether to con- 
tinue their education were asked to indicate what factors would be most likely to 
influence them to continue. The most important factor was the availability of 
programs which would qualify them for a specific job. In effect, their first concern 
was utilitarian, although the program was perceived as a necessary experience. 

When asked to indicate the source of the funds needed to continue their educa- 
tion, the most common response was a part-time job, followed in order by personal 
savings and parental help. Loans, scholarships and bursaries were noted by less 
than 5% of the students. 

As might have been expected, students' expectations as to the highest level of 
education they hoped to obtain were very much related to their achievement in se- 
condary school. This relationship is examined in Table 8-4 and shows the percen- 
tage of students with various grade averages who indicated that their highest 

TABLE 8-4 

ST IDE NTS WITH VARIOUS GRADE 12 ACHIEVEMENTS 
EXPECTING TO EARN A BACHELOR'S DEGREE OR HIGHER 
{PerccutiiKcs) 



Grade Expectation of Bachelor's 

Average Degree or Higher 



A 


79 


B 


57 


C+ 


36 


C 


21 


P 


12 


F 


22 




9 



educational aspiration was a Bachelor's degree or higher (professional degree, 
Master's, Doctorate). The table shows an obvious increase in the percentage of stu- 
dents aspiring to the higher levels of education as their grade average increases. 

A similar pattern was found to exist (Table 8-5) in an analysis of the relation- 
ship between grade average and the time of the decision to continue education 
beyond secondary school. Of the students still undecided in Grade 12, only 17% 
were "A" students compared to 37% of kk P" students. On the other hand, 19% of 
the lv A" students claimed to have made a decision while in Grade 7 or earlier, while 
only 5% of the ik P" students had done so. As stated in Chapter 5, studies conducted 
in the United States indicate that time of decision is an important factor in deter- 
mining whether or not the student will continue his education beyond high school. 



TABLE 8-5 

TIME OK DECISION TO CONTINl E EDUCATION BEYOND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ACCORDING TO CRADE 12 SIT DENT ACHIEVEMENT 
{Percentages) 



Time of Decision 

(Jradc _ Do~Not 

A \ crime Crade 7 Crade K-1I tirade 12 In decided K Total 



A 


19 


33 


25 


17 


6 


100 


U 


11 


38 


27 


19 


5 


100 


c+ 


?< 7 


36 


27 


25 


5 


100 


c 


^ 5 


34 


25 


29 


7 


100 


F 


5 


27 


23 


37 


8 


100 


11 


22 


20 


29 


18 


100 



Students' post-secondary educational plans were examined on the basis of their 
stated average in Grade 12. The data in Table 8-6 indicate that a clear relationship 
exists between these factors. Apparently, high achievers are more firm in their in- 
tention to continue their education immediately. On the other hand, the decision 
not to continue is inversely related to academic achievement. 



TABLE S-6 

FUTURE EDUCATIONAL INTENTIONS OK STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO CRADE 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
(Percentages) 



Future Educational Intentions 



» 1 I am - 

A\crauc 


Continuing 
Immediately 


May 
Continue 


win Not 

Continue 


Total 


A 


71 


25 


4 


100 


B 


57 


37 


6 


100 


C+ 


41 


50 


9 


100 


c 


30 


48 


12 


100 


p 


23 


62 


15 


100 


F 


26 


48 


26 


100 
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Students' responses to a question regarding their sources of funds while con- 
tinuing education were compared to their families 1 financial status. Not unexpec- 
tedly, a higher percentage of students from families with incomes above average 
indicated that their major source of funds would be their parents. Conversely, the 
percentage of students who indicated that they would seek loans to continue their 
education tended to increase as their families' financial status declined. These 
results are summarized in Table 8-7. 



TAULK8-7 

SOt RC'KS OK POST-SKCONDARY KDIX'ATIONAL FUNDS 
v BY STUDENTS' FINANCIAL STATUS 
(PereenlaKes) 



Source of Funds 



Financial Status 

Parents Loans 



Considerably above average 46 2 

Soir.e what above average 35 4 

Average (SlO.OOO/year) 24 6 

Somewhat below average 17 10 

Considerably below average 9 15 



The Non-Continuing Student 

Of particular interest to those investigating enrolment patterns in community 
colleges are those students who, although completing secondary school, express no 
intention of continuing their education. There has been considerable conjecture in 
the literature of higher education as to the reasons why certain students do not 
continue. Some writers have suggested financial barriers, others geographic, while 
still more have concluded that socio-economic factors contribute to the decision 
made by students not to pursue further education. Whatever the cause, the data 
gathered in this study allows for analysis of this particular group of students while 
in theif final year at secondary school. 

^ In British Columbia only 10% of the Grade 12 students studied indicated that 
■ they had definitely no intention of continuing their education beyond secondary 
school. This group did not include those still "undecided." The students who indi- 
cated "no intention 1 ' of continuing were analyzed according to several charac- 
teristics and compared"!© the total population of students to determine how the 
"non-continuing" group differed. 

Some fundamental differences between the two groups were identifiable, and 
these are summarized in Table 8-8. Cases where apparent differences were not sig- 
nificant are indicated. Some interesting observations can be made. Despite a slight 
majority of females in Grade 12, the percentage of their sex not continuing is 
remarkably high. In terms of academic achievement, the non-continuing students 
are generally below the general population, particularly among "A" and "B" 
achievers. 

Students in the "non-continuing" group are also lower than the general student 
population in terms of a number of socio-economic criteria. They perceived their 
family financial status to be somewhat lower than average, and the proportion of 
fathers in occupational categories such as "managerial" and "professional" was 




lower than for the total student population. The same pattern may be observed 
also in relation to father's and mother's education. This is particularly apparent 
when the percentages of parents with university degrees are compared. 
Differences between the "non-continuing" students and the total student popula- 
tion were observed also with respect to their expected areas of life satisfaction. 



TABI.K 8-8 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF (IK A OK 12 STL DENTS INDICATING "NO INTENTION" 
OF CONTINUE; THEIR EDUCATION. BEYOND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COMPARED 1 WITH ALL (IRADE 12 ST I DENTS 
(Perci'ntam's) 



, , ,„ . , Non-CimiliuiiiiK All 

Selected t haractcriM.es StudnUs Studen|s 

SEX 

Males 32 . 49 
Females 68 51 



ACADEMIC AVERAGE 



A 


i 


4 


B 


14 


11 


C+ 


JO 


18* 
Jo 


c 


J / 


JU 


p 
F 


i n 
I 


0 

A 
U 


FAMILY'S FINANCIAL STATUS 






Considerably above average 


5 


7 


Somewhat above average 


29 


35 


Average (S10,000/ycar) 


51 


44 


Somewhat below average 


ir 


11* 


Considerably below average 


4 


3 


FATHER'S OCCUPATION' 






Managerial 


' 15 


20 


Professional 


3 


10 


Skilled worker 


21 


18 


Semi-skilled worker 


8 


7 


Unskilled worker 


5 


4 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 






Less than Grade 8 


27 


18 . 


University degree 


4 


13 


Other 


69* 


69* 


MOTHER'S EDUCATION 






Less than Grade 8 


18 


12 


University degree 


2 


7 


Other 


80* ., 


81* 


EXPECTED SATISFACTION IN LIFE' 






Career, occupation 


20 


25 


Professional or intellectual activities 


2 


12 


Milking money 


24 


18 


Marriage itnd family 


46 


31 


Leisure time, sports 


19 


26 


Religious beliefs and activities 


6 


5 


Improving life for others 


5 


11 


Literature, art, music 


4 


10 


Politics, community activities 


1 


2 


Not listed 


15 


11 



1 \il differences are significant ill ihe V'» level except those marked by an asterisk!*) 

2 Percentages do not total to 100 since only selected categories are listed. 

.1 Percentages do not total to 100 since students were allowed to mark up to two response options. 
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In an attempt to further quantify differences between continuing and non-con- 
tinuing students, some discriminant analysis was carried out. A moderately useful 
discriminant function was obtained which could correctly classify 65% of a random 
group of students containing equal numbers of continuers and non-continuers into 
their respective groups: 



where D = score: D > 0 for continuing students and D < 0 for non-continuing 
students; 
S - sex: male = I, female = 2; 

G = grade average: A = 1, B = 2, C+ = 3, C = 4, P = 5, F - 6; 

F = family's financial position: considerably above average = 1, some- 
what above average = 2, average = 3, somewhat below average = 4, 
considerably below average = 5; 

T = time of decision concerning further educational plans: Grade 7 or 
earlier - 1, Grade 8-10 = 2, Grade 11=3, Grade 12 = 4, still un- 
decided - 5. 

From the above function, it is clear that sex is the most important single varia- 
ble in distinguishing between students who intend to continue their education and 
those who don't, with males more likely to continue than females. This is followed 
by grade average, family's financial status and time of decision concerning further 
educational plans: the lower the first two and the later the last, the less likely is a 
student to be planning to continue his education beyond secondary school. 



Students planning to continue their education beyond secondary school were 
asked to indicate the type of institution which they planned to attend. The results 
of this question are summarized in Table 8-9. 



D - 5,59 - l.07(S) - .71(G) - .41(F) - ,15(T) 



PARTICIPATION RATES AT THE 
POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



TABI.K X-9 

POST-SECONDARY INSTITt TIOVS SELECTED AS FIRST CHOICE 
B\ GRADE I2STI DENTS 
(Pl'lTi'lltilKl's) 



Pust-Seenridur> Institution 



Kirs! Choice 



Business school 
\ oca l ion a L art school 
I'ethniciil institute 
Community college 



4 
14 
II 



< Lin i vcrsi i\ transfer) 
Community college 



10 



(career program) 
Community college 



(vocational, art program) 
University 
Other plans 

C ntfei'tded 



4 

26 
9 
13 



Total 



100 




In May 1974, a report was published by ihe British Columbia Post-Secondary 
Education Enrolment Forecasting Committee 1 based on data from the Impact 
Study survey of Grade 12 students in April 1972 and the survey of students enter- 
ing post-secondary education in September 1972. It attempted to evaluate the pre- 
dictive value of the Grade 12 questionnaire in determining enrolments in post-se- 
condary institutions. The results are summarized in Figure 8-1. The regions used in 
the figure cover the entire province and are based upon the areas which supported 
community colleges at the time of the study together with their areas of potential 
expansion. The regions are composed of combinations of school districts which 
. form suitable geographic areas for educational purposes. 

Approximately 26% of the Grade 12 students continued directly to post-secon- 
dary education in B.C. in the fall of 1972. This percentage does not include students 
entering vocational, business and art schools. Figure 8-1 indicates that there was 
considerable regional variation throughout the province. One reason for this varia- 
tion in participation rates is the availability of educational institutions in the 
various regions. Generally, a higher participation rate is found in regions which 
have a community college. These results are summarized in Table 8-10 in which 
regions marked by an asterisk (*) are those which provide community college 
education. 



TABI.K K-HI 

PARTKIPU ION RATKS B> RKUON OK (iR \I)K 12 SIT I) KYI'S KNTKRIN<; 
POST-SKCONDARY MUTATION BY INSITITTION AND PROGRAM' 
( Pcreentsmcs) 







< Coiu-m* 


Technical 


Oil lege 




Region 2 I niversity 


Academic 


Institute 


fareer/Teeliniea! 


Total 






Transfer 








Opiliino* 


20 


13 


3 


3 


39 


Vancouver" 


19 


12 


3 


2 


36 


C'amosun* 


22 


3 


2 


2 


29 


Selkirk* 


11 


II 


3 


3 


28 


Okanagan* 


12 


10 


3 


2 


27 


Mal.ispina* 


10 


«) 


3 


h 


28 


Douglas* 


12 


7 


3 


2 


24 


Cariboo* 


7 


X 


2 


3 


20 


1 raser Valtov 1 .ist 


1! 


5 


3 


1 


20 


North Van Island 


13 


3 


1 


2 


19 


New Caledonia * 




7 


1 


1 


Id 


Itast Knotenavs 


14 


1 


1 


0 


16 


North C'ountr\ 




2 


1 


0 


14 


Ml of B C 


14 


8 


3 


2 


20 


1 ( .ituiUol Inmi li ( 


l'< »N|.N»,vn*l.ir\ 


1 iUkjuom 1 nrolmem I nrciiisiing lonmmice Report \o \1 


\ta> hVM 


2 K-j{ti<<ns |*>nviilmg ioniniunit\ i illicit 


otliu iltun .ire m.irk 


.vl In .m jsiL'nsk. 


* i 





The B.C. Forecasting Committee, study explored participation rates on the 
basis of a number of socio-dctnographic factors. There was substantial variation in 



! SV (j.irnelt Pu.nl. t'unn wiiimti h\ dWr t- Siiuh-»is m tin tt{ fti\i'Si'tnin(an Swtvtn. British Columbia PoM-Sctniulary 
I <luuiu<>n I -nrolnicnt I oreut-aing tommmee. Rcpori 12. \ .nuuuvur, IK . N. lav l l '""4 
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the participation of Grade 12 students in post-secondary education on the basis of 
father's education. Participation rates ranged from a low of 16% in the case of stu- 
dents svhere father had less than Grade 8 education, to 56% in the case of students 
whose fathers were university graduates. These results are summarized in Table 
8-11. 



TAB LK 8-11 

PARTICIPATION RATE OF (iRAI)K 12 STUDENTS ENTERING POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACCORDING; TO FATHER'S EDUCATION 1 
(PereentuHcs) 



Father's Education Participation Rale 

Less than Grade 8 16 

1-2 yr secondary 19 

3-5 yr. secondary - 27 

Trade/ vocational 25 

Some university 34 

University grad. 56 

Don T know 20 

Provincial total 1 26 



I from U C Post-Sen inUi»r\ I iluciiiion Pnrolmem I'orecasiing Committee, Report No 12. M.ij 1974. 

The results show a strong relationship between the fathers' education and par- 
ticipation rates in post-secondary education. The high participation rate of students 
where fathers have a university degree is particularly noteworthy. 

A similar analysis, based on father's occupation, again showed a variation in 
participation rate. The results are summarized in Table 8-12. Again the key catego- 
ries of "professional" and "managerial," so often referred to in the literature, 
proved to be major factors in relation to participation rates. The 50% participation 
rate of students whose fathers were in a "professional" occupation is indeed 
remarkable and has implications in the counselling of students regarding their 



TABLE 8-12 

PARTICIPATION KATE OF GRADE 12 STUDENTS ENTERING COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
ACCORDING TO FATHER S OCCUPATION' 
(Percentages) 



Participation Rati' 



Father's Occupation 





Unh ersitj 


("OIICRC 

Academic 
Transfer 


ColleueTech. 2 


Total 


Professional 


33 


12 


5 


50 


Managerial 


19 


9 


5 


33 


Sales/clerical 


14 


9 


4 


27 


Transport/skilled 


9 


6 


4 


19 


Mining/logging 


7 


4 


4 


15 


Semi-skilled/unskilled 


9 


7 


6 


22 


Retired/deceased 


II 


6 


4 


21 


No response 


15 


7 


7 


29 


All occupations 


14 


8 


5 


27 



I. ! mm IK Pnsl'Secnndarv Iduc.ition I nrolmeni luret.isiint: C omnutlee Report Nu 12, Ma) l l ) n 4 
2 Including earcer/iechnie.il programs plus the techiiic.il institute 
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future education. The relatively small percentage of students with fathers in the 
semi-skilled, skilled, and logging/fishing categories is also worth noting. However, 
it must be remembered that these figures do not include students entering voca- 
tional schools. 

Analysis based on students' sex indicated that 29% of males continue to college 
or university from Grade 12, while the corresponding percentage for females was 
24%, despite the slightly higher percentage of females .than males in Grade 12. 

When participation rates were analyzed on the basis of family income, few 
differences were observed; however, it must be remembered that the majority of 
students (45%) indicated that their family income was "average." There remains 
some question as to the relative accuracy by which a student perceives the term 
"average." Quite possibly, it will cover a considerable range in family income 
although in the questionnaire approximately SI 0,000 per year svas suggested as 
being an kfc average" income for 1972. 

Of the four socio-economic factors examined in the Forecasting Committee 
report (sex, father's education, father's occupation, perceived family income), 
father's education was found to have the greatest effect on participation rates. Of 
the total variance. 33% was accounted for by father's education. 15% by father's oc- 
cupation, 3% by student's sex and virtually none from perceived family income. 
The remaining 49% qf the variance co^ild not be explained, but other socio- 
demographic factors, including mothcrVcducation and occupation, could be addi- 
tional predictors. 

A further study by the Forecasting Committee compared the stated educa- 
tional intention of Grade 12 students with post-secondary attendance patterns. 
Again, it must be remembered that the study dealt only with students entering the 
universities and the colleges, and excluded those enrolling in business, vocational, 
and art schools, in addition, the data were used to produce aggregate totals only 
and not patterns of individual students. 

The comparison showed that 28% of the 1971-72 Grade 12 students indicated 
that they intended to enter a university or college in September 1972 and 26% ac- 
tually did continue. Of these students. 12% chose a college as their first choice and 
12% actually registered. Another 16% planned to enrol at university and 14% ac- 
tually did. These results arc summarized in Table 8-13. The deviation between indi- 
cated and actual attendance did not differ significantly among socio-economic 
groups. 



TAHI.K 8-13 

STATKI) FIRST PRKFKRKNCK Oh (iRAI)K 12. Sit I) KYI'S 
AM) St BSKOl KM U i t \\. PARTICIP \T1()\ IN POST-SF.C()M)ARY INSTITl HONS. 1972-73 

(Percenlaues) 



Institution 


Stated First 
Preference 


Actual 
Participation 


College 
I inversus 


12 

'/ 16 


12 
14 



loUl 2S 2fc 



One further procedure utilized in the Impact Study deserves comment. The 
questionnaire responses recorded by students, while in Grade 12, were matched 
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with the surveys completed by the same students, when they eventually enrolled in 
post-secondary institutions. In essence, a "matched file" was created, involving 
2,250 students for whom it was possible to match the two surveys. 

The advantages of this procedure was that individual students were studied, 
rather than simply aggregate totals. The results showed that, of the students enter- 
ing the community colleges in September, 1972, 60% had indicated in Grade 12 that 
the college was then their first choice, while a further 15% had given a university as 
Ite first choice. Another 20% had indicated that the college was either a second or 
third choice. 

As a matter of comparison, 85% of students entering the universities had indi- 
cated that as their first choice in Grade 12, with another 15% indicating that univer- 
sity was a second or third choice. Results similar to that for university students 
were obtained from students entering the technical institute. 

All these results give strong support to the view that students' decisions regard- 
ing choice of post-secondary institutions are clearly established prior to completing 
high school. Hence a Grade 12 survey can be a useful predictor of enrolment pat- 
terns. However, of the students entering colleges for the first time, only about 56% 
C^[)ie directly from Grade 12. Predictions concerning the remainder are obviously 
more difficult to make. 



This chapter has focused upon secondary school students completing Grade 12. 
This group is the largest single source of post-secondary students. Of all students 
entering the community colleges for the first time, 56% are direct entries from the 
secondary system. 

Based upon data gathered from these students while enrolled in Grade 12, a 
profile was prepared. Parameters which were examined included age, sex, 
academic background, socio-economic status and plans for further education. In- 
terrelationships between these variables were also examined and a number of fac- 
tors which could be utilized in predicting enrolment in post-secondary institutions 
were identified. 

An analysis of the characteristics of secondary school students who had ex- 
pressed "no intention" of continuing their education was also conducted, and fun- 
damental differences were found to exist between them and the general student 
population. 

Finally, a follow-up study of Grade 12 students allowed their stated intentions 
and their actual behaviour as regards further education to be compared. In addi- 
tion, factors involved in student participation rates were explored, together with 
variations in participation rates on a regional basis. 



SUMMARY 
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Chapter 9 

t - 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT AFTER COLLEGE 



Growth in the British Columbia college movement has been so rapid that there 
has scarcely been time to develop a clear picture of the college and its relationship 
to the post-college years of work and study. The first public community college in 
the province opened its doors in 1965 with an enrolment of some 3,000 students. 
Nearly a decade later, nine public colleges were preparing students to enter various 
fields of employment or to transfer to a university. 

The record of college students after transfer to employment or university is 
generally commendable. However, with the increasing acceptance of students into 
an "open door" community college have come questions concerning the quality of 
the college product, that is, the student. In general, two types of problem have 
emerged: 1) those centered around the planning of college curricula which will per- 
mit students to transfer to university; 2) those existing with respect to standards in 
the various colleges and the acceptance of credits by employers and universities. 

Considerable time and effort has been expended on the study of college stu- 
dents who transfer to university. Of equal, if not greater importance in view of the 
larger numbers involved, are the students who complete career/technical and voca- 
tional programs at college. 

During the 1973-74 academic year, some 22,000 full-time and part-time stu- 
dents were enrolled in the province's public colleges. Approximately 70% of these 
students were in academic transfer programs. Yet, only 1,300 (8.5%) transferred to 
a provincial university for the start of the 1974-75 academic year! 

On a provincial basis, nearly one-third of the students registered in programs 
other than academic transfer. These are generally referred to as "career" program 
students. While no accurate figures were available on a provincial basis, data on 
graduates from career programs in the 1973 and 1974 academic years at one urban 
college indicate that graduation rates for career program students were about 92% 
of those enrolling. The remaining 8% either withdrew (2%), failed (1%), or did not 
re-enrol (5%). 

In the academic transfer programs the attrition rate has been under 10% of stu- 
dent enrolment. However, students who completed a particular term or semester 
but who did not re-register in a subsequent semester to complete two full years of 
college education were not included in this figure. While considerable research has 
been done concerning students who withdrew from college prior to completing 
their programs, one important area of study has often been over-looked. That area 
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of concern is the college "graduate", who eventually enters the employment field 
or who transfers to university. Information about these transfer students is essen- 
tial for the effective operation of curriculum planning groups, advisory boards, 
academic councils, and other committees concerned with the development of com- 
munity colleges. 

In this chapter, the results of studies on two grouos of college students will be 
presented: the career program graduate, and the academic transfer student 
transferring to university. 



Formal studies of college graduates from career/technical and vocational 
programs have been minimal in British Columbia. The difficulty of systematically 
identifying graduates from the many college programs has been a problem, but 
more important has been the difficulty of locating students after they leave college. 

A study was carried out which, in order to minimize these two problems, was 
confined to graduates from a single institution, Vancouver Community College. At 
this college a start had been made on computerizing student records, thereby 
facilitating graduate student identification. It was also believed that in a large urban 
area fewer students would change their address after graduation than in smaller 
centers. As it turned out, Post Office returns of undeliverable letters amounted to 
15% of the sample. 

Over a twelve-month period, 2,500 graduates completed career/technical or 
vocational programs. The length of study involved in the various programs ranged 
from four months to two years, with the majority of programs being no longer than 
ten months. The results described in this chapter are based on the responses of 800 
graduates from the 1974 programs. 

The Study 

The study of students who transferred to employment was not province-wide 
for the reasons previously mentioned. Within the college used for the study, data 
were collected for graduates from all programs in the Technical, Service, Business 
and Health* divisions, and from all career/technical programs (generally of two 
years 1 duration) in Art and Applied Arts, Business Administration, and Com- 
munity Services departments. 

-Over the two-year study period (1972-1974), contact attempts were carried out 
four months after graduation by means of a mailed questionnaire. Returns ranged 
from a low of 22% from the Service Division to a high of 48% for the Art and Ap- 
plied Arts Department. 

The objectives of the study were threefold: I) to determine what college gradu- 
ates were doing four months after graduation; 2) to determine- if. the college had 
provided curricula relevant to the needs of students and to the requirements of 
employers; 3) to detecctuae if the college had provided the .necessary personnel to 
make the educational experience adequate and effective. , 

Employment of Graduates 

Three of four graduates who responded were employed full-time within four 
months of leaving the college, and one in ten was unemployed but actively seeking 
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fuJI-timei employment, The remaining students were either employed on a part- 
time basis, travelling; or unemployed and not actively seeking work. While gradu- 
ates from the Business Administration programs-experienced the fewest problems 
in finding employment, nearly one in five Art graduates were unemployed and 
seeking work at the time of the survey. 

Vocational program graduates required the least time to secure employment, 
wifh one-half having accepted a job prior to leaving college. On the other hand, 
only one-third of career/technical program students had secured a job prior to gra- 
duation. Although these students took longer to find employment, the vast ma- 
jority were employed within three months of graduation. There was some evi- 
dence from students' comments that career/technical program graduates were 
somewhat more selective about jobs, on occasion refusing an offer because it was 
out of town, or not exactly what they had in mind. 

Six often graduates were employed in areas that they felt were directly related 
to their study at college. A further two of ten reported "some" relationship bet- 
ween college study and their employment. 

Vocational program graduates entered employment in jobs categorized as 
"professional and technical" (17%), "service and recreation" (21%), "clerical" 
(22%), and "craftsman" (34%). Career/technical program graduates tended to 
enter "professional and technical" employment (35%) and "clerical" employment 
(24%). 

College education for students who completed career programs may well have 
assisted many students in finding employment in occupations considered more 
prestigious. That is, while 17% of the work force employed in the Vancouver area 
were in "managerial, professional and technica-IX,occupations (1971 Canadian Cen- 
sus), over twice that percentage (40%) of college career graduates found such 
employment. In the case of vocational graduates, a greater proportion entered oc- 
cupations classified as "service" (21%) and "craftsmen" (34%) than is found in the 
population at large (12% and 19% respectively). 

There was a tendency for some graduates to enter employment at a starting sal- 
ary above "average income." This was particularly so in vocational programs in the 
Business and Health areas and in the career/technical programs of the Community 
Service Department. In these cases the vast majority of graduates were female, 
with at least three-quarters reporting a starting salary higher than the average 
female income of 53,350 per year as reported in the Census data. A similar situa- 
tion was evident for the predominantly male programs found in the Technical 
Division and the Business Administration Department, where the average male 
salary of $7,450 per year was exceeded as a starting salary by at least two-thirds of 
the former students. There was an overall tendency for the Technical Division gra- 
duates (including the automotive trade, building construction, drafting, electronics 
; and marine service) to earn higher starting salaries after completing training 
programs lasting one year or less than was the case for graduates from other divi- 
sions, some of which offer programs up to two academic years in length. For ex- 
ample, 42% of graduates from the Technical Division (programs of less than one 
year) reported starting salaries in excess of S7,200 per year. This was double the 
percentage reporting such earnings from two-year programs. 

There is, therefore, evidence that college graduates benefit financially from 
their college education, but benefits are not directly related to the length of time 
spent at college. 



College Employment Relationship 



Judgments as to the relevance of college curricula to the jobs of particular gra- 
duates are difficult to make. It may be argued that although it was not a require- 
ment that an individual applicant be a college graduate, the training and education 
provided by the college enabled the student to qualify. It is possible that the 
knowledge and skills required for a specific position could be obtained in other 
ways than from formal college education, but many individuals elect the com- 
munity college route to employment. 

Two out of three graduates reported that being a college graduate was not a re- 
quirement for their job. In fact, depending on the division concerned, from 76% to 
82% of employers did not ask for proof of a college education, from 60% to 70% did 
not ask about college achievement, and 80% did not ask for college references. A 
possible explanation of what might seem to be indifference by employers on these 
points is that the ability to perform specific tasks is more important than a particu- 
lar college credential. 

A further explanation may.be the fact that only half of the graduates employed 
were engaged in work directly refaiefr to their college studies. A further third found 
employment in work at least partially related to their college programs. In spite of 
the problem of establishing a direct relationship between work and college study, 
70% of graduates were satisfied with their college education and a further 20% were 
at least partly satisfied. 

In relation to their fellow employees, college graduates believed themselves to 
be at least equally competent. In fact, one-fifth of the college alumni were of Lbe 
opinion that their level of competence was "superior. " 

In British Columbia considerable emphasis has been placed on the use of ad- 
visory committees from the community to give direction to the development of 
college programs and curricula to meet specific needs. The success of this pro- 
cedure may be partially measured by the fact that over half of former students in- 
dicated that their particular college program definitely met their employer's re- 
quirements. While this figure may not, at first, appear to be overly impressive, it 
becomes more significant in view of the fact that nearly all of these responses were 
from persons who had gained employment in work related directly to college 
* study. With the exception of Art students, where no more than one-third indicated 
that the college program met employer requirements, it is evident that the college 
had developed curricula relevant to the needs' of both students and employers. 

Adequate and Effective Education 

At the time of study, two-thirds of college graduates indicated a desire to 
enrol for further educational training at a later date, the proportion being greater 
among former career/technical program students than former vocational students. 
The vast majority of students indicating intentions to continue their education 
wolild do so at a local university on a part-time basis (less than one-fifth would 
return on a full-time basis), within two years of graduation from college. One-third 
of the graduates would return to the college for further study. 

While former students reported general satisfaction with their college ex-, 
perience, they did not hesitate to indicate problem areas which the college could 
improve. For the most part, criticism was directed toward curricula. While such cri- 
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licism was minimal, ihere was evidence lhal sludenls entering cerlain programs 
had nol made themselves aware of the direction of the program, its content, and 
the standard of performance expected by the college. 

The success of college programs may, to some extent, be measured in terms of 
the sludenls who would lake the same pallern of courses if they had to do ii over 
again, and recommend ihe same program to friends. Two-thirds of former slu- 
denls indicated lhal ihey would lake a similar pallern of courses again if ihey were 
lo enrol at Ihe college for ihe first lime, and almost 80% would recommend the 
same program to friends. 

Synopsis 

Two main problem areas concerning ihe employment of college graduates were 
identified in this study. 

1) In a number of cases il would appear lhal career education and training 
precedes ihe actual choice of a specific career. Where the career choice had been 
made prior to enrolment in a specific program, the impact of the college on the stu- 
dent was very positive — ihe sludenl was satisfied and confident about his occupa- 
tion and evidenced feelings of high regard for the college experience. On the other 
hand, where no clear career choice had been made, or where students were "ex- 
perimenting" with particular career choices, dissalisfaclion was more prevalent. If, 
however, such experimentation is considered lo be a legitimate function of col- 
leges, then any failures or dissatisfactions expressed by sludenls are actually 
directed at a specific career rather than at ihe college concept. 

2) A major crilicism from students who considered themselves lo be suc- 
cessful and satisfied wilh their jobs was ihe lack of recognition demonstrated by 
some employers toward their skills and abilities as college graduates. This was par- 
ticularly true for graduates employed in the business and service areas. There ap- 
pears lo be a need, particularly on the pari of the instructors, to demonstrate to the 
business community lhal careers in their specialities are important and worth- 
while. They must demonstrate nol only their competence, but also their pride as 
professionals in their areas of expertise. 



TRANSFER TO UNIVERSITY 

A prominent trend in British Columbia post-secondary education during the 
past several years has been the increase in the number and percentage of students 
who begin their baccalaureate degree programs in the comprehensive community 
college. In all likelihood this trend will become more pronounced in future. There 
are those within the province who are already predicting that within the next few 
decades all first and second year university level courses leading to the baccalaure- 
ate degree will be given in comfrjlinjiy colleges, thereby freeing the universities lo 
concentrate on the last two years qfcuridergraduale and graduate education. 

The first group of college lo university transfer students, comprising 176 in- 
dividuals, entered the University of British Columbia in September 1966, one 
academic year after the opening of the province's first community college. One 
year later the number of sludenls transferring from college lo university was 
doubled. As new colleges were opened and classes in existing colleges grew, so did 
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the numbers of students using the college as an introduction to university study. 
By September of 1971, over 800 college students had transferred to U.B.C. and the 
upward trend continued in 1972 and 1973. During these two years, one-fifth of new 
enrolments at the University was composed of students who transferred from a 
provincial public two-year college. In the 1973-74 academic year, 1,100 community 
college students were among the 5,300 students enrolling at U.B.C. for the first 
time. 

A major poruon of the province's transfer students are from the multi-campus 
complex of Vancouver Community College (V.C.C.). In fact, one-half of the col- 
lege students who transfer each year to the University of British Columbia, 
transfer from the V.C.C. campuses. Since this college is much larger than the other 
eight colleges in the province (with some 3,500 academic transfer students enrolled 
in the fall and spring terms) and since it has been in operation longer, it was possi- 
ble to carry out various studies involving students from this college that could not 
be done to the same extent at the other colleges. 

The actual impact of the community college movement on university enrol- 
ment has yet to be fully assessed. The colleges are providing an opportunity for 
many students to continue with a university education. Approximately 50% of 
these students would not be able to enter university. due to low secondary school 
achievement, were it not for the second opportunity provided by the colleges. As 
has been pointed out, the number of students entering university from college has 
been steadily increasing. It had been speculated that the development of colleges 
would relieve enrolment pressures on the universities. However, there are indica- 
tions that offering the first two years of baccalaureate degrees at community col- 
leges will actually provide more students, especially those who may be termed 
"late starters," with the opportunity to enter university eventually. 

The Study 

The majority of studies about students transferring from community colleges 
to universities have involved no more than routine computation of grade-point 
averages or university standings in the first term or academic year after transfer, 
and their comparison with the averages earned in college. The "Articulation 
Study" segment of the Impact Study differed somewhat in approach from previous 
investigations. In addition to the traditional recording of achievement after 
transfer, a more longitudinal approach was followed. An attempt was made to 
develop procedures for studying the university achievement of transfer students in 
terms of their previous achievement at college and in secondary school. 

The "Articulation Study" involved an appraisal of the performance of transfer 
students enrolled at the University of British Columbia over a period of two 
academic years, 1972 to 1974, as well as a more detailed analysis of factors that 
might be significant in explaining variations in performance. 1 Students from all 
provincial colleges, both public and private, were included in the study. In both 
years about 2,400 transfer students were enrolled at the University of British Col- 
umbia. Of these, 1,000 were enrolled for the first time, the remaining 1,400 having 
transferred previously. 



I I here .ire fnur nuiior univcrstiics m Uic province I It C was selected lor Ihllou-up performance for two rcusttiis I J the 
authors had conducted research studies ciT students .it thts university pnnr to die h»rm i Snith ,ind had a well established 
data base and lineol cnninumicalmii with the mmersiH. and 2) the number ul" transfer students in this university is live 
limes that of the combined lot.il lor the remaining three universities 
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The April .sessional examination results of transfer students were categorized 
and analyzed by individual colleges as well as for the province as a whole. In addi- 
tion, summary data svere acquired about student performance by faculty, depart- 
ment and course. Separate performance data were also obtained for "direct entry" 
students, that is, for those who entered the university directly from secondary 
school. It was then possible to make comparative evaluations of transfer and direct 
entry students. Further to this, data on pre-college performance (Grade 12) and 
college performance were obtained for some 500 students who entered the Univer- 
sity in 1972 from V.C.C. These data formed the basis for an attempt to find rela- 
tionships that might help lo explain variations in achievement. 

The "Articulation Study" had three major objectives: 1) to compare the perfor- 
mance of college transfer students with the performance of direct entry students at 
university; 2) to compare the university performance of students eligible for entry 
directly from secondary school with that of students ineligible for direct entry; 3) 
to try to relate the performance of transfer students at university to variables such 
as college grade-point average, age at time of transfer, level of college attainment 
and pre-college grade-point average. 

Performance of Transfer Students 

Sessional. examination results are categorized by the University of British Col- 
umbia according to three faculty groupings: 1) admission following Grade 12 
(Group A); 2) admission following first year (Group B); and 3) admission follow- 
ing second or higher year (Group C). The majority of transfer students (77%) 
enter university in Group A faculties and the remainder transfer to Group B 
faculties. The distribution of transfer students for the 1972 and 1973 entry years by 
faculty is shown in Table 9-1. 

The largest single proportion of college to university transfer students (30%) 
enter the Faculty of Arts. Education~and Science faculties received the next largest 
proportion of transfer students, with slightly less than 20% enrolling in each. While 
there were slight variations in the enrolment percentages from difference colleges, 
it was evident that most transfer students enter the humanities or social science 
faculties. 

The majority of transfer students (67%) eruer university with one year of credit 
from a community college. These students^enter either second year of Group A 
fatuities (primarily Arts, Science, and Education) or first year of Group B faculties 
(primarily Commerce and Applied Science) Thirty-one percent of students enter 
university for the first time after successfully completing two years at community 
college: this generally represents about 300 students, 45% of whom enter third year 
in the Faculty of Arts (Table 9-2). 

There was some speculation during the study that college students from institu- 
tions far distant from the province's universities might prefer to remain in their 
home communities for as long as possible prior to transfer. This was especially the 
case when it was observed that "closeness to home" and "low cost" were fre- 
quently reported as reasons for selecting attendance at a community college. While 
transfer students planning to enter faculties such as Commerce and Applied 
Science (Group B) are generally required to transfer after one year at college, this is 
not the case for students entering faculties such as Arts, Science, and Education 
(Group A). Nevertheless, in these latter cases only 37% of the students remained 
at community college for two full years before transferring to university. The ma- 
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jority of students, regardless of program or distance from home, apparently prefer 
to transfer after one year at a college. 

Some educators have stated that performance during the first term or academic 
year after transfer to university is fairly predictive of subsequent performance. At 
the same time, others state that the initial performance after transfer will be lower 
than community college achievement and subsequent university achievement. 
These two statements deserve some attention. 



TABLE 9-1 

COLLEGE TRANSFER STL DENTS ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FOR THE FIRST TIME, BY COLLEGE, BY ENTRY YEAR, AND BY FACULTY 

(Percentages) v 





Year 




Group A Faculties' 




G roup B Faculties 1 






College 


of 




















Total 




























Arts 


Seie 


Ed uc 


Other 


Total 


Co in in 


Ap Sc 


Other Total 


No. 


Camosun 


1972 


10 


20 


10 


10 


50 


20 


10 


20 


50 


10 




1973 


15 


15 


24 


- 


54 


15 


7 


24 


46 


13 




Both 


12 


1 7 


l o 




52 


1 8 
I o 


o 

o 


22 


48 


26 


Capilano 


1972 


31 


16 


17 


14 


78 


15 


3 


4 


22 


73 


1973 


27 


21 


13 


5 


66 


22 


6 


6 


34 


83 




Both 


29 


19 


1 5 


9 


72 


19 


4 


5 


28 


156 


Cariboo 


1972 


30 


20 


23 


6 


79 


3 


3 


15 


21 


34 




1973 


34 




9 


1 Q 


76 


1 4 


3 


7 


24 


42 




Both 


32 


17 


16 


13 


78 


9 


3 


10 


22 


76 


Douglas 


1972 


24 


19 


20 


17 


80 


4 


6 


9 


20 


130 




1973 


25 


20 


21 


19 


85 


6 


2 


6 


15 


133 




Both 


25 


19 


20 


18 


82 


6 


4 


8 


18 


263 


Malaspina 


1972 


25 


22 


10 


22 


79 


7 


10 


4 


21 


41 




1973 


30 


22 


11 


19 


82 


10 


6 


2 


18 


37 




Both 


27 


22 


10 


21 


80 


8 


9 


3 


20 


78 


New Caledonia 


1972 


28 


18 


27 


5 


78 




• 4 


4 


22 


22 




1973 


25 


25 


6 


16 


72 


11 


6 


11 


28 


36 




Both 


26 


22 


14 


12 


74 


13 


5 


8 


26 


58 


Okanagan 


1972 


13 


27 


21 


19 


80 


10 


3 


7 


20 


63 


1973 


28 


24 


10 


18 


80 


16 


2 


2 


20 


50 




Both 


20 


26 


16 


18 


80 


13 


2 


5 


20 


113 


Selkirk 


1972 


14 


29 . 


14 


23 


80 


15 


5 




20 


56 




1971 


20 


8 


32 


20 


80 


12 


4 


4 


20 


50 




Both 


17 


19 


22 


22 


80 


14 


5 


I 


20 


106 


Vancouver 


1972 


33 


16 


18 


8 


75 


12 


6 


7 


25 


. 516 




1973 


33 


17 


15 


11 


76 


13 


5 


6 


24 


483 




Both 


33 


16 


17 


9 


75 


13 


5 


7 


25 


999 


Provincial Total 1 


1972 


28 


18 


19 


12 


77 


11 


6 


6 


23 


1,024 




1973 


29 


18 


15 


14 


76 


13 


5 


6 


24 


968 




Both 


29 


18 


17 


13 


77 


12 


5 


6 


23 


1.992 



1 Group A admission following Grade 12 
2. Group B admission following first year. 

3 The Provincial total includes the colleges listed, the B.C Institute of Technology and two small private colleges. ^ 
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TABLK 9-2 

t'OM.KGK TRANSFF.R STl DKN'IS KNTKR1NG T1IK I NIVKRSITV OK BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FOR THK FIRST TIMK, BY KVI RY YKAR, BY l,KYKI, OF ENTRY, AND BY FACULTY 

(Pcrmitaue-s) 



Year 
Knlr\ 






Group A Fa cult 


Cs 1 






Group B Faculties 1 






Loel 

of 
Enlr> 


Arts 


Sole 


Kduc 


Other 


Total 


Level 

or 

Kill r> 


Cotmn ApSc Other 


Total 


Total 

No. 


1972 
1973 
Bolh 


First 
Year" 


30 
54 
45 


30 
25 
27 


11 
10 
11 


29 
1 1 
17 


100 
100 
100 




Note entr* into the first > cur 
of Group li lacullic 1 ) require 1 ) 
completion of one ye»ir of 
uni>ersit> or equivalent 


17 

28 
45 


1972 
1973 
Boih 


Second 
Year 


22 
2) 
21 


19 
18 
19 


16 
15 
15 


13 
15 
N 


70 
69 
69 


First 
Year 


13 8 9 
15 8 8 

14 8 9 


30 
31 
31 


693 
623 
1,316 


1972 
1973 
Bolh 


Third 
Year 


46 
44 

45 


14 
17 
16 


23 
17 
2L y 


10 
12 
10 


93 
90 
92 


Second 
Year 


4 - 3 
6 - 2 

5 - 3 


7 

10 

8 


303 
314 
617 



1 Group A admission following Grade 12 

2 Group B .tilnmsmn follinunj; first ye.tr 



In the first instance it is implied that transfer student achievement at university 
will be fairly consistent with the achievement demonstrated during the first year of 
transfer. In other words, as far as academic achievement or standards are con- 
cerned, the transition jVom community college to university will be rather une- 
ventful. In the second instance, a "transfer shock" effect is implied and, for one 
reason or another, first L year results will lend to be less than satisfactory in light of 
previous college work/and subsequent university achievement. 

In order to examine these opinions, a detailed analysis was made of the univer- 
sity standing of students at the end of their first year after transfer, as well as of 
those who had finished two or more years of university study following transfer. 

Sessional examination results at the University of British Columbia are 
recorded as follows: Class 1 (80-100%); Class 2 (65-79%); Class P (50-64%); and 
Failed. In addition, results may be recorded as: Partial program passed; Standing 
granted in subjects passed (with or without supplemental); Standif^not known; 
Year standing not applicable; and Withdrew/Cancelled/Deceased. In determining 
transfer students' performance, all the above categories were included in the totals 
used to calculate percentages. However, only Fir3t Class, Second Class, Pass and 
Failed categories are listed in Table 9-3. First Class standings were obtained by 5% 
of first time students. Year of university entry, that is, first year, second year, and 
so on, of a particular faculty had little bearing on the percentage achieving this top 
grade. Faculty entered was, however, a determining factor. Few students who 
enrolled in Education performed at a First Class level. Of Applied Science and 
Commerce transfer students approximately 3% earned a top grade, while Science 
students (1 1%) and Arts students (7%) did considerably better. At the other end of 
the performance scale, the transfer student seemed more likely to earn a Fail grade 
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than a First Class standing. While Arts and Science students earned slightly fewer 
Fail than First Class standings, the reverse was the case for the other faculties, 
with the failure rate generally somewhat higher than the rate for top achievement 
grades. 

TABLE 9-3 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE STANDINGS OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Percentages) 



First Year After Transfer Two or Three Years 

,. u . After Transfer 
racult) Session 



E nd inn Sessional Standing 1 r , . Sessional Standing 



Total aevmimii amimniB- T()lal 

No. I 2 P F N °' 



Group A Faculties 2 



Arts 


1973 


6 


34 


10 


6 


295 


6 


40 


5 


3 


392 




1974 


8 


43 


8 


6 


286 


9 


41 


7 


6 


363 




Both 


7 


38 


9 


6 


581 


8 


40 


6 


5 


755 


Science 


1973 


9 


34 


9 


9 


186 


4 


39 


11 


8 


167 




1974 


12 


31 


13 


7 


177 


10 


40 


8 


5 


189 




Both 


11 


33 


11 


8 


363 


7 


39 


10 


7 


356 




1973 


1 


38 


S 


2 


166 


4 


50 


2 




331 




1974 


1 


39 


5 


5 


138 


6 


62 


5 


1 


260 




Both 


1 


38 


7 


3 


304 


5 


56 


3 


1 


591 


Other 


1973 




34 


10 


5 


112 


8 


37 


4 


4 


135 




1974 


3 . 


40 


11 


4 


127 


7 


47 


7 


4 


167 




Both 


2 


37 


10 


5 


239 


8 


43 


6 


4 


302 



Total 


1973 


5 


35 


10 


6 


759 


6 


43 


5 


4 


1.025 




1974 


7 


42 


10 


6 


728 


9 


48 


7 


5 


979 




Both 


6 


3fr 


10 


6 


1.487 


7 


45 


6 


4 


2.004 


Group B Faculties' 


Commerce 


1973 


3 


41 


9 


4 


109 


3 


55 


10 


2 


137 




1974 


2 


48 


12 


11 


118 


5 


51 


12 


2 


193 




Both 


3 


44 


11 


8 


227 


4 


53 


11 


2 


330 


Applied 


1973 




26 


15 


5 


53 


8 


48 


19 


3 


101 


Science 


1974 


4 


22 


13 


9 


44 


7 


60 


9 


1 


93 




Both 


3 


24 


14 


7 


97 


8 


54 


14 


2 


194 


Other 


1973 


10 


38 


8 


5 


70 


4 


65 


10 


2 


83 




1974 




44 


14 


4 


61 


11 


49 


13 


3 


99 




Both 


to 


41 


11 


5 


131 


8 


56 


12 


2 


182 



Total 


1973 


5 


37 


10 


5 


232 


6 


56 


13 


3 


321 




1974 


5 


42 


13 


9 


223 


7 


53 


12 


2 


385 




Both 


5 


39 


11 


7 


455 


6 


54 


12 


2 


706 



1 Docs nol shnw Partial program passed. Standing only in subjects passed. Vear sianding noi applicable. Standing noi 
known. Withdrawals * 

2 Group \ admission following Grade 12 

3 Group B: admission following ftrsi year. 
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Transfer students performed considerably better in their second and subse- 
quent years at university. Higher percentages of First and Second Class standings 
were earned and there was a corresponding drop in the failure rate. The most nota- 
ble change occurred in the Group B faculties. 

The evidence is clear: students do improve their achievement in the second 
and subsequent years after transfer, although there are variations in the rate of im- 
provement according to faculty. Whether this improvement is due to a lessening of 
the "transfer shock" and the ability of students to adjust to a new educational ex- 
perience, or whether it is a result of the "survival of the fittest," with the poorer 
students not returning for further study, is not clear. However, there is a likelihood 
that it is a combination of both processes. 

If the hypothesis concerning the effect of transfer on the performance of stu- 
dents at university for the first time is reasonable, then a similar situation was evi- 
dent for direct entry students. By definition, direct entry students could enter only 
Group A faculties directly from secondary school. The university performance of 
direct entry students, like that of transfer students, improved after the first year. 
However, in the case of the direct entry students, the improvement was much 
greater than for transfer students. 



TABLE 9-4 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE STANDINGS OF DIRECT ENTRY STUDENTS 
IN GROUP A FACULTIES' AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Percentages) 



First Year After Transfer 



Faculty | 



Session 



Endin» Scssiona | standing 



Total 

No. 



Two or Three Years 
After Transfer 



Sessional Standing' 
1 2 P 



Total 

No. 



Arts 


1973 


8 


39 


13 


5 


1.091 


14 


41 


5 


3 


2.756 




1974 


8 


39 


12 


5 


1.234 


12 


41 


5 


4 


2.503 




Both 


8 


39 


12 


5 


2.325 


13 


41 


5 


3 


5,259 


Science 


1973 


10 


37 


16 


8 


1.360 


17 


38 


8 


4 


1.941 




1974 


11 


36 


11 


7 


1.230 


18 


36 


7 


5 


1.983 




Both 


11 


37 


14 


8 


2.590 


17 


37 


8 


5 


3.924 


Education 


1973 


4 


41 


21 


8 


237 


9 


61 


4 


1 


1.300 




1974 


2 


35 


18 


7 


296 


8 


49 


4 


1 


1.516 




Both 


3 


37 


19 


7 


533 


8 


55 


4 


1 


2.816 


Other 


1973 


11 


43 


11 


7 


196 


14 


49 


6 


2 


994 




1974 


12 


36 


9 


4 


104 


12 


50 


5 


1 


1,045 




Both 


11 


41 


10 


6 


300 


13 


49 


6 


1 


2,039 



Total 


1973 


9 


39 


15 


7 


2.884 


14 


45 


6 


3 


6.991 




1974 


9 


38 


12 


6 


2,864 


13 


43 


5 


3 


7.047 




Both 


9 


38 


13 


6 


5.748 


13 


44 


6 


3 


14.038 



1 Group A: admission following Grade 12. 

2 Docs not show: Partial program passed. Standing only in subjects passed: Year standing not applicable; Standing not 
known. Withdrawals 



Data upon which this observation is based are shown in Table 9-4. It is, 
therefore, apparent that the performance of students improves after one year at 
university. It would appear that if there is a "transfer shock" phenomenon, it is not 
peculiar to transfer students. 

It is possible that the performance improvement noted in the second and sub- 
sequent years at university is theYesult of a selection process where poorer the stu- 
dents withdraw, leaving a more select body which naturally shows improvement as 
a group. 

In order to examine this assumption, the performance of individual transfer 
students was evaluated over a two-year period. The purpose was to determine how 
many of those who received a First Class standing in -their first year of transfer 
received the same standing or dropped to a lower standing in their subsequent 
years. It was found that most transfer students improved their standing by 5% or 
more in their subsequent year at university. This was applicable to students at all 
levels of standing in their first year after transfer except those receiving a First 
Class. In this case the majority of transfer students did less well in their subsequent 
year (Table 9-5). This general trend was evident for students from most colleges; 
however, there were some exceptions (Table 9-6). Thus, the improvement noted 
in the subsequent performance of transfer students is not due merely, to a selection 
process. There was, in fact, a general trend in the improvement of individuals as 
well as groups. 

TABLK 9-5 

COMPARISON OF THE STANDING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS IN THEIR 
FIRST YEAR AND IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS AFTER TRANSFER 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Percentages) 



Standi iik in 




Subsequent Year 


Average 




First Year 






Lower 1 


Tolal 


After Transfer 


Higher 1 Same 1 


Numhe? 


First Class 


17 


14 


69 


42 


Second Class 


48 


8 


44 


312 


Pass 


69 


7 


24 


80* 


Fail 


88 




12 


8 


Other 


66 


4 


30 


234 


Tolal 


55 


7 


38 


676 



1 Subsequent percentage standing is at least 5'» greater than standing in llrsl year after transfer 

2 Subsequent pereentage standing is within 5"« of standing in llrsl year after transfer. 

3 Subsequent percentage standing is at least >"» lower than standing in first year after transfer 



"Transfer" or "Direct Entry" 

A subject which is frequently analyzed and discussed is the performance of col- 
lege transfer students at university in comparison with dtrec i entry students, i.e., 
those who entered directly from secondary school. This is prompted by the desire 
to ensure that college academic'standards are consistent with university standards. 
In making such comparisons, differences in the nature of the student bodies in 
these two entirely different types of institutions have often been overlooked. 
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TAB1.K 9-6 

THE UNIVERSITY STANDING OK CONTINUING TRANSFER STUDENTS 
RELATIVE TO THEIR STANDING IN THE FIRST YEAR AFTER TRANSFER 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA BY COLLEGE OF ORIGIN 

(I'l'UTntUKUS) 



Subsequent Year Average 



( ollege 


Hi^hi 1 r 1 


Same* 


Lower' 


Total 
Number 


Camosun 


56 


11 


33 


9 ' 


Capiluno 


57 


II 


32 


47 


Cariboo 


'32 


14 


54 


22 


Columbia 


50 


17 


33 


r 12 


Douglas 


59 


1 


40 


82 


Malaspina 


52 


8 


40 


25 


New Caledonia 


5^ 


13 


37 


16 


Okanagan 


- 45 


5 


50 


40 


Selkirk 


68 


3 


29 


34 


Triniiy 


55 


10 


35 


20 


Vancouver 


56 


7 


37 


362 


B.CI.T. 


57 




43 


7 



Total 55 7 38 676 



1 Subsequent percentage standing is .n lcasi >\ greater ihun standing in first year after transfer. 

2. Subsequent percentage standing is within 5'« of standing in first year after transfer 

3 Subsequent percentage standing is at leiist 5".- lower than standing in first year after transfer 

Studies have not taken into account factors such as academic aptitude and 
socio-economic characteristics. Neither have they considered such factors as the 
quality of programs offered, retention standards, and general institutional philoso- 
phies. The ideal comparison of transfer and direct entry students should involve a 
matched group selected from both institutions. This, to date, has not been possible 
in British Columbia. 

For the Articulation Study, transfer student performance was compared with 
that of direct entry students. As before, this was done for the three faculty group 
classifications at U.B.C. (groups A, B, and C). 

At the First Class level, college transfer students do not do as well as direct en- 
try students. In fact the proportion of direct entry students earning First Class 
standing is double that of transfer students (13% for direct entry students, 6% for 
transfer students). This was the case for all faculties studied. 

At the other end of the performance scale, i.e., the "Fail 1 ' category, a greater 
percentage of transfer students received a "Fail" standing; however, in this case 
the difference was no more than one or two percentage points depending on 
faculty or faculty grouping (Table 9-7). In other words, the direct entry student 
performed at a higher level at university than did the transfer student. This applied 
to all students, whether in their first, or in subsequent years of transfer. 

The same pattern of performance relationships was observed when individual 
departments were analyzed; that is, higher percentiles bf "Fail" standings and 
lower percentages of First and Second Class standings were achieved among 
transfer students. Seventeen departments were selected, all of which enrolled over 
one hundred transfer students. This trend was particularly evident in the Chemis- 
try, Commerce, Mathematics, Psychology, Sociology, and Zoology departments 
(Table 9-8). 



TABLE 9-7 



STANDINGS OK TKANSFKR AND DIRKCT ENTRY STL DK NTS 
BY FACULTY ATTHK UNIVERSITY OK BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Percentages) 



Transfer Students' Direct Entry Students 1 



Faculty Session Sessional Standing 1 Total Sessional Standing Total 





Ending 


1 


I 


P 


F 


No. 


1 


I 


P 


F 


" No, 


Group A Faculties 4 


Arts 


1973 


7 


38 


8 


5 


687 


13 


41 


7 


4 


3,847 




1974 


9 


42 


8 


7 


649 


11 


41 


8 


5 


3,737 




Both 


7 


39 


7 


5 


1.336 ' 


11 


41 


7 


4 


7,584 


Science 


1973 


7 


37 


10 


9 


353 


14 


38 


12 


- 6 


3,301 




1974 


12 


36 


11 


7 


366 


16 


37 


9 


6 


3,213 




Both 


9 


36 


10 


7 


719 


15 


37 


10 


6 


6,514 


Education 


1973 


3 


46 


4 


1 


497 


8 


58 


7 


2 


1,537 




1974 


3 


47 


4 


2 


498 


7 


47 


6 


2 


1.812 




Both 


3 


47 


4 


1 


995 


8 


52 


6 


2 


3,349 


Other 


1973 


5 


36 


7 


4 


247 


13 


48 


7 


2 


1 X90 




1974 


5 


44 


9 


4 


294 


12 


49 


5 


1 


1,155 




Both 


5 


40 


8 


4 


541 


13 


48 


6 


2 


2,345 


Total 


1973 


6 


40 


7 


5 


1.784 


13 


44 


9 


4 


9.875 




1974 


8 


45 


8 


6 


1.807 


12 


42 


8 


4 


9,917 




Both 


6 


42 


7 


5 


3,591 


12 


42 


8 


4 


19,792 



Group B Faculties 4 



Commerce 


1973 


4 


49 


10 


4 


246 


10 


56 


8 




796 




1974 


4 


50 


13 


6 


311 


11 


58 


7 




887 




Both 


3 


49 


11 


4 


557 


15L 


..-..57 


7 




1,683 


Applied 


1973 


6 


41 


18 


5 


154 


12 


54 


11 




800 


Science 


1974 


7 


48 


11 


4 


137 


14 


55 


8 




740 




Both 


6 


44 


14 


4 


291 


12 


54 


9 




1,540 


Other 


1973 


7 


52 


9 


3 


153 


17 


78 


8 


1 


740 




1974 


11 


50 • 


12 


3 


182 


21 


38 


5 


1 


770 




Both 


9 


51 


11 


3 


335 


19 


58 


7 


1 


1.516 


Total 


1973 


5 


48 


12 


4 


553 


13 


54 


9 


2 


2.342 




1974 


7 


50 


12 


5 


630 


15 


55 


7 


2 


2.397 




Both 


6 


49 


12 


4 


1,183 


14 


54 


8 


2 


4,739 



Group C Faculties* 



Total 


1973 


9 


77 22 


21 


60 


1 


' v l 


619 




1974 


23 


69 - 35 


18 


59 


2 


1 


737 




Both 


17 


71 - 57 


18 


59 


1 


1 


1,356 


Group A+B+C Faculties 


Total 


1973 


6 


42 -8- 4 2.359 


13 


46 


9 


4 


12,836 




1974 


8 


47 9 5 2,472 


13 


45 


7 


4 


13,051 




Both 


6 


44 8 4 4,831 
t 


13 


45 


7 


3 


25,887 



I Includes students in first year and subsequent years. 
2. Does not include: Partial program passed; * 

Standing only in subjects passed; 

Year standing not applicable; 

Standing not known; Withdrawals. 



3. Group A: admission following Grade 12. 

4. Group B. admission following 11 rsi year. 

5. Group C: admission following sceond or higher year. 
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TABLE 9-8 

TRANSFER AND DIRECT ENTRY STUDENTS OBTAINING GIVEN 
STANDINGS IN THE 1972-1973 ACADEMIC YEAR BY SELECTED 
DEPARTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY QF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Percentages) 



Transfer Direct Entry 



Depa rtm ent 


Sessions 


1 Standing 1 




Tola ! 
No. 




Sessional Standing' 




Total 


1 


2 


P 




1 


2 


p 


F 


No. 


Anthropology 


25 


45 


1 1 


1 


278 


29 


26 


9 


3 


751 


Biology 


19 


36 


25 


5 


487 


18 


33 


25 


5 


3,317 


Chemistry 


15 




31 


10 


513 


28 


34 


25 


7 


2,020 


v-uii i ii icri-L 


15 


47 


26- 


4 


1,326 


22 


48 


23 


3 


3,980 


Economics 


10 


31 


39 


8 


509 


12 


41 


34 


7 


L693 


English 


11 


40 


32 


7 


680 


13 


39 


35 


6 


5,168 


Pine Arts 


15 


53 


24 


1 


274 


■ 17 


56 


17 


1 


1,107 


Geography 


8 


42 


29 


7 


534 


12 


45 


31 


5 


1,598 


Geology 


6 


31 


42 


11 


218 


11 


43 


37 


4 


1,040 


History 


7 


38 


35 


6 


379 


10 


50 


30 


3 


710 


Mathematics 


12 


30 


33 


11 


936 


27 


28 


24 


9 


8,381 


Physical Ed. 


21 


42 


22 


3 


879 


23 


'45 


19 


2 


2,514 


Physics 


17 


40 


27 


6 


381 


19 


40 


29 


5 


1,988 


Political Sc. 


18 


37 


28 


5 


381 


17 


46 


23 


4 


1,299 


Psychology 


16 


48 


24 


2 


760 


26 


36 


12 


3 


4,050 


Sociology 


17 


48 


21 


2 


319 


32 


47 


11 


3 


471 


Zoology 


9 


49 


25 


3 


275 


20 


52 


21 


2 


934 



I Docs noi show Partial program passed; Sending only in subjects passed. Year stunding not applicable; Standing not 
known. Withdrawals. 



"Eligibility" versus "Direct Entry" 

In the final analysis, it is not only a question of whether the college transfer stu- 
dent earned as good grades as the direct entry student, but rather whether the com- 
munity college has done an adequate job in preparing for transfer those students 
who would have had little chance to work toward a baccalaureate degree had they 
not had the opportunity to attend a local community college. These students may 
best be defined as those who had earned less than the 60% secondary school 
average normally required for university entrance, or had not completed all subject 
requirements for university. 

Secondary school records were not available for analysis on a provincial basis 
for all college transfer students. They could, however, be obtained for Vancouver 
Community College students entering the University of British Columbia in the 
Fall of 1972. The performance of this college's transfer students was evaluated for 
two sub-classifications of students, those eligible for direct entry and those not 
eligible, who had entered five selected faculties which accounted for over two- 
thirds of the transfer students.'One-half of these students were eligible to have en- 
tered university directly from secondary school but elected to enrol at college in- 
stead. An additional one-third of the students were not eligible to enterwniversity 
directly from secondary school, and Cor this reason had to attend a community col- 
lege if they desired to continue with* advanced post-secondary education. For the 
remaining 15% of students, pre-college records were not available. For the most 
part, these were either mature students or students from outside the province. The 
trend in performance may be observed from Table 9-9. Generally speaking, the 
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major portion of the "Fail" students were from the group who were ineligible for 
direct entry to university: they received few First Class grades. As a matter of in- 
terest, the withdrawal rate for students eligible for direct entry was only slightly 
less (13%) than for^ those ineligible (15%). In both cases these percentages were 
considerably largerfthan the 4% withdrawal figure of direct entry students. 

The important consideration is, however, the success of some 40% of students 
who were considered ineligible for entry to university when they finished second- 
ary school. The community college gave them the opportunity for a second chance 
which for many became a successful reality. 



Other Variables 

The initial stage of a computerized data base whereby the transfer student's 
pre-college record, college record, and university record can be analyzed was com- 
pleted for Vancouver Community College In its final form it would include a 
variety of additional variables. 

In the meantime, some observations have been made on three points. These 
were based on 329 students, and while the results may not be representative of the 
transfer student population for all nine provincial colleges, they nevertheless pro- 
vide some interesting points for future consideration, 

A 2.0 (C standing) cumulative college grade-point average has been generally 
accepted as the minimum college performance required to enter university. While 
this G.P.A. would seem to be a realistic requirement in light of achievement after 
transfer, it was evident that a 2.5 cumulative college G.P.A, would ensure at least 
twice the proportion of First and Second Class standings among transfer students 
at university and virtually eliminate the prospect of failure. 

A previous study 2 conducted on transfer students within the province found 
that mature transfer students (24 or more years of age at time of transfer) were 
more likely to receive higher performance ratings after transfer to the university 
than were the younger college age students. A reassessment of these results was 
not possible in this study due to a rather small number of mature students. 
However, from the limited data available, it would appear that the mature student 
is likely to achieve higher performance ratings compared to the college age student 
in the humanities or social sciences faculties, while the reverse is true in the pure 
science faculties. 

Earlier in this chapter it was noted that nearly two-thirds of students transfer- 
ring to university do so at the end of their first year at college. In comparing stu- 
dents who had completed one year at college prior to transfer with those who had 
completed two years, no significant difference in university performance was 
found. The limited data presently available do not support the theory that a stu- 
dent will do better at university after completing two years of college rather than 
just one year. 



The community colleges are making it possible for an increasing number of se- 
condary school graduates and non-graduates to begin working toward a baccalaure- 



2. John D Denmson iintl Gordon Jones. Tlie Comtmmiiv College Transfer Student at the University of Bri.' sh Columbia - a 
Three Year SVm/i. Vancouver Community College, Vancouver, IK ' , March IV70. 
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ate degree who would not otherwise be able to do so for geographic, academic or 
economic reasons. For example, roughly one-half of transfer students did not have 
the pre-college requirements to enter university directly. Yet of this group, 40% did 
succeed; these students would .apt have had the opportunity for a university educa- 
tion had it not been for the two-year college. 

There are individuals who tend to under-estimate the contribution of the com- 
munity college to post-secondary education and to view it as a sanctuary for both 
intellectual and financial "have nots." To a point this is true, judging by the large 
number of average and marginal students found in this study. However, an in- 
creasing number of students seeking post-secondary education are electing to start 
this process via the two-year comprehensive community college. There is no doubt 
that their performance after transfer, at least during the first year, is not as high as 
that of direct entry students. Transfer students did not obtain as many First Class 
marks, but their failures and withdrawals were not significantly greater than those 
among students who entered university directly from secondary school. 

In subsequent years of transfer, that is after the first year at university, it 
became difficult to identify former college students on the basis of their perfor- 
mance, which was comparable to that of students who originally commenced their 
degree studies at university. 



Community colleges in British Columbia have been in operation for close to 
ten years, enrolling some 22,000 full-time and part-time students in 1973-74, The 
majority of these students (70%) enrolled in academic courses designed to provide 
transfer to a university. Of these, less than one in ten actually transferred. Yet, 
studies of college students have tended to emphasize this small percentage of stu- 
dents. On the other hand, the career/technical and vocational student has been 
largely ignored in formal research projects. The difficulty in locating these students 
after leaving college has played no small part in this matter. However, when con- 
tacted shortly after leaving the college, three-quarters of the graduates were 
employed on a full-time basis, not always in an occupation closely related to their 
college study, yet generally satisfied with their position and job prospects. 

While not always favourable, students' assessment of their college experience 
was constructive, and they could expect jobs and salaries that appeared to be some- 
what higher than average. Where dissatisfaction was evident, and it occurred in 
service occupations somewhat more frequently than elsewhere, it v was more with 
the actual choice of career rather than with college programs. Better occupational 
counselling could help to overcome this difficulty. 

While colleges are achieving their goal of meeting the employment needs of the 
community, from the graduate's point of view they have not yet succeeded in pro- 
viding the prestige in the eyes of the community which the graduate apparently ex- 
pects. 

The transfer to university function of the college has received widespread 
publicity, yet only five percent of college students actually transfer. For those who 
do, the community college is doing an effective job in educating not only good stu- 
dents, but also those with prior inadequate standing for admission to university 
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The usual basis for assessing the success of college to university transfer stu- 
dents has been to evaluate them by university criteria. If i. *y did well at university 
compared to direct entry students, it was concluded that the community colleges 
have done a good job. In other words, whatever was done at university was 
regarded as the appropriate yard-stick, and if the colleges followed suit, they too 
must be doing well. There are strong reasons to suggest that university perfor- 
mance should not be the only basis for assessing college transfer students. As the 
two-year college programs are expanding and becoming more necessary for many 
types of employment, it is not unreasonable to suggest that the basis for evaluating 
college students be extended beyond university standards of performance. 





Chapter 10 



A COMMUNITY VIEWPOINT 

There is little doubt that the community colleges of British Columbia have pro- 
vided a broader base for community participation in post-secondary education. 
However, if the community colleges are to be completely effective, an on-going op- 
portunity is necessary for all segments of the community to express their views 
about the role of colleges. With few exceptions, the views of the local community, 
which represents a major segment of the potential college clientele, have not been 
assessed in studies of colleges. 

Studies of the views of the employers of college students have also been 
minimal, with only limited input from this group available through Advisory 
Boards. These Boards represent the broad views of employers or potential 
employers in various career fields. Employer advisory groups may not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of the many enterprises that are not members. 

Much less is known about the college-related views of the vast majority of the 
community. With the growing- philosophy that post-secondary education is no 
longer a privilege but a right, comes the belief that all citizens of the community are 
potential clients of the comprehensive community college. Some appreciation of 
the views of the community at large is, therefore, becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. 

Whether members of the community actually take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the community college depends to a large extent on what it does 
to attract them. Many imaginative and innovative ideas are being developed on the 
campuses of the province's colleges but what their impact has been, or may 
reasonably be expected to be, remains to be determined. 

Two studies of a limited nature were undertaken as part of the Impact Study to 
investigate some of the questions that could be considered important in assessing 
the influence of the college on the community: 1) a general community survey, 
and 2) a survey of the business community as represented by the Vancouver Board 
of Trade. 

GENERAL COMMUNITY SURVEY 

o 

This study involved a survey in July 1972 of the community served by Van- 
couver Community College. A random 1% sample of the households in the city 
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was selected from the Vancouver Directory. A covering letter, a business reply en- 
velope and four questionnaires were mailed to each of the 1,184 households in the 
sample, with the request that each adult member of the household complete one 
questionnaire. 

Usable returns were received from 161 of the sample households, or 13.6%. 
From these 161 households, a total of 259 questionnaires were received. The small 
percentage of responses would not necessarily be a serious problem if they could 
be considered representative of the community at large. However, the sample 
returns were not fully representative of the demographic characteristics of the en- 
tire community, as determined by comparison with the 1971 Census of Canada. 

Compared to the community as a whole, respondents were from smaller 
households, younger and from higher educational and occupational categories. A 
number of observations worthy of mention were made, although it must be 
strongly emphasized that these are based on data that may not be fully representa- 
tive of the Vancouver community. In summary, it was found that: 

— knowledge about the college was not widespread; 

— there was little interest in academic transfer courses; 

• — job preparation was regarded as an important purpose of the college; 

— community college facilities were regarded as a welcome addition to the com- 
munity. 



Knowledge about College 

About three-quarters of the respondents were aware of the existence of the 
community college. While age and formal education did not appear to be signifi- 
cant factors here, there was some evidence that those with below average incomes 
were less likely to be aware of the college. Over 30% of households with average or 
below average income were not aware of the existence of the college as compared 
with only 10% of those above average. 

While this point is far from conclusive in itself, it would seem to support the 
view that the community college is still not reaching all segments of the com- 
munity it is intended to serve. These data further support findings reported in 
Chapter 5, which indicated that while 57% of Vancouver families reported annual 
incomes of less than $10,000, only 49% of college students were from such families. 

Ten percent cf respondents had taken courses or programs at the college, and 
nearly two-thirds of those responding indicated a desire to know more about it. 
Citizens from below average income households were generally as interested in 
knowing more about the college as were those from the average and above average 
iricti'me brackets. 

^ The challenge tc the college would appear to be the method of contact with 
these lower socio-economic families. The comprehensive college may achieve its 
full impact only when the opportunity to participate in college activities is made 
not only available, but known to all. 

Respondents to the questionnaire identified newspapers and newsletters as the 
most effective media for publicizing college information, with the below average 
income group demonstrating a slightly greater preference for radio and television 
than the more affluent members of the community (Table 10-1). 
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TABLE 10-1 



MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD OK DISSEMINATING COLLEGE 
INFORMATION TO THK COMMUNITY 
(Percentages) 



Annual 
Income 




Information Method 




Newspaper 


Radio T.V. 


Newsletter 


Total 


Above average 


39 


8 14 


39 


100 


Average (S 10.000) 


34 


7 23 


36 


100 


Below average 


30 


15 26 


29 


100 



Type of Program 

Approximately 25% of the students at V.C.C. are enrolled in academic transfer 
programs; of these, less than 20% actually transfer to university. Clearly, the col- 
lege serves a majority of students who are not interested in transfer to university. 
This is consistent with the fact that very few respondents to the community survey 
showed any interest in courses that could lead to university. 

Greatest interest was shown in Art and Applied Arts courses, and in academic 
courses of general interest, these being indicated by 43% and 31% of respondents 
respectively. This was especially true for citizens from above average income 
households. In cases where preference was indicated for academic transfer, voca- 
tional, or career/technical programs, it was primarily on the part of the younger 
male member of the community. 

Objectives of Post-Secondary Education 

Forty percent of the general community indicated the learning of skills that 
lead to a job as the most important purpose of a community college, with little 
difference in this view evident between males and females. One-half of families 
with average or below average income expressed this viewpoint, compared to only 
one-third of the above average income families (Table 10-2). The latter largely felt* 
that the college should prepare students for university. There was clear evidence 
that the lower the level of formal education of the community member, the greater 
the probability that he or she would indicate that the purpose of the college should 
be to provide training in specific job skills. In fact, two-thirds of the respondents 



TABLE 10-2 

INDICATED PURPOSES OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE BY INCOME GROUP 

(Percentages) 



Annual Income 



Purpose 


Above Average 


Average 
(S 10,000) 


Below Average 


Total 


Training for specific job 


33 


42 


47 


41 


Opportunity to continue 










to university degree 


48 


28 


31 


36 


Personal satisfaction 


« 17 


20 


18 


18 


Meet others and seek 










new interests 


2 


10 


4 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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who listed their highest level of formal education to be "one or two years of sec- 
ondary school" looked upon the objective of the college as training for specific 
skills. As the level of formal education increased, the proportion indicating job 
training as a basic purpose of the college dropped, until less than one-quarter of 
respondents who completed a graduate degree listed job training. Conversely, as 
the level of formal education increased, so did the desire to see the purpose of the 
college as one of providing education that would eventually lead to a university 
degree. Just one-fifth of the community expressed the view that the purpose of the 
college should be to enable a student to obtain "personal satisfaction." 



Use of College Facilities 

The provincial community colleges have expanded their scope to include a 
wide variety of groups with special needs and interests. However, in addition to the 
many groups who use college facilities in a formal educational way, there are many 
citizens who would like to use them for recreational purposes. Eighty percent of 
respondents favoured the use of college facilities by the general community. In 
other words, it would appear that the majority of the public look upon college 
facilities as "theirs." These facilities (e.g. gymnasium, library, cafeteria, day care 
centre) are not regarded as the special domain of those who have registered for 
courses and paid fees. 

There was a slight tendency for better educated respondents to be less receptive 
to general community use of college facilities. For example, while nearly 100% of 
persons with less than three years of secondary schooling believed in general com- 
munity use of college facilities, this percentage dropped to 60% of those who had 
completed at least some graduate study at university. 

Acceptance of the community college concept seems to be widely 
acknowledged, with 83% of those surveyed indicating that more community col- 
leges should be established in the province. Community members favoured the 
idea of a college campus relatively close to home. Three-quarters of citizens were in 
favour of a community college campus in their neighbourhood, with this view par- 
ticularly prevalent among those of middle age. 



Maintenance of a constant flow of information between the college, students^ 
employers, and potential employers is a necessity if problems resulting from 
differences in priorities and values are to be avoided. Advisory Boards, composed 
mostly of members from the appropriate area of the business or professional com- 
munity, together with representatives of the college, help bridge the gap between 
the business and the college communities. 

There has, however, been a lack of direct information from the individual with- 
in the business community concerning such items as the "objectives of post-secon- 
dary education" and the potential weaknesses of the comprehensive community 
college concept. 



BUSINESS COMMUNITY SURVEY 
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In this chapter opinions of members of the business community concerning 
matters of college education and training will be presented under three headings: 

— job recruitment; 

— objectives of post-secondary education; 

— assessment of college graduates. 

In September 1974, questionnaires entitled "A Survey of the Business Com- 
munity's Views of Community College Graduates" were mailed through the 
auspices of the Vancouver Board of Trade to its members. Of the 1,500 question- 
naires sent, 20% were completed and returned. 

Returns were fairly representative of the general business community with 
responses from manufacturing firms, service industries, retail trade, and finance 
and real estate operations. The size of businesses surveyed ranged from less than 
11 full-time employees (14%) to over 250 employees (12%), Of the businesses res- 
ponding, one in five reported a volume of business in 1973 as less than $0,5 
million, while one-half reported a dollar volume of over $2 million. 

Job Recruitment 

At a time when the unemployment rate in the province was relatively high 
(7%), it was of some surprise to find that nearly two-thirds oPemployers expressed 
problems in recruiting qualified personnel. This was particularly the case for 
employers in manufacturing, construction, trade, and community services. Size of 
business, as measured by number of full-time employees, did not appear to be a 
factor in recruitment problems. 

The basic cause of recruitment difficulties was the lack of applicants, according 
to 51% of the employers. It is doubtful whether the community college is in any 
position to increase the flow of applicants, but for the 15% of employers who 
reported Aplenty of applicants, but inadequate formal training," (mostly in 
manufacturing, construction, trade, and community service occupations) there is 
every probability that the colleges could provide the required training. 

One of four employers reporting recruiting problems indicated that while there 
were plenty of applicants with adequate formal training, they lacked sufficient 
practical experience. This suggests a necessity on the part of the colleges to incor- 
porate a greater proportion of field work into existing programs in order to make 
graduates more acceptable to the employers. 

While not offered as a response option with respect to the causes of recruiting 
difficulties, 6% of employers did write in the problem of "unwillingness to work," 
or words to that effect. From their written comments at the end of the question- 
naire, it appeared that these employers were fairly equally divided as to the cause: 
1) an over-abundance of social security benefits, which has led to a lack of incen- 
tive to work; and 2) an educational system (not necessarily restricted to higher 
education) that has not instilled an attitude of responsibility in students about life's 
obligations. 

While there was little in the results of the Board of Trade survey to indicate any 
serious criticism of community college activities, it could reasonably be concluded 
that the impact of the college in certain employment areas would be stronger if bet- 
ter formal training . were given, and greater emphasis placed on practical ex- 
perience. 
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Objectives of Post-Secondary Education 

Part of the dilemma of the community college may have been its attempt to be 
"all things to all people," If the objectives of the college as seen by various seg- 
ments of the community (including students, teachers, employers and citizens 
generally) are to be rationalized, then problems in educational priorities may be 
created. It was shown earlier in this chapter that differences of opinion exist on the 
part of the general community about the objectives of post-secondary education. 

While 41% of the community indicated the "learning of specific skills required 
for a trade or profession" as the prime purpose of the community college, the 
employers or potential employers of the college student did not entirely agree,-"To 
learn to think constructively and critically" was rated as the most important pur- 
pose by 51% of employers, with 37% of them indicating the learning of specific 
skills for a trade or profession. 

Assessing the College Graduate 

Probably one of the most meaningful ways of evaluating the effectiveness of 
the college is yuneasure the distribution of college graduates in the business com- 
munity. 

0nl y.:3^% of the employers responding had hired former students of a com- 
prehensive-community college. Although a considerable proportion of employers 
had indicated difficulty in hiring competent workers, half of these businesses had 
not hired former college students, either graduates or non-graduates. Of all the 
business categories, the one hiring the highest percentage of former college stu- 
dents was the transport industry (70%). Forty-three percent of manufacturing in- 
dustries had hired former college students, compared to 30% of all other industries. 

An important aspect of the impact of colleges on the business community is its 
readiness to accept„graduates from the various college career/technical and voca- 
tional programs. Acceptance of the college "product" requires an evaluation of col- 
lege training programs, and of the competence of college graduates. 

In the first instance, the assumption is made that business individuals actually 
know enough about college programs to make an evaluation. Employers were 
asked to evaluate community college training for positions where they required 
such training. Twenty-two percent made no reply, perhaps because they did not 
have jobs in their businesses which required college training. Of those who did res- 
pond, 37% evaluated the training as "good," while a similar number were "uncer- 
tain," Only felt the training was "poor" in relationship to their requirements. 
Of concern to this study is the fact that such a large proportion was "uncertain." Is 
it the obligation of the college to ensure that employers of college graduates are 
adequately briefed on the particular program, or is it the responsibility of the busi- 
ness concerned to acquaint itself with the college program? Either way, if the full 
impact of college training and education in the general business area is to be 
realized, efforts should be increased to enable the "uncertain" category to become 
knowledgeable about the relevant programs. 

With regard to the second assessment area, the competence of the college gra- 
duate, some interesting points were noted. 

First, the survey question was negatively worded in that it asked for weaknesses 
in the competence of the college graduate. Six areas of possible inadequacies or 
weaknesses were listed with the request that the employer indicate, in rank order, 
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the alternatives applicable. Approximately 50% of the employers did not respond 
to the question, presumably indicating that either they did not find any great weak- 
ness in the competence of community graduates, or they were not capable of com- 
menting on this question. An "inadequate knowledge of specific skills" was indi- 
cated as the most important weakness by 17% of the employers, and the "inability 
to communicate orally and in. writing" was next in importance with 12% of 
employers indicating this (Table 10-3). 

TABLE 10-3 

MOST IMPORTANT WEAKNESS IN COMPETENCE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE GRADUATES 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
(Percentages) 



Most 

Weakness Important 



Inadequate knowledge of specific skills 


17 


Inability to communicate orally and in writing 


12 


Poor altitude toward work 


8 


Inability to think constructively and critically 


7 


Inadequate general education 


3 


Problems in getting along with other people 


1 


Other 


3 


No response 


49 



Even though various weaknesses in college training were identified by 
employers, the vast majority reported that formal training would generally result 
in better job performance. All told, as far as any inadequacies in respect of formal 
training were concerned, a u poor work attitude" identified as simply "laziness," 
and a lack of practical skills needed in the "real world," were each indicated by ap- 
proximately 20% of the respondents. 

Employee turnover varied widely with one-half of the employers indicating 
that from one to ten employees left- their jobs during the year'. Five employers (2%) 
reported that over 500 employees left their employment for various reasons. In the 
above cases, employers indicated' that they hired new employees to fill the job va- 
cancies. Nearly three-quarters of the replies indicated that the employer was pre- 
pared to hire a community college graduate in preference to a secondary school 
graduate, other circumstances being equal. 

Only 40% of employers were prepared to pay the college graduate a higher 
starting salary than to the secondary school graduate. Twenty-five percent of the 
employers were not prepared to reward the college student for the one to two years 
of study beyond secondary school, while a further 35% stated that any differential 
in salary for the college graduate over the secondary school graduate "depends en- 
tirely upon performance." A general interpretation of responses on this topic could 
be that while a substantial proportion of employers would prefer a college gradu- 
ate, nearly two out of three would not be prepared to recognize, at least initially, 
that this additional training produced an employee who was entitled to igfiigher 
starting wage. If this statement is generally valid, it is questionable whetffer the 
community college movement has had the impact on the business community that 
might be desired. 

On the other hand, it did appear that^employers felt that the potential of the 
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college graduate was greater than that of a person without formal training. This 
was the view reported by two-thirds of employers. An additional one-quarter felt 
that job performance would be the basic criterion for advancement. 



SUMMARY 

A survey of a random sampling of households in Vancouver and a survey of 
businesses through the Vancouver Board of Trade provided data on opinions of 
the community about colleges. 

What is the purpose of a community college? This question was asked of 
various groups during the course of the Impact Study and it was found that their 
views varied widely. Table 10-4 shows that students expressed varying opinions 
depending on their program of study. College faculty members saw the objectives 
differently, as did the community. With this variety of views among the students, 
faculty, employers, and the community at large about objectives, the full potential 

community colleges may not be realized until these differences are resolved. 
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Chapter 11 

THE COLLEGE FACULTY 

"The accusation is often made that college faculty members are opposed to educa- 
tional change. The stereotype in the popular press and in much of the educational 
literature is that they are insensitive to student needs and interests; that they are more in- 
terested in research, consulting, and attending meetings than in teaching; and that they 
are the major block to making college education more relevant. 

In the early days or the community colleges in British Columbia, one of the ma- 
jor concerns regarding staffing was quantity. The colleges were totally new, the 
universities had not prepared personnel for the college system and, as a result, 
former secondary school teachers took up the role. Over the past decade the quan- 
tity 'problem has changed to one of quality. This is due to many factors: a changing 
attitude by colleges toward faculty recruitment; a shortage of jobs; and an in- 
creased number of advanced degree holders, especially in the humanities and 
social sciences. Now the B.C. situation finds many areas where the supply of in- 
structors exceeds demand. 

In such a situation it would be expected and hoped that college councils would 
critically review their standards for employment. The whole question of the forma! 
qualifications necessary for teaching will bring into focus the concerns regarding 
faculty and their abilities. 

Who are the faculty? From where did they come? What past experience do 
they bring to the college? What views do they hold on college issues? Answers to 
these questions may well indicate the direction of college development expected by 
the faculty. 

One of the major concerns of the Impact Study was the degree to which faculty 
views were consistent with the community college philosophy. This philosophy 
was discussed in Chapter I. For convenience it is summarized in the following set 
of goals: 

1) to develop and preserver comprehensive curriculum; 

2) to make college education accessible to both college age an< adult students; 

3) to decentralize college facilities in order toTricrease geographic accessibility; 
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4.) to design programs to meet local manpower needs; 

5) to emphasize the importance of teaching; 

6) to provide students with highly developed student services. 

In 1973, a survey of college faculty members was undertaken as part of the Im- 
pact Study. Its purpose was to produce comparative evidence about the attitudes 
and opinions of faculty members throughout the province. The impetus for such a 
study came from faculty members themselves. Through the College Faculties 
Federation (C.F.F.) and the Society of Vocational Instructors (S.V.L) - two provin- 
cial organizations representing the various faculties within the province - faculty 
members offered valuable suggestions concerning questionnaire formats and ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

At only one community college, the College of New Caledonia, was the faculty 
opposed to involvement in the study, requesting that it be made known that these 
results do not necessarily reflect their views. 

The views expressed in this chapter are based on the responses of 700 out of 
the 1,400 faculty members at seven participating colleges. 

For convenience, the results of the college faculty survey will be discussed 
under three broad headings: 

— a profile of faculty members; 

— college and administrative structure; 

— educational philosophy. 



The faculty questionnaire provided data pertaining to the composition of col- 
lege faculty and, to some extent, their workload. Some general observations of col- 
lege faculty are presented in Figure 1 1-1 together with similar data about faculty at 
the University of British Columbia. These data are discussed below. 

Composition 

Over three-quarters of college faculty members were male, and two-thirds were 
over 34 years of age. In the academic transfer area, where students are younger, 
there was a higher proportion of younger faculty members, 43% being under 35. 

Ninety percent of faculty surveyed were appointed on a full-time basis and 
over three-quarters listed their present position as "instructor." Eight percent were 
employed as Division or Department Heads, and a further 4% were in administra- 
tive positions. One-half of the academic transfer instructors taught either in the 
social sciences or humanities, while a further one-quarter taught primarily in the 
sciences. 

It has been generally established that the Master's degree is the minimum re- 
quirement for faculty in the academic transfer area. However, one-fifth of 
academic transfer faculty members did not possess this qualification and had 
either a Bachelor's degree or a public school teaching certificate. At the other end 
of the scale, 17% had Doctoral degrees. 

In the career/technical area, 70% of faculty had degree qualifications, over half 
of them a Master's degree or higher. In the vocational area, over half of faculty 
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held trade certificates or similar credentials. The full breakdown of qualifications is 
shown In Table 1 1-1. 

Nearly half of vocational and career/technical faculty came from business or 
industry. About 27% of academic transfer faculty and 10% of faculty from other 
fields came from the public school system. Overall, about one-half of faculty mem- 
bers previously held teaching positions (Table 11-2) 



TABLE H-l 
' QUALIFICATIONS OF COLLEGE FACULTY 
(Percentages) 



Qualifications 


Academic 
Transfer 


Career/ 
Technical 


Vocational 


' Total 


Trade certificate 




18 


36 


11 


Bachelor's degree 


16 


33 


12 


21 


Master's degree 


63 


34 


6 


46 


Doctoral degree 


17 


3 




9 


Teaching certificate 


2 


2 


25 


5 


Other 


2 


10 


2! 


8 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Workload 

Instructors in areas other than academic transfer are required to have more 
"formal student contact'"' (i.e., student-instructor contact in classes, laboratories 
and. shops) than are academic transfer personnel. Correspondingly, half of them 
spend 20 or more hours per week in formal student contact, while the majority of 
academic transfer faculty spend 15 to 19 hours. Nearly two-thirds of those faculty 
identified as administrators averaged at least 6 hours a week in formal student con- 
tact. 

Informal student contact would occur outside the classroom. This might be in 

the instructor's office or under recreational and/or social circumstances. Academic 

>* 

TABLE 11-2 

PREVIOUS POSITION HELD BY COLLEGE FACULTY 
(Percentages) 



Previous Position 


Academic 
Transfer 


Career/ 
Technical 


Vocational 


Total 


TEACHING: 










University 


20 


5 


3 


13 


vocational school 




4 


22 


5 


Technics! institute 


2 


6 


2 


3 


College 


9 


3 


4 


6 


Public school system 


27 


10 


14 


19 


LIBRARY: 










Public, college, university 




2 




2 


GRADUATE STUDENT 


24 


4 




12 


BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY 


6 


46 


46 


26 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE 


3 


12 


4 


6 


OTHER 


9 


8 


5 


8 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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transfer personnel averaged 6 to 10 hours a week in informal student contact while 
other faculty averaged less than 6 hours. This latter statistic corresponds to the 
heavier formal contact workload of these faculty members. 

At least another 1 1 hours a week are spent in preparation for specific classes, 
laboratories and shops. Some 60% of academic transfer faculty and 40% of other 
faculty members spend more than 10 hours per week in class preparation. 

Other professional activities such as committee work, research, study, and dis- 
cussion with colleagues require approximately another 10 hours a week. Adminis- 
trators, as one might expect, spend a significant amount of their time in such ac- 
tivities with over 35% indicating that they spend 20 hours or more. 



COLLEGE AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

Faculties' views on the existing college and administrative structures may be 
very important in assessing the future development of the community college 
system. This section analvses some of the opinions of faculty members. 

The framework provided by the legislative enactments within which colleges 
operate have an important bearing on the structure and direction of college growth. 

In British Columbia the colleges operate under a section of the Public School* 
Act. Fewer than 5% of faculty members supported a continuation of this situation. 
The majority of fnrulty favoured a separate College Act for the province. This 
position was held by nearly two-thirds of the administrators and by almost half of 
the instructors. A substantial minority of the faculty were in favour of the college 
operating under an Act covering the operation of all post-secondary institutions. 

At the governmental level, the Minister of Education is responsible for the en- 
tire educational system of the Province. One-fifth qf college faculty favour of the 
creation of a new position of Minister of Post-Secondary (or Advanced) Educa- 
tion. Approximately one-half would retain the current structure, whereby the en- 
tire educational system is within one department, but with the provision of a 
Deputy Minister of Post-Secondary Education. The Deputy Minister concept was 
more strongly supported by the older faculty members than by the younger ones. 

While faculty members were fairly explicit regarding the type of legislation 
needed to regulate post-secondary education and the type of governmental struc- 
ture that shuuld be provided they were not as certain about the role of students in 
the formulation of policy. 

Students have been asking for less restrictive rules in their social and personal 
lives, and for changes in curricula. They have also been asking for a greater voice in 
the formulation of college policy, curriculum content and related issues. The 
responses of faculty to questions pertaining to student participation showed con- 
siderable variation, 

A consensus of opinion was definitely reached on one point: students should at 
least have .^mesny in formulating college policies. However, just what form this 
student involvement should take was not agreed upon. The views that students 
should be consulted informally, and that students and faculty should attempt to 
reach a consensus, were each supported by one quarter of the respondents. There 
was evidence of considerable reluctance by instructors and administrators to share 
their academic power with the student body. Only about 10% of faculty members 
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felt that students should have an equal vote on educational policy matters whereas 
25% of support staff were in favour of this point of view (Table 11-3). 

With regard to faculty participation, representatives of faculty groups have for 
some time indicated a strong desire for faculty membership on college councils. 
The results of this survey do not show strong support for this position. Less than 
one-third of faculty favoured representation on college councils, with even less 
enthusiasm on this point being expressed by administrators. In general, faculty 
opinion favoured representation on college councils from the community, co- 
operating school boards, college faculty and administration, the provincial govern- 
ment, and college students. Thus, while the community colleges have contributed 
to the democratization of post-secondary education by serving students who would 
previously have been unable to continue their formal education, the faculty would 
push this concept further. They clearly favoured the democratization of the deci- 
sion making process as represented by the college council. This is further sup- 
ported by the responses as to how the various representatives should be appointed 
or elected to the college councils. Their direct appointment was rejected by about 
90% of faculty members. Instead, they favoured either election or a combination of 
election and appointment of representatives. 

TABLE 11-3 

THE ROLE Or STl" DENTS IN FORMULATING COLLEGE POLICIES 
AS VIEWED BY COLLEGE FACULTY 
( Percentages) 



Students' Role 


Instructor 


Administrator 


Support Staff 




Should have no role 


5 


3 




Should be consulted informally 


27 


24 


20 


Should sit on committees 








but have no' vote 


14 


22 


10 


Should be allowed to vote but 








have less weight than faculty 


20 


18 


20 


Should possess equal vote 


8 


12 


25 


Should reach consensus 








with faculty 


26 


21 


25 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



Nearly half of faculty favoured the B.C. College Faculties Federation as the 
organization best suited to represent the broad interests of college faculty. While 
this support was stronger from academic transfer faculty than others, the C.F.F. 
was still the most-favoured group. The next most favoured concept was a separate 
organization for each college. Organizations which are university oriented or public 
school oriented were essentially rejected, as were labour unions. This is not to be 
regarded as rejection of the trade union movement per se, as several faculty associ- 
ations have individually received collective bargaining status from the Department 
of Labour. Rather, it seemed to indicate that faculty negotiating aims and objec- 
tives differed from those of labour unions. 

What college faculty seemed to be saying is that they wish to establish an iden- 
tity of their own, one not to be confused with the university or with the secondary 
school system. 

mi 




When asked about administrative decision making, practically all the faculty 
supported the concept of concerned parties being involved in the decision making 
process. Almost half of the faculty, however, feh that wide support for a decision is 
not always necessary, while half said that as* far as possible no decision should be 
made unless all groups affected by it have adequate time to consider the question 
and to agree on its resolution. As might be expected, administrators were less 
enthusiastic about broad agreement on decisions than were other faculty members 
(Table 11-4). 

Faculty opinions were clear cut on whether or not to retain "out-of-district 11 
fees for students not residing within the college district. By far the majority of 
faculty were in favour of eliminating these out-of-district fees, which implies a 
further broadening of the college base. 

With regard to the structure of the academic year, in the junior college move- 
ment of the United States preference has been growing for a system where each 
semester is 4-5 months in duration. About 60% of the U.S. colleges operate on this 
system, one-third have adopted a quarter system, and only around 3% operate 
under the trimester system. 

TABLE 1M 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 
AS VIEWED BY COLLEGE FACULTY 
(Percentages) 



Administrative decision- 
making should: 


Instructor 


Administrator 


Support Staff 


Preclude discussion with 








groups affected 


3 


3 




Include discussion although 








wide support is not necessary 


46 


63 


40 


As far as possible allow 








adequate time for concerned 








groups to discuss the ques-' 








tion and to agree on its 








implementation 


51 


34 


60 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



In British Columbia the colleges also operate on a combination of systems, 
most involving 2 four-month semesters. Some colleges also offer a summer session 
of 5 weeks' duration and some offer 2 summer sessions. One college is on the tri- 
mester system. Faculty have shown a preference for either the trimester system or 
a system with 2 four-month semesters and a short summer session. Little support 
was given for any of the other alternatives (Table 11-5). 

Thirteen possible factors were listed in the questionnaire as being potentially 
important in measuring job satisfaction. Faculty were asked to rate their satisfac- 
tion about these in a scale ranging from very high to very low. Receiving major 
support were: "relations with colleagues," "professional freedom, " and "vacation 
time."" Generally, one-quarter of the faculty said these rated very high and a 
further 40% said they were highly satisfied with these areas. Giving rise to the most 
dissatisfaction were: "research support and facilities," "opportunity to participate 
in college governance, 11 and "relations with college council. 11 Approximately 20% 



TABLE 11-5 

PREFERRED ACADEMIC YEAR STRUCTURE AS VIEWED BY COLLEGE FACULTY 

(Percentages) 



Preferred Academic Year 


Instructor 


Administrator 


Support Staff 


8 month/2 month summer session 


14 


12 


10 


10 month 


7 


7 




3 semesters of 4 months 






49 


each (trimester) 


34 


24 


2 semesters of 4 months/ 








short summer session 


26 


31 


28 


2 semesters of 5 months 


7 


11 


5 


4 quarters of 3 months 


8 


11 


3 


Other 


4 


4 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



of the staff rated their satisfaction in these areas as very low, and a further 20% as 
low. There was a wide range of opinion in all categories; however "security 
(tenure)," and "number of instructional hours required" seemed to poll a greater 
than usual spread of votes from very high to very low satisfaction. 



EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 



Perhaps of more direct concern to the Impact Study are the views of college 
faculty members concerning college philosophy. 

Most community colleges in British Columbia have adopted a comprehensive, 
multi-purpose approach to curriculum. Almost all types of post-secondary pro- 
grams and courses are available at each college (although not necessarily at every 
campus of a particular college). Hence, a typical B.C. community college will pro- 
bably offer: 

■•->. — university transfer courses; 

— para-professional or technology programs; 

— trade and vocational programs; 

— continuing education for adults; 

— basic skill and remedial education. 

While this mix may be ideal for the two-year college, not all segments of the 
community agreed with this structure, as was shown in Chapter 10. However, this 
comprehensive curriculum was supported by 75% of instructors and 85% of admin- 
istrators. Essentially, none of the faculty supported the concept of the solely 
academic transfer college. 

Consistent with their views regarding curricula, faculty members indicated that 
the preferred design for community colleges is the major comprehensive centre 
with a number of satellite centres offering a variety of courses and programs. This 
is directly in line with the college philosophy. This preference was more pro- 
nounced among administrators than among instructors, and more among 
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I academic transfer faculty than among the others. The latter preferred three sepa- 
rate centres, one each for academic transfer, career/technical, and vocational pro- 
grams. This was only the fourth most popular design according to academic 
transfer faculty. Rejected by nearly everyone was the concept of an administrative 
and library centre with courses offered mainly through T.V., cable, radio, or 
directed studies (Table 11-6)^ 



TABI.K M-6 

PREFERRED CO MM UNITY COLLEGE DESIGN AS VIEWED BY COLLEGE FACULTY 

(Percentages) 



Job Position Instructional Area 



College Design Instructor Administrator Support Academic Other 

Staff Transfer ^Programs 



Single comprehensive centre 


16 


11 


15 


14 


18 


Comprehensive major centre 












with small satellite branches 


21 


16 


23 


23 


18 


Major comprehensive centre 












with a number of minor 












centres offering appropriate 












courses and programs 


33 


44 


32 


39 


26 


Three complete centres, one 












for academic, career/tech.. 












vocational 


20 


19 


10 


12 


30 


An administrative and librarv 












centre with courses taught 












in available facilities 












throughout the district 


4 




13 


4 


4 


An administrative and 












library centre with 












courses ottered mainly 












through T.V., cable, 












radio, or directed 












study 


1 




5 


1 


1 


Design not listed above 


5 


10 


2 


7 


3 


Tot id 


100 


100 


100 


100 


.100 



As has been mentioned in an earlier chapter, most colleges in British Columbia 
tend to decentralize their facilities throughout the community. However, on this 
issue faculty were evenly split. Half the faculty favoured a predominantly com- 
puter-type college and half favouud the construction of colleges residences where 
the size of the district warranted i». 

Concerning the viewpoint on the over-all objectives of post-secondary educa- 
tion, there is considerable divergence of opinions between the community (as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 10) and the faculty. Ranking first in preference with nearly one- 
half the instructional staff and over two-fifths of the administrators was "the 
learning of skills and habits used in critical ard constructive thinking. 1 ' This was 
also true for the academic transfer faculty, with 60% ranking this first in 
preference. However, among faculty members in other program areas, the 
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foremost objective of post-secondary education was "learning skills that lead to a 
job." This latter viewpoints very similar to that expressed by the community. Few 
faculty members selected either "the attainment of a satisfactory emotional and 
social adjustment" or "the development of a broad general outlook on a variety of 
subjects' 1 (Table 11-7). 

TABLE 11-7 

PRIME OBJECTIVE OK POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION ACCORDING TO COLLEGE FACULTY 

(Percentages) 



Job Position Instructional Area 



Objective 


Instructor 


Administrator 


Support 


Academic 


Other 








Staff 


Transfer 


Programs 


Learning skills that lead 












to a job 


28 


34 


18 


13 


49 


Learning skills and habits 












used in critical thinking 


49 


41 


56 


60 


36 


Attaining satisfactory 












emotional and social 












adjustment 


10 


12 


18 


10 


9 


Developing broad general 












outlook on variety of 












subjects 


13 


13 


8 


17 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


100 



Moving from the general objectives to the more specific area of curriculum 
content, there has been considerable debate over the years as to the role of general 
education in vocational and career/technical programs. Here, general education 
refers to broad educational experiences aimed at a student's personal development 
rather than at contributing to his technical or vocational competence. College 
faculty agree that there should be some general education included in all program 
curricula. Academic transfer faculty favour a greater proportion of general educa- 
tion in vocational and career programs than do the faculty directly working in 
these areas. Over half of the academic transfer faculty said this proportion should 
be as high as 25% and a quarter said it should be up to 50%. In general, faculty 
favoured a greater proportion of general education for the content of 
career/technical programs than vocational programs (Tables 11-8 and 11-9). 



TABLE U-8 

COLLEGE FACULTY VIEWS ON" VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM CONTENT 
(Percentanes) 



The extent to which 
general education 
should he included 


Academic 
Transfer 


Other Programs 


No general education required 


6 


8 


Up to 10% general education 


16 


37 


Up 10 25% general education 




44 


Up to 50% general education 


24 


11 


Total 


100 


100 



TAH1.K tl-9 

COU.KGK FAC'l I.I V VIKWS ON CAREEMTECHMCAL Ct RRICU.LM CONTENT 

( Percentages) 



Nic extent (o which 
genera) education 
should be included 


Academic 
Transfer 


Other Programs 


No genera! education required 


3 


4 


Up to 10% general education 


12 


22 


I'p 10 25% general education 


56 


51 


l ; P lo 30° J. general education 


29 


23 


Total 


100 


100 



A review of recent literature concerning the two-year college movement indi- 
cated growing discussion and controversy concerning the grading of student 
achievement. In some Canadian colleges, a departure from the standard percen- 
tage scale or 5-point letter scale has been tried. In B.C. colleges, discussion concern- 
ing the relative merits of various grading methods has followed this national pat- 
tern. However, such discussion has usually been the work of selected committees. 
When faculty at large were surveyed some interesting results emerged. 

The single most favoured method of grading was a comprehensive system of 
letter grades including "plus" and "minus" variations as well as W (withdraw) and 
I (incomplete). This system was more strongly favoured by administrators and 
support staff than by instructors. It was the system preferred by faculty for 
academic transfer courses, and to a lesser extent for career/technical courses. 
However, for vocational courses the "honours, pass, fail" system was generally 
preferred over the comprehensive system. Only a small proportion of faculty 
favoured a system of "no grades at all, but course completed." 

One can pursue the idea of grading one step further and ask whether faculty are 
in favour of colleges developing into degree granting institutions. Such a policy 
would totally change the original intent of the comprehensive, open door com- 
munity college philosophy. The results of the survey were rather surprising, with 
over one-third of all instructors and 40% of academic transfer instructors, being 
agreeable to^the degree granting concept. Mo r e of the younger than older age 
faculty members were in favour of this. 

The open door admission policy of B.C. community colleges essentially means 
that any citizen of the community, irrespective of age, previous level of education 
or credential, may gain entry to the college. (As was previously pointed out, not, all 
community college courses and programs are open door). Basic entrance require- 
ments may be considered as either negligible or generally low. However, the 
faculty in general do not consider scholastic entrance requirements as being too 
losv; only 25% of instructors and 15% of administrators thought they were inadequ- 
ate. 

The British Columbia community colleges have been developed on the concept 
that teaching is the prime responsibility of faculty. Faculty members have- been 
selected with this principle in mind. However, when asked to identify the most im- 1 
portant features responsible for bringing a particular faculty member to his particu- 
lar college, the response "emphasis on instruction" ranked only third in impor- 
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tance. The most important feature of the college was the "freedom to instruct and 
perform professional duties," which received votes from two-thirds of the faculty. 
The "geographic location" of the college was rated as second in importance. There 
was little difference between the opinions of faculty members in the different pro- 
gram areas on these points (Table 11-10). 

Teaching ability, however, was seen by an overwhelming majority of faculty as 
having high importance in promotion and salary matters, which is in accordance 
' with community college philosophy. Professional qualifications also ranked as an 
important factor. Considered of medium importance were "research and scholarly 
or technical ability" and "service to institutions." Ranking low in importance were 
"community service" and "seniority." 



TABLE 11-10 

IMPORTANT FEATURES OF COLLEGE AS VIEWED BY COLLEGE FACULTY 

(Percentages) 1 



Most Important Feature Bringing 


Academic 


Other 


Faculty to College 


Transfer 


Programs 


Sense of community involvement 


30 


28 


Many motivated, hard working 






students 


17 


28 


Freedom to instruct anti perform 






professional duties 


67 


68 


Salary 


20 


24 


Quality of the faculty 


11 


10 


Emphasis on instruction 


44 


36 


Availability of good facilities 






and equipment 


4 


14 


Geographical location 


47 


36 


Only position available 


25 


12 


Other 


14 


18 



I Percentages do not loutl to 1(H) since faculty memhers were allowed to m.trk up to three response options 



When questioned about the procedure of evaluating instructional effectiveness 
for the purposes of promotion or rehiring, over half the faculty were in favour of 
having a formal evaluation procedure and only 30% were opposed. This view was 
held by faculty members from all program areas. Although faculty were not asked 
how this evaluation should be done, those in favour were asked who should be in- 
volved in the procedure. The department or division chairman was selected by half 
the faculty. Also receiving a large number of votes were "colleagues," "students," 
and "person at a dean level." Older age faculty were not as favourable to student 
involvement as were younger faculty. 

The B.C. community college system does not have a ranking system for faculty 
menvers as do the universities. At the universities, there are ranks such as lec- 
turer, assistant professor and professor. When asked to comment on this concept, 
over three-quarters of the college faculty were opposed to the establishment of 
such a system at the colleges. Similarly, they were against the idea of requiring pro- 
vincial certification of college teachers, although faculty other than in academic 
transfer programs were only marginally opposed. 

Hitherto, the basic requirement for instructional duty in a community college 
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has been a minimum academic qualification, normally a Master's degree, or in the 
case of career/technical and vocational instructors, demonstrated competence and 
experience in a particular area. While there is a requirement of expertise in a sub- 
ject area, there is no formal requirement of instructional skills. An internship pro- 
gram could be used to correct this. Well over half the faculty were favourable to the 
internship concept, with administrators and career/technical faculty being more 
strongly in favour than other faculty members. 

However, in spite of these findings, there is no douhji that college faculty 
believe that students consider the general instructional ability of college faculty as 
being above that of high school teachers. It should be emphasized here that this 
was the faculty's belief rather than the actual student viewpoint (Table 11-11). 

The college faculty were also asked to select the chief attributes of students 
who have completed a program or a series of courses at college. Over half the 



TABLE 11-11 

INSTRUCTIONAL REPUTATION 1 AS VIEWED BY COLLEGE FACULTY 
(Percentages) 







Job Position 




Instructional Area 


Reputation 




Administrator 


Support 


Academic Other 


Instructor 






Staff 


Transfer Programs 


Much belter 


38 


43 


38 


38 35 


Somewhat better 


45 


43 


57 


46 43 


The same 


16 


12 


5 


15 18 


Somewhat poorer 


1 


1 




I 3 


Much poorer 




1 




— 1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 100 


1. Responses to question. "How would sludenh compare the instructional ability of college 


faculty with thai of secondary 


school teachers 1 " 












TABLE U-12 






STUDENT ATTRIBUTES AS VIEWED BY COLLEGE FACULTY 




(Percentages)' 






Attributes 




Academic 




Other 




Transfer 




Programs 


Adequate involvement with ideas 




39 




38 


Ability to work independently 




39 




66 


Concern with political, social. 










or economic issues 




27 




14 


Critical views of content of 










college courses 




29 




15 


General mastery uf cuntent of 










college courses 




54 




50 


High in general intelligence 




8 




16 


Social maturity 




24 




38 


Prepared to adapt to technological 










change 




16 




15 


No opinion 




15 




10 



I. Percentages do not total to 100 since faculty members were allowed to mark all response options applicable. 
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faculty said students had a mastery of the course content. Half of the non- 
academic faculty also indicated that students had the ability to work independently 
and were prepared to adapt to technological change. Faculty did not, however, at- 
tribute high general intelligence to students (Table 11-12). 



SUMMARY 

In 1973 a survey of college faculty members was conducted as part of the Im- 
pact Study. Its purpose was to determine the attitudes and opinipns of faculty 
members throughout che province. The views of approximately 50% of all full and 
part-time faculty were obtained. 

College faculties were composed primarily of males over 34 years of age and 
employed on a full-time basis. Most members had either a Raster's or a Bachelor's 
degree and over half had come from a previous teaching f^sition. The instructors 
spent more than 15 hours per week in formal student contact and less than 10 
hours per week in informal student contact. 

Most faculty would like a separate College Act setting down the legislation 
under which the colleges would operate and most felt that there should be a 
Deputy Minister assigned to post-secondary education. Faculty favoured broaden- 
ing the base of college councils by including representatives from the community, 
school boards, and students. Faculty membership on college councils was sup- 
ported by less than a third of the faculty. Nearly half the faculty favoured the B.C. 
College Faculties Federation as the organization best suited to represent them. 

Out-of-district fees should be eliminated, according to the majority of faculty. 
The colleges should offer a comprehensive curriculum and be housed in major 
centres with some minor satellites offering a variety of courses and programs. 
Faculty members were evenly split over whether colleges should offer residence 
accommodation for students. 

The majority of faculty cited the prime objective of post-secondary education 
as learning the skills and habits used in critical thinking. There should be some 
general education included in all program curricula, with the majority indicating 
that this should comprise up to 25% of the vocational and career/technical program 
content. 

Faculty supported a comprehensive system of letter grades for the grading of 
students, and over one-third favoured the idea of colleges becoming degree grant- 
ing institutions. Teaching ability should have high importance in faculty promo- 
tion and a formal faculty evaluation scfieme would be desirable. However, faculty 
opposed the establishment of a system of faculty ranks and provincial certification 
of college instructors. Some kind of internship program to enhance the instruc- 
tional skills of faculty members was favoured. 

On the whole, college faculty views seem .to be consistent with the community 
college philosophy. They are in favour of comprehensive curricula and the de- 
centralization of facilities to increase accessibility. They also stress the importance 
of teaching. While not unanimous in their opinions, they certainly appear to sup- 
port the overall objectives of the community college concept. 



Chapter 12 



SOME FINANCIAL PERSPECTIVES 



Educational financing affects most individuals involved in or concerned with 
education, as well as most decisions and issues in education. Consequently, an ex- 
amination of the costs and financing of education, and particularly of post-second- 
ary education, is an essential component in this assessment of the impact of com- 
munity colleges in British Columbia. 

This chapter presents an overview of recent trends in educational expenditures 
in British Columbia and a comparison of costs at the province's post-secondary in- 
stitutions for the fiscal year 1973-74. These are based on the financial statements of 
each institution, the Annual Reports of the Department of Education and the 
Public Accounts of the Province of British Columbia. Private institutions, whose 
budgets account for 2% of ioial educational expenditures in B.C., are not included 
in this discussion. 

It should be noted that there are a number of difficulties associated with pre- 
paring such an overview which result from inconsistencies inherent in the basic 
data. These inconsistencies include: 

— differences among institutions in defining, allocating and reporting revenues 
and expenditures; 

— the use of three different years: fiscal, academic and calendar; 

— differences among institutions in defining full-time, part- time, and full-time 
equivalent students. 

Consequently, to present a uniformly comparable picture, it was necessary to make 
some inferences and approximations. 



In view of the widespread concern aboui ihe rapidly rising costs of education in 
British Columbia and throughout North America, it is appropriate to relate recent 
trends in B.C. educational expenditures to the provincial budget and to provincial 
economic growth. 



ECONOMIC OUTPUT AND 
THE COSTS OF GOVERNMENT AND OF EDUCATION 
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Figure 12-1 

RECENT GROWTH TRENDS (1973 DOLLARS) IN THE ECONOMY, 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AND EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 
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Table 12-1 compares B.C.'s educational expenditures with provincial and na- 
tional economic output and government expenditures since 1965. In order to 
remove the apparent-growth component resulting from inflation, the data are%x- 
pressed also in terms of 1973 dollars, the basis of the adjustment being Statistics 
Canada's Consumer Price Index for Vancouver. The data from Table 12-1 -are 
shown graphically in Figure 12-1 and average growth rates over the 10-year period 
from 1965 to 1974 are summarized in Table 12-2. 

Expenditures in post-secondary education have shown the greatest increase 
among the areas shown, averaging a 10.5% annual compound growth rate. Total 
educational expenditures in B.C. grew at a rate of 8.2%, which is considerably 
faster than the 6.3% annual growth rate of the provincial economy. 

The foregoing figures also illustrate the rapid growth of government expen- 
ditures at both the national and provincial levels. In 1965, federal government ex- 
penditures represented 15.5% of the Gross National Product and B.C. government 
expenditures 11% of the Gross Provincial Product. In ten years, both of these 
figures have increased by 4.5% so that the comparable 1974 figures are 20% and 
15.5% respectively. 

TABLE 12-2 

1965-1974 GROWTH RATES' OK THE ECONOMY, 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND EDUCATIONAL SPENDING 
(Perec n tail's) 



NET GROWTH 1965-74 



10-year Total Annual Rate 



Canada 

Gross national product 67 5.3 

Federal government expenditures 117 8.1 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Gross provincial product 84 6.3 

Provincial government expenditures 158 10.0 

Total educational expenditures 119 8.2 

Department ,of Education expenditures 112 7.8 

Post-secondary^cducational expenditures 172 10.5 



1 Corrected tor inflation using I9?3 dollars tis the base. 



SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL FINANCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

There are some fundamental differences in the way in which the major educa- 
tional sectors are financed in British Columbia. This is clear from Table 12-3 which 
shows the total expenditures and principal sources of revenue in each sector from 
1965 to 1973 and from Table 12-4 which -hows the proportion of financing from 
each source in each sector in 1973-74, 

In the public school system, the funds required in each school district are ob- 
tained from provincial grants and from local property taxation. A small proportion 
is obtained from provincial grants and from local property taxation. With respect 
to operating expenses, the provincial grant is equal to the difference between the 
amount which can be raised locally by a basic levy on property (which is uniformly 
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applied in all districts) and the cost of a district's basic educational program. Ex- 
penditures in excess of the basic program are met from local taxation. Supplemen- 
tary grants may be made at the discretion of the Minister of Education. 

Capital expenditures in each district are fiiianced by the issue and sale of 
government guaranteed debentures through the British Columbia School Districts 
Capital Financing Authority. The Province makes grants to each school district in 
respect of approved capital expenditures of not less than 50% of annual principal 
and interest payments. The provincial share increases to a maximum of 90% for 
that portion of the local cost which exceeds 3 mils. On the average, capital and in- 
terest repayments account for 10% of school district costs. 

Since 1968 there has beeria gradual reduction in the local share of public school 
financing from 41% to 35% in 1973-74. During the same period, total government 
grants increased from 55% to 59% and revenue from tuition fees and miscellaneous 
sources from 3%Uo 5%. 

TABI.K 12-4 

PROPORTION OK FINANCING IN EACH EDI CATION A I- SECTOR 
ACCORDING TO SOI RCK (1973-74) 
(Percentages) 













Total 




Public 


Colleges 


Technical 


\ nhersities 








Schools 




Vocational 




Distribution 


Amount 














(S millions) 


Provincial gov't grams: 














-capital 






19 7 


6.5 


2.4 


17.3 


- operating 


43.4 


62.7 


59.7 


61.3 


49.0 


361.0 


- home-owner 


15.9 




■ _ i 




10.9 


80.0 


Total 


59.3 


62.7 


79.4 


67.8 


62.3 


458.3 


Local property taxes 


35.1 


24.1 






25.0 


184.3 


Tuition Ices & misc 


5.6 


13,2 


. 20.6 


322 


.12.7 


93.6 


toiMribulion by sector 


68.4 


4.3 


4.3 


23.0 


1 00.0 




Total (S millions) 


502.7 


31.9 


32.0 


169.6 




736.2 



In addition to direct educational grants to school districts, the province pro- 
vides for an annual grant on behalf of resident home-owners. This is applied as a 
rebate on the current year's school taxes and in 1974 amounted to $200 to each 
eligible home-owner, with an additional S50 to those over the age of 65. The pro- 
portion of school district financing accounted for by the home-owner grant has re- 
mained constant at 15%- 16% during the past few years. 

Provisions for the financing of colleges are similar to those of public schools. 
The annual provincial grant for the operating expenses of each college is not less 
than 60% of the approved essential operating expenses. The remaining 40% are 
met from local property taxation and tuition fees. The annual grant for the capital 
expenses of each college is 100% of the principal and interest payments on debt for 
approved capital expenditures. At the start of the college movement in B.C. in 
1965, the capital costs of colleges were shareable 60% by the province and 40% by 
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the participating school districts, subject to approval by local referenda. Selkirk 
College was built according to this formula. However, partly as a result of 
difficulties in passing local referenda, and partly to reduce local tax burdens, the 
original formula was altered. 

In 1973-74, 63% of college financing was obtained from provinciabgrants, 24% 
from local property taxes and 13% from tuition fees and miscellaneous sources. 
This distribution has not changed significantly since 1970, 

The financing of vocational schools, technical institutes and universities is 
similar in that they all receive capital and operating grants from the province and 
are not dependent on local financing. A much larger proportion of their income is 
from tuition fees and miscellaneous sources (in the case of universities this in- 
cludes research) than is the case for colleges. 

In 1973-74, the province provided almost 68% of the financing of universities, 
down slightly from about 70% in 1968. The province provided about 80% of the fi- 
nancing of vocational schools and technical institutes in 1973-74, which is essen- 
tially the same as in preceeding years. 

It should be noted that under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act 
of 1967, the federal government contributesthe equivalent of 50% of the operating 
costs of post-secondary education in Canada, subject to a minimum of $15 per 
capita to each province and a maximum 15% annual increase in the total federal 
contribution. The larger portion of the contribution is in the form of a federal tax 
reduction in favour of each province and the balance is an adjustment payment 
representing the difference between the provincial entitlement and the tax reduc- 
tion. In 1973-74, British Columbia received $64.9 million in the form of a tax 
transfer and SI 3.1 million in the form of a cash transfer, a total of $78.1 million. 

In addition, Canada's Department of Manpower and Immigration purchases 
seats in vocational-technical programs of less than one year's duration under the 
Adult Occupational Training Act. In recent years, 50%-60% of the vocational train- 
ing days provided in B.C. colleges and vocational schools have been filled by Man- 
posver-sponsored students. In 1973-74, Canada Manpower's purchases of training 
totalled $18.2 million in the province. 



The information in Table 12-3 showed that there has been a gradual increase in 
the post-secondary sector's share of educational resources from 27% in 1965 to 32% 
in 1973. The share of the universities rose from 15% to 23% and that of the colleges 
from zero to 4'/2%. While the total share of the vocational/technical sector was 12% 
in 1965 compared to only 4'/ 2 % in 1973, the former figure was inflated by the capital 
cost of constructing new facilities, including the B.C. Institute of Technology, in 
the mid-'sixties. Excluding capital grants, the share of the vocational/technical sec- 
tor has remained fairly steady at 3'/?%, while that of the universities doubled from 
11% to 22%. 



ALLOCATION OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
AMONG THE DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL SECTORS 





Figure 12-2 is a graphical representation of the distribution of educational 
resources and full-time enrolments between the major educational sectors, and 
also shows the relative share of resources provided by the major sources of educa- 
tional funds. 

Figure 12-3 shows the distribution of full-time enrolments between educational 
sectors from 1967 to 1974. While the share of the vocational schools and technical 
institute has remained relatively stable near 20%, the universities share of total 
post-secondary enrolments has declined from 75% in 1967-68 to 57% in 1974-75. 
Full-time community college enrolments increased five-fold during this period, to 
account for 24% of full-lime post-secondary enrolments in 1974-75. 



Figure 12-2 
RELATIVE ENROLMENTS, COSTS AND SOURCES OF FUNDS 
IN THE BRITISH COLUMBIA EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME ENROLMENTS 
IN MAJOR POST-SECONDARY SECTORS 
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ENROLMENT, EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE BY 
EDUCATIONAL SECTOR AND INSTITUTION 

A comparison of enrolments, costs and revenues in the major post-secondary 
sectors and the institutions within them is of considerable interest. Table 12-5 
shows the enrolments, instructional costs and total costs at British Columbia's col- 
leges, universities and technical institute. 

In order to provide a means of comparing institutions of different type and 
size, the costs arc also given on a "per full-time equivalent student" (F.T.E.) basis. 
It should be remembered that there are no generally accepted ways of relating part- 
time and full-time students, or even of comparing full-time students taking 
different programs. However, some approximations can be made, md on the basis 
of comparing the course loads of full-time and par : t-time students, it was found that 
a reasonable rule of thumb is that three part-time students are roughly equivalent 
to one full-time student. At the B.C. Institute of Technology, where most part-time 
students are taking a night-school program, a ratio of 4:1 was judged to be more ap- 
propriate. 

Table 12-6 shows the enrolments and operating costs iw 6f vocational schools and 
of the vocational divisions of colleges. The full-time equivalent enrolment figure is 
an estimate of the number of individuals who wuuld be accommodated for training 
at a particular institution at a given point in time. This figure is comparable to the 
full-time equivalent enrolment at other' post-secondary institutions. Since voca- 
tional courses are often short, generally ranging from a few weeks to one year, the 
common measures of vocational enrolment (training days and course enrolments) 
are not directly comparable to enrolments in other post-secondary institutions. 

Table 12-7 shows the sources of revenue and allocation of expenditures of Brit- 
ish Columbia's colleges, technical institute and universities. In most cases, total 
.revenues and total expenditures are in close balance; hence, for simplicity, only the 
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total expenditures are shown, with the breakdowns of revenues and expenditures 
expressed as percentages of the total. 

Surpluses from the previous or the current fiscal year are not included in the 
revenue or expenditure figures, nor are ancillary operations such as bookstores. 
The latter are generally "break-even" operations. 

The "Plant Operation etc," category includes the costs of operating and main- 
taining facilities at each institution, as well as debt services (in the case of colleges 
and capital expenditures (in the case of universities). As was explained earlier, the 
capital expenditures of colleges are financed through borrowing and those of 
universities by capital grants. The capital expenditures of the universities normally 
represent a fairly stable proportion of their total budgets. Consequently, it was con- 
sidered reasonable to include these as part of the costs of their operation. In the 
case of the colleges, which have much smaller budgets than the universities, the 
proportion of capital to operating expenditures can vary greatly from year to year. 
Including the cost of debt services (repayments of principal and interest on long- 
term capital borrowing) in their operating costs provides, therefore, a suitable 
"average" means of accounting for capital expenditures. 



TABI.K 12-5 

A COMPARISON OF ENROLMENTS AND COSTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA'S 
COLLEGES J TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND UNIVERSITIES (1973-74) 



Institution 



Enrolment Instructional Cost Total Cost 



Full- Part- l-ti.'' Total C /ctl- Total c/v ^ v 

Time Time "olal Kl.k.- ($ >mm) S/M.R. ($ tfm) S/M.h. 



COLLEGES' 






Ca mo.su n 


921 


640 


Capilano 


1,048 


857 


Cariboo 


438 


445 


Douglas 


1 ,434 


1.618 


Malaspina * 


603 


946 


New CaleJunia 


362 


698 


Okanagan 


613 


340 


Selkirk- 


483 


188 


Vancouver 






(Langara Campus) 


3,174 


1.220 



1,561 


1,134 


1,763 


1,555 


2.571 


2,267 


1,905 


1,334 


1,365 


1,023 


2,857 


2,157 


883 


586 


1,010 


1,724 


1,678 


2,863 


3,052 


1,973 


2,977 


1,509 


5,683 


2,880 


1,549 


918 


1,355 


1,476 


2,351 


2,561 


1.060 


595 


883 


1,484 


1.620 


2.723 


953 


726 


1,115 


1,536 


1.799 


2.478 


671 


546 


1,147 


2,101 


1.892 


3.465 


4.394 


3,580 


3,713 


1,037 


5,730 


1,600 



Total 


9,076 


6,952 


16,028 


11,392 


15,328 


1,345 


26.181 


2,298 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


















B.C.I.T. 


3,027 


4,607 


7,634 


4.180 


6.354 


1,520 


9,065' 


2.169 


UNIVERSITIES 


















U B.C. 


18,745 


1,997 


20,742 


19,411 


58.278 


3.002 


105.529 


5,437 


Simon Eraser 


5,007 


1.113 


6,120 


7,273 


14,823 


2,038 


26,715 


3,673 


Victoria 


4,601 


950 


5,551 


4,918 


12,118 


2.464 


23,711 


4,821 



Total 28.353 4,060 32.413 31,602 85,219 2,697 155,955 4,935 



Grand Total 40.456 15,619 56.075 47,174 106,9^1 2,266 191,20! 4,053 



1 Academic ;ind career/technical only (vocational divisions' excluded). 

2 According to a general rule of thumb. 3 part-time students ii re equivalent to 1 lullMime student At U CM T., where almost 
alt part-umc students are enrolled in the Extension Division (night school), a ratio of 4:1 is assumed 

3. Excluding capital expenditures 




The whole subject of capital expenditures and debt services is a rather hazy 
one. Some colleges were, in effect, "given" existing facilities by their participating 
school districts or by the Department of Education, (e.g., secondary schools or 
vocational school buildings), while others received provincial and school district 
grants to construct facilities. Consequently, for some colleges the debt service costs 
they incur are not an accurate reflection of the cost of their facilities. For example, 
Selkirk College and Vancouver Community College did not incur debt charges in 
1973-74. Nevertheless, it was considered preferable to include as part of operating 
costs the capital and debt charges incurred, rather than leave them out or try to im- 
pute a figure based on the assessed value of facilities. 

A particular difficulty arises in the case of vocational schools or the technical 
institute which receive capital grants. As in the case of the colleges, these can be 
substantial compared to operating costs in a particular year. On the other hand, 
since these are grants, the long-term averaging of capital expenditures through 
debt repayment does not take place. Consequently, in Tables 12-5, 12-6, 12-7, 
capital expenditures for vocational schools and the technical institute have not 

TABLE 12-6 

A COMPARISON OK ENROLMENTS AND COSTS IN THE VOCATIONAL DIVISIONS 
OF COLLEGES AND IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA (1973-74) 



Enrolment 

Vocational Institution 

Training Course 
Days 0000) Enrol's 



VOCATIONAL DIVISIONS OF COLLEGES 










Camosun 


132 


. 2.600 


700 


1.657 


2.367 


12.55 


Cariboo 


69 


1,200 


350 


1.183 


3.380 


17.14 


Malaspina 


107 


2.500 


800 


1.715 


2.144 


16.03 


New Caledonia 


63 


1,500 


330 


985 


2.985 


15.63 


Okanagan 


88 


2,300 


400 


1.123 


2.808 


12.76 


Selkirk 


61 


1.000 


350 


804 


2,297 


13.18 


Vancouver 1 


336 , 


8,100 


1.450 


3,775 


2.603 


11.24 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 














Burnaby 


297 


9,700 


1,500 


3,534 


2.356 


11.90 


Dawson Creek 


41 


700 


210 


929 


4.424 


22.66 


Terrace 


46 


1.500 


230 


888 


3,861 


19.30 


Total 


1,240 


31.100 


6,320 . 


16.593 


2.625 


13.38 



! Excluding capital expenditures. 

2 Estimated number of students that could be handled on a full-time basis 
3. Vancouver Vocational Institute only. 



been included. In recent years, capital grants to the vocational schools and techni- 
cal institute have amounted to 20% of the total expenditures in that sector; thus, to 
account for capital expenditures, their costs as shown in the preceding tables 
should be increased by about 25%. 

Figure 12-4 shows the average cost and the range of cost per student in the ma- 
jor educational sectors. The average cost (arrow) of the vocational schools and 
technical institute has been increased by 25% over that in Tables 12-5, 12-6, 12-7 to 
take into account capital expenditures. 

The foregoing tables and figures indicate that while there is a wide variation in 
the total cost per student at different institutions within the various sectors of post- 
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Figure 12-4 

AVERAGE COST AND RANGE OF COST /STUDENT 
BY EDUCATIONAL SECTOR 
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secondary education, there are marked differences between sectors. Thus, the 
average annual cost of educating a student at university is nearly $5,000, compared 
to $2,300 at the colleges. Comparable costs at the technical institute and vocational 
schools are $2,700 and $3,300 respectively. 

Compared to other post-secondary institutions, universities tend to spend a 
somewhat smaller proportion of their budgets on instruction (55% vs 60%) and ad- 
ministration (5% vs 10%); on the other hand, they spend about 10% on research. 

For most post-secondary institutions, tuition fees account for about 10% of 
their revenue. Direct government grants account for close to 60% of the revenue of 
colleges, 70% of the revenue of universities and over 80% of the revenue of voca- 
tional schools and the technical institute. Local taxation provides 30% of the 
revenue of colleges; as stated earlier, other post-secondary sectors do not derive 
revenue from this source. 

A comparison of the major divisions of a comprehensive community college is 
of considerable interest in any examination of the financial aspects of community 
college operations. Vancouver Community College offers a particularly good ex- 
ample in this respect, being a large, comprehensive, multi-campus institution. Its 
Langara Campus offers academic, career, technical and university transfer pro- 
grams, and is comparable to the traditional junior or community college. Its Van- 
couver Vocational Institute Campus offers a wide range of vocational programs, 
and its Vancouver School of Art offers two to four-year programs in fine and ap- 
plied arts. The Special Programs Division offers primarily pre-college, basic skills, 
and English language training. The Community Education Services division offers 
a variety of day and evening, credit and non-credit courses, all part-time. Table 
12-8 shows a comparison of costs and revenues in the five divisions. These contain 
an element of approximation, resulting from the fact that certain figures which are 
not usually accounted for on a divisional basis were prorated among them. 

It may be seen from Table 12-8 that there are substantial differences in the 
costs per full-time equivalent student among the various divisions. On a full-time 
equivalent basis, costs range from S2,600 per student per year in the Vocational In- 
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stitute through 31,600 at the Langara Campus to about $700 in Community Educa- 
tion. The cost in the School of Art is 52,200, somewhat below vocational costs, and 
S 1 ,300 in Special Programs, which is somewhat less than the traditional college pro- 
gram at Langara. 

Instructional costs account for about 75% of the costs of the Special Programs 
and Community Education divisions, and 70% at the Vocational Institute and Art 
School. The figure at Langara is 65% which, as was seen from Table 12-7, is in line 
with other community colleges. This lower figure is largely due to the cost of the li- 
brary and student services provided at Langara; some of these services are also 
used by students from other divisions. ' , 

On the revenue side, the Community Education division is the most "self-sup- 
porting," with 60% of its income being from tuition fees. This is in sharp contrast 
to the 4% figure at the Vocational Institute and the roughly 15% figure at the re- 
maining divisions. 



SUMMARY 

Expenditures in post-secondary education in British Columbia have grown at 
an annual rate of 10.5% (net of inflation) since the mid 'sixties. By comparison, 
total educational expenditures grew at a rate of 8.1% and the provincial economy at 
a rate of 6.3%. 

There are some fundamental differences in the way in which the major educa- 
tional sectors are financed in British Columbia. Public schools and community col- 
leges are financed largely from provincial government grants and from local pro- 
perty taxes. Universities, technical and vocational schools receive government 
grants, but no revenue from locaj taxation. A much larger proportion of their in- 
come, especially in the case of universities, is from tuition fees and miscellaneous 
sources than is the case for colleges. 

The costs of education vary widely between different types of institutions, be- 
tween institutions of the same type, and between programs in the same institution. 
In 1973-74, the average annual cost per student (full-time) was $5,000 at university, 
$3,300 at vocational school, $2,700 at technical institute, $2,300 at community col- 
lege and $950 in public school. Instructional costs account for about 60% of the 
costs of post-secondary education, and 67% of the costs of public school education. 

Government grants account for 62% of educational revenue in British Colum- 
bia, local property taxes for 25% and tuition fees and miscellaneous ^sources for 
13%. The federal government contributes substantially toward the costs of post- 
secondary education in each province. In 1973-74, about 47% of post-secondary ex- 
penditures were federally financed, 71% of this amount being in the form of a "tax- 
transfer.^ Of the cash portion, 58% represented the purchase of vocational-techni- 
cal training by Canada Manpower. 
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Chapter 13 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



This chapter is concerned with the research methodology used in the study on 
the Impact of Community Colleges. The various steps that were taken will be dis- 
cussed and the advantages and short-comings of the different approaches 
reviewed. The purpose of this chapter is to present a detailed description, a set of 
"how to" instructions, which will assist others in undertaking similar research. 

The chapter has been divided into several sections. First, the overall design of 
the study will be discussed, with a description of how to initiate and plan a study. 
Next, the various methods of data collection will be reviewed and one of these 
methods, the questionnaire, will be examined in detail. Then some data processing 
considerations will be reviewed and finally some recommendations made. 

However, before looking at the various aspects of designing a study of this 
kind, there is one very important item that cannot be over emphasized. This is the 
need for co-operation from the many agencies and groups involved in the educa- 
tional system. Before any research was undertaken, an understanding. of co-opera- 
tion was obtained from the Department of Education, the colleges, universities, 
vocational schools, the technical institute, faculty associations, (including the Col- 
lege Faculties Federation and the Society of Vocational Instructors), some of the 
student associations, and the Academic Board for Higher Education in British Col- 
umbia. This last group is an advisory board, established under the Universities Act, 
charged with the general supervision of college programs. These relationships were 
established at the outset of the study because without the active interest and in- 
volvement of many of these groups the study would have been impossible to carry 
out. 



In undertaking a study of this kind, it is important and necessary to spend a 
considerable amount of time and effort in the design of the study. Before getting 
involved in the details of a particular survey or in the analysis of the data, the over- 
all objectives of the study must be clearly established. 

Once the objectives have been defined, they must be carefully examined. What 
are the sources of essential data? How can these be collected? These questions 
must be both asked and answered in order to properly plan the study. When this 
has been done, surveys and data collection can proceed with the assurance that 
they are all leading to the same goal. 



THE STUDY DESIGN 
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!n the Impact Study objectives were defined at die beginning. These objectives 
were to assess the impact of community colleges from three broad points oTview: 

1 ) The Student — what types of students attend community colleges, how do 
they differ from those attending other post-secondary institutions, how do 
their achievements compare, what are their needs and expectations, k . .7 

2) The Community — how effective arc community colleges in meeting local 
and provincial needs for various types of training and education, . . . ? 

3) The Educational System — how does enrolment in community colleges 
affect enrolment in other post-secondary institutions, what are the costs 
and benefits of community colleges relative to those of other institutions, in 
what respects can community colleges be expected to grow, . . . ? 

In order to assess the impact of community colleges on the students it was 
necessary to collect academic records and transcripts, to assess their academic 
ability, and to describe their socio-economic background, opinions, viewpoints and 
♦expectations. These data were required from both college students and from those 
attending other post-secondary institutions to permit comparisons to be made. 

To assess the impact on the community, opinions and viewpoints were needed 
from both employers and the general public. A socio-economic description of the 
community was also required. For the impact on the educational system, data per- 
taining to enrolments and costs had to be collected, together with information 
about faculty and administrators. 

These data could be obtained from academic and financial records of the post- 
secondary institutions; from extensive surveys of students, faculty, the business 
community, and the community at large; and from Canadian census data. Having 
established these needs, a plan of action couid be formulated. 

These objectives and.study requirements were formulated in direct consulta- 
tior^with the various groups involved in the educational system in British Colum- 
bia. Their active participation in several workshop sessions helped to clarify the 
direction of the study and to review the deiails of questionnaire design, content 
and administration. 



With the objectives of the study established and the sources of data identified, 
appropriate methods of collecting the information were selected. Data collection 
methods can range from computer access of a large data base to informal discus- 
sions and interviews. The method employed depends on the type of data required. 

Objective data, such as academic records and institutional operating costs, can 
be obtained from existing files, reports, and data bases. When acquiring a large 
volume of data, the possibility of computer access should be explored. Both 
manual and computer methods were used in the Impact Study. Computer access is 
more expensive to set up, but is best for handling large amounts of data, avoids 



DATA COLLECTION 





human error in transcribing, and can provide the basis for an on-going system. It 
may also allow the use of powerful analytical tools in studying the data. 

Subjective data, such as students' views and expectations, are not usually 
available in existing records or files. Students have to be approached in some 
type of interview or survey. In the Impact Study, the questionnaire approach was 
used extensively. This method was ideally suited to the educational situation. Stu- 
dents could be reached either during the registration procedure or in the classroom. 
It was relatively easy to survey almost the entire student body because the 
classroom acted as a collection mechanism. 

In the case of the community surveys, however, no such collection mechanism 
existed. Here, two different methods of acquiring data were used. In the first 
method, questionnaires were designed and distributed by mail. For the general 
community survey a notice was mailed in advance, requesting the co-operation of 
the individuals in iho sample, who were selected at random. The questionnaire it- 
self was mailed a week later with a business reply envelope enclosed. In the survey 
of the business community, co-operation and endorsement was first obtained from 
the Vancouver Board of Trade and they took responsibility for mailing out the 
questionnaire. Business reply envelopes were again included. In both surveys a 
much lower response rate was achieved than in the "classroom" method. 

The second method used in the community survey was personal interviews. 
This was used on only a very limited scale. People willing to be interviewed were 
identified from the questionnaire returns, appointments were made and interviews 
conducted. Interviews were taped, the tapes transcribed, and conclusions were 
drawn from analysis of these printed records. This appiuacii was used to substanti- 
ate some of the subjective responses received in the community questionnaire. 
The personal interview approach is very time consuming and difficult to conduct. 
Its success and validity depends greatly upon the abilities of the interviewer. 
However, with a skilled interviewer, misinterpretation of questions or answers can 
be eliminated. Points of view can be explored for clarification where necessary, 
and the rate of response from this method is much higher than from mailed ques- 
tionnaires. This method would be recommended for community surveys where 
there is a wide range in the background of respondents. 

An alternative method that might have been used is a telephone survey. This 
approach would not be as costly as the personal interviews. However, like the in- 
terview method, it depends on the ability and personality of the person doing the 
telephoning. 

Having chosen the method of data collection, the next step was to select the 
sample size that would give the desired level of precision in the survey. A great 
deal of care and effort must also be put into ensuring that the sample is chosen "at 
random" from the parent population and will therefore not bias the end result. 
Various statistical methods are available to optimize the survey procedure and to 
devise a sampling method. Once the responses are collected they must be ex- 
amined against the sample size to test whether or not an observed result is "signifi- 
cant 0 and to verify that the sample obtained was in fact "random." 

In the Impact Study nearly all of the surveys conducted were aimed at the entire 
population instead of a selected sample. Since most of the surveys could be con- 
ducted using the "classroom" approach and because the student population of Brit- 
ish Columbia is still within a manageable size, surveying the entire population was 
reasonable. In addition, the operational problems of surveying a random sample 
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would have been much greater in this case than surveying the entire population. 
Although this added significantly to the cost of conducting the surveys, it prac- 
tically ensured that the data would be representative and eliminated the need for 
sample selection. 

Excellent co-operation was received from the Department of Education and 
from the various post-secondary institutions. These groups administered the ques- 
tionnaires and made every effort to get as many of the students to respond as 
possible. Consequently the response rates were generally very good, with about 
60% of the students completing the surveys, in most schools and institutions. Only 
in a few instances did some institutions fail to co-operate, generally due to circums- 
tances peculiar to that time. With response rates so high, the question of whether a 
sample is "random" becomes rather academic. In addition, practically all observed 
differences in the results of the surveys are statistically significant since such a 
high percentage of the population has been measured. Thus the main problem is 
one of interpreting the findings. 



The method of data collection used most extensively in the Impact Study was 
that of surveys by questionnaire. As a result, a great deal of experience was gained 
in this area, and several points concerning the use of questionnaires are worthy of 
mention. 

In designing a questionnaire it is important to review the objectives of the 
survey. What information is to be collected, who is being surveyed, and how will 
the results be used? 

The questionnaire should be kept as short as possible. Questions should be 
designed so that the answers will be comparable with information collected from 
other sources, and worded to eliminate confusion, ambiguity and bias. They should 
be designed from the reader's point of view and not the researcher's, and aim to 
elicit the respondent's co-operation. 

Questionnaire design for the Impact Study was based on information gathered 
from a number of souses, including Statistics Canada, the Economic Council of 
Canada, th^ 1971 Census of Canada, the Pike Report, 1 the S.C.O.P.E. Study 2 and 
from extensive work carried out by the authors dating back several years prior to 
this study. Questionnaires from other surveys were studied and combined. 

In their original form, the questionnaires contained a large collection of items. 
iMany of these were eliminated or reworded after consultation with a panel of 
qualified judges. The panel included a college principal, registrar, dean or coun- 
sellor from each college as well as representatives from faculty associations. These 
individuals reviewed the direction of the study and the specific wording of ques- 
tionnaires in several workshop sessions. 



1 Robert \1 Pike. II ha Doesn't del fa University and Uliy: a study an the aaessihiliiy to higher eihnuntiu m Ctnimta. Ottiiwii, 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 1970 

2 SCOP f* Study. .Sir tow/ to ( 'allege: Oiiparmnmes lar fou-Sii ontlai \ Ethutunm. Centre for the Study of I M»lw»r Pduuition. 
Cm\crsiiy of C alifornia. Ilerkc!^ California 



QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN 





The panel of judges and the experience of the authors in earlier studies were 
used to develop the Socio-Economic Survey (1971) and the Opinion Questionnaire 
(1971). These two questionnaires were amalgamated into the Post-Secondary Stu- 
dent Survey (1972) and, by providing experience valuable for subsequent surveys 
(Figure 13-1), they acted as pilot studies for both it and the Grade 12 surveys of 
1972 and 1973. ... . 

Considerable djs.cussion and debate took place over whether or not to ask res- 
pondents to identify ^themselves. In some of the questionnaires this was not a re 
quirement, avoiding any possible invasion of privacy. However, on other question- 
naires identification was requested by way of a student registration number. It was 
through this identification that answers on one questionnaire could be related to 
other data such as high school achievement records, college achievement, and 
post-college achievement (both educational and occupational). 

It should be mentioned that some degree of identification was possible by using 
variables such as sex, date of birth, and high school to match returns from one 
survey with those from another. Students were not actually identified in this pro- 
cess, but their questionnaires could be matched. 

This matching of questionnaires was done in the Impact Study with some 2,250 
students for whom both a Grade 12 Survey (Spring 1972) and a Post-Secondary 
Student Survey (Fall 1972) were available. These combined records provided some 
interesting and useful information. They allowed for the examination of opinions 
and data obtained from students while still at secondary school and from the same • 
students after they had enrolled at a post-secondary institution. 

Many of the questions asked on these two questionnaires were identical. Thus 
a check could be made to see how individuals responded to the same question four 
months later. This established a measure on the reliability of answers. Generally, 
on the more objective questions, from 60% to 70% of the responses were the same 
on the two questionnaires. The variance that did exist occurred in areas where it 
was expected. 

For example, mother's occupation sometimes changed from "housewife 11 to 
another category and similarly father's occupation may have changed from 
"unskilled 11 to "semi-skilled, 11 or vice versa. These changes were probably caused 
by a combination of three factors: changes in some socio-economic variables and 
opinions during the four month time difference between questionnaires; uncer- 
tainty by the respondent about certain socio-economic variables (parents 1 occupa- 
tion, education and income); and some unavoidable arbitrariness in the selection 
of appropriate response options. 

However, on the more subjective questions, (e.g., In which activities would you 
expect to find your greatest life satisfaction?) identical answers were given by only 
40% to 50% of the students. While at first glance this may suggest some doubts 
about the reliability of the results to these questions, it is important to note that the 
pattern of responses for the entire group of students was almost identical in the 
two questionnaires. Thus, while some individuals may have changed their 
answers, the group result stayed remarkably constant (Table 13-1). This was also 
noted when comparing the results of the 1972 and 1973 Grade 12 surveys. The 
profiles of students revealed identical patterns. 

The foregoing suggests that the volatility of certain subjective data pertaining to 
specific individuals in a group is considerable, while the same data distributed 
across the whole group is remarkably stable. In other words, while there can be 
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Figure 13-1 

SAMPLE ITEMS' FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 



1. How much concern have the following caused you during the past twelve 
months? Check one for each item: 





Much 
concern 


Somt No 
concern concern 


Physical illness 


n 


□ 


□ (51) 


Em^jpsal^fbbl e m s 


n 


□ 


□ (52) 


Family problems 


□ 


n 


□ (53) 


Social relationships 


□ 


□ 


□ (54) 


Financial difficulties 


□ 


□ 


□ (55) 


Academic problems 


n 


□ 


□ (56) 


Career problems 


n 


□ 


□ (57) 




1 


2 


3 


Which of the following best describes your family's financial position? 


Check one only: 








Above average . 




.... □ 


1 (43) 


Average ... 




■ □ 


2 


Below average 




.... □ 


3 



The above questions were used in the Socio-Economic Survey of 1 971. From ex- 
perience gained in this survey, it was decided to refine the questions somewhat for 
use in the Post-Secondary Student Survey of 1972 as shown below. 

40. Do any of the following cause you concern? Mark ONLY those 
which are really important to you: 

1. Physical \\\r\*** 

2. Emotional problems 

3. Family relationships 

4. Other inter-personal relationships 

5. Financial difficulties 

6. Acadmelc problems 

7. Career problems 



19. Which of the following best describes your family's financial 
position? Mark ONE only: 

1. Considerably above average 

2. Somewhat above average 

3. Average (family income of about $10,000 per year) 

4. Somewhat below average 

5. Considerably below average 




TABI.K 13-1 

DiSTRHil TION OF KKSPOYSKS CilVKN BY THE SAM K GROL'P OF STL DK NTS 
ON TWO DIKFKRKNTQt KSTIONNAIRKS 
(Percentages) 



Father's Occupation 

(69% of students -= | . 'E £ | ? 2 £ ^ J 

answered identical 1> ~ 2 1 2 5 t £ , .1 ~ ± 

on both survc>s) 




J I I I I I 3 



Grade 1 2 Survey 2 4 2 23 4 15 3 6 6 3 13 2 3 3 10 100 

Post-Secondary Survey 2 4 2 24 4 14 4 6 7 3123 3 4 8 100 



Mother's Occupation 



(78",. of students 
answered identically 
on both surveys) 




Grade 12 Survey 10 1 0 59 3 8 1 3 3 2 1 1 0 2 5 100 

Post-Secondary Survey 10 1 0 61 3 10 0 3 3 2 1 1 1 2 3 100 



Activities Kxpected 
to Give, Greatest Life 
Satisfaction 

(52% of students 
answered identically 
on both surveys) 




is 



Grade 12 Survey 37 35 23 45 47 7 22 18 3 10 

Post-Secondary Survey 43 ■ 35 19 53 42 6 20 15 3 12 



Important In flu 
in Deciding on 
m;il Ph 



(50% of students 
answered identical!} 
on both survevs) 




Grade 12 Survey 66 19 21 13 13 6 3 4 3 28 NM ' 

Post-Secondary Survey 85 21 19 13 10 2 NM' 4 1 15 6 



1. US High School 

2. PS Posi-Setondary 

3. N/A Not A rr tr-blc 
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rapid and substantial changes with respect to a specific individual, the properties of 
the collective are much more stable. This has implications for longitudinal studies 
in that certain data may be valid only on a group basis not on an individual basis. 

One final comment regarding questionnaire design. Questions providing for 
multiple answers from the student can cause difficulties in the processing, analysis 
and interpretation stages. While instructions such as "check not more than two" 
are easily understood by the student, most standard statistical and analytical com- 
puter programs do not allow for such possibilities. Results generated are in the 
form of percent of responses rather than percent of students. These difficulties can 
be overcame, but it is better to avoid them at the outset. 



Although the decision to survey the entire population rather than a random 
sample eliminated the problem of sample design and the operational problems of 
enuring that responses were obtained from the entire sample, it did mean that 
data processing considerations were very important. Typically, there were over 
10,000 respondents to each survey conducted. For each of the Grade 12 surveys, it 
was close to 20,000 students. 

For the first two surveys conducted, the Socio-Economic Survey and the Opi- 
nion Questionnaire, the respondents marked theiranswers in the questionnaire 
booklet. These were then keypunched onto computer cards and processed by com- 
puter. Although this system worked reasonably well, a large time delay and fairly 
significant cost was introduced by this keypunching requirement. 

In the case of the Co-operative Academic Ability Test, the answers were 
marked by the students in pencil on a special answer sheet accompanying each 
booklet (Figure 13-2). These sheets could be read by an "optical mark page reader" 
and then processed by computer. This procedure eliminated the keypunching re- 
quirement, saving the time and cost of keypunching. However, considerable 
difficulties were encountered with these sheets, the most serious being that the 
sheets were easily damaged either by folding or tearing. When this happened they 
could no longer be machine read. Another major problem was the relatively slow 
speed with which these optical mark sheets were read by machine. Finally there 
was the problem that in order to be machine readable, students had to use a soft 
lead pencil which, needless to say, did not alv/ays happen. 

On the Post-Secondary Student Survey «ind the Grade 12 Surveys, the optical 
mark concept was also used. However this time optical mark computer cards were 
provided instead of the sheets. The cards were much sturdier than the sheets, 
resisting damage extremely well. Also the machine reading proceeded at a much 
higher speed and the card reader was not as sensitive to "damaged" cards. The 
problem of the use of ink or light pencil instead of the soft pencil requested still re- 
mained. However, this affected less than 3% of the replies received, and these were 
simply re-touched or reproduced by hand with a suitable soft lead pencil. 

The one difficulty with an optical mark card is the limited amount of space 
available on it. A second card could have been used, but that would have caused 
complications because the student would have to be identified on both cards. This, 
in itself, would use up some space on the second card. Instead, the problem was 
overcome by using both sides of a single card. Although this approach had «p- 
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Figure 13-2 
OPTICAL MARK ANSWER SHEET 
USED IN THE COOPERATIVE ACADEMIC ABILITY TEST 
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Figure 13-3 
OPTICAL MARK CARD USED IN 
POST-SECONDARY STUDENT SURVEY 




A two-sided optical mark card was used for the Post-Secondary Student Survey of 
1972. Although this approach was a new concept; it worked well and proved as an 
ideal method for data collection. Because the two cards are really the front and 
back of the same card, it was not necessary to use up space on side 2 with the re- 
peated identification of the student. 
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parenily never been used before for such an application, it was tried for the Post- 
Secondary Student Survey and worked well (Figure 13-3). The two sides were held 
together naturally, and each card was simply read twice, once from the front and 
once from the back, with suitable checking procedures to ensure the front was 
matched with the correct back. There was no problem of transfer of pencil mark- 
ings from one card to another, or through the card from one side to the other. 

In designing the questionnaire, the data processing method must be planned in 
advance. Keypunching instructions and codes should be part of the questionnaire 
booklet. Virtually no coding of information should have to be done after the 
survey has been conducted, as this will introduce additional costs and delay. The 
optical mark cards must be very carefully designed and printed. The printer's ink 
must not interfere with the machine reading and the alignment is very critical. 
However, the time and effort spent on the design of the system can mean efficient, 
accurate, and speedy processing. 



SUMMARY 



From experience gained in conducting the Impact Study several general recom- 
mendations and conclusions can be made. 

1. The„co-operation and direct involvement of all parties must be established at 
the beginning of the study. These parties must be as committed to its goals 
and objectives as are the researchers. 

2. The method of data collection will depend on the type of data sought, but for 
subjective "opinions," the questionnaire approach is generally recommended 
over the interview approach, where a substantial number of respondents is 
involved. 

3. When practical, the entire population should be surveyed. This eliminates 
sample selection, the problem of randomness, the problem of ensuring full 
return from the sample population, and the concern over tests of significance. 

4. The "classroom" approach to questionnaire administration can yield very 
high response rates, and is far more successful than a mail survey. 

5. Questionnaire design is extremely important. Workshop sessions to discuss 
the wording and interpretation of questions should involve knowledgeable 
people who are "in touch' 1 with the individuals being surveyed. Question- 
naires should be short and designed to encourage the co-operation of the res- 
pondent. 

6. Students need not necessarily be identified on the questionnaire in order to 
match results from several sources. The use of variables such as sex, date of 
birlh, and high school attended can provide an excellent method of matching 
questionnaire results, with virtually no chance of a "random" match occur- 
ring accidentally. 

7. Optical mark cards are highly recommended. They can save money and time 
in data processing. 
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Chapter 14 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The final chapter of this report presents a summary of the major conclusions 
which have emerged from the Impact Study. To facilitate quick reference to the 
various aspects of the study, the conclusions are presented by chapter and in the 
form of statements. Where appropriate, comments are made concerning implica- 
tions arising from these conclusions. 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE CONCEPT (CHAPTER 1) 

Of all the provincial systems of community colleges, British Columbia has 
developed a model which is the most community oriented. In almost every 
respect, including finance, governance, curriculum and ndministrative policy, the 
B.C. colleges are highly responsive to their supporting communities. B.C. colleges 
have a number of important features in common: 

— an emphasis on the development and preservation of a comprehensive col- 
lege curriculum; 

— an "open door" admission policy; 

— maximum decentralization of college facilities; 

— relatively modest tuition fees; 

— programs designed to meet local employment needs; 

— a faculty committed to the community college ideal; 

— a determination to serve students in a very wide variety of ways. 

THE IMPACT STUDY (CHAPTER 2) 

Numerous studies and survey^ were conducted as part of the Impact Study in 
order to assess the impact of colleges on students, the educational system, and the 
community. A series of fourteen working reports were published, providing 
detailed discussion and .tabulations of the survey results. 

COLLEGES AND COLLEGE REGIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

(CHAPTER 3) 

The community colleges in British Columbia were described briefly and the 
regions they serve were compared using data from the 1971 Census of Canada. Re- 




cent enrolment trends in post-secondary education were examined to illustrate 
their remarkable growth over the past ten years. 

It was found that the educational participation rates in the various college 
regions are related to the socio-economic characteristics of those areas, most partic- 
ularly to the educational level of the population. However, it was also observed 
"that the participation rates in areas of similar socio-economic level are somewhat 
higher in those that have a college campus than in those which do not. 



In terms of academic ability as determined by a standardized test, community 
college students exhibited a wider range of.performance and significantly lower 
mean scores than university students. 

The scores of community college students on the test varied considerably not 
only among colleges, but among the programs within them. 

In terms of achievement (as determined by secondary school grade point 
average), a significantly higher percentage of students entered universities with A 
and B grades than community colleges. Nevertheless, a substantial minority of 
high achievers in secondary school did choose a college in preference to university. 

When community college students were compared on the basis of program 
taken in college, few differences in their secondary school grade point averages 
were found. 

Community colleges attract many students who are several years away from 
formal education. This was reflected in the wide age range found among college 
students. 

The heterogeneity of the college student population was reflected in the wide 
variation of their academic achievement, age, years away from formal education, 
and other characteristics. 

Implications 

The diversity of students in terms of academic ability, age, and years away 
from formal education presents a considerable challenge for community college 
faculty, staff, and administrators to prepare and offer courses and programs rele- 
vant to their existing and potential clientele. Curriculum development will pose a 
particular problem if the community colleges are to satisfy the objectives of those 
seeking to broaden equality of opportunity in post-secondary education. The 
relatively small percentage of academically disadvantaged students entering com- 
munity colleges, despite "open doof admission policies, suggests the need for col- 
leges to extend remedial and basic skill development programs beyond present 
commitments. 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT — A SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROFILE 

(CHAPTER 5) 



In general terms, the educational level of the parents of university students was 
higher than that attained by the parents of college students. 

College students enrolled in academic transfer programs tended to have 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT — AN ACADEMIC PROFILE 
(CHAPTER 4) 
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p'arcnts educated to a higher level than students in career/technical and vocational 
programs. 

College students showed a wide range in family income both within and be- 
tween colleges. These differences tended to reflect the income levels of the com- 
munities supporting the colleges. 

University students, as a group, indicated higher family incomes than college 
students. 

A higher percentage of the fathers of university students was found to hold 
"high status" occupations (managerial and professional) than was the case among 
college students. 

The influence of fathers was generally reflected in the programs chosen by col- 
lege students. The children of fathers with "high status" occupations tended to 
select programs such as academic transfer which lead to degrees and, presumably, 
to high status occupations for themselves. 

In broad socio-economic terms (parents' occupation, education, and income) 
post-secondary students formed a selective sample of the general population. 
University students, as a group, constituted a more selective sample than college 
students, who in turn were a more selective sample than vocational school stu- 
dents. In other words, university students were least representative of the popula- 
tion at large. 

Even on a regional basis, college students were a selective sample of the 
population. 

University students tended to reach the decision to continue their education 
beyond secondary school at a relatively early age. On the other hand, many college 
students made the decision only after leaving school. 

Implications 

Although community colleges have provided post-secondary educational op- 
portunities for students from a wider socio-economic background than the univer- 
sities, college students are still not fully representative, in socio-economic terms, of 
the community at large. Although efforts by colleges to attract students from lower 
socio-economic groups have had some limited success, greater attention is needed 
to developing policies which will attract the truly disadvantaged elements of 
society. 

In view of the importance of an early decision to continue education beyond 
secondary school, efforts to inform students (and parents) of the opportunities of 
post-secondary education should be directed at them while they are in the early 
years of secondary school and perhaps even in elementary school, rather than con- 
centrating on the upper secondary school classes. 

THE COLLEGE STUDENT — OPINIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 

(CHAPTER 6) 

Parents and family were the most important groups influencing post-secondary 
i^udenis in making their educational plans. University students were more in- 
fluenced by their families in making educational plans than were college, voca- 
tional school and technical institute students. 

In the opinion of college students, community college and secondary school 
counsellors had little influence upon their educational plans. 
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There was little consensus among post-secondary students about the basic ob- 
jectives of post-secondary education, even among those enrolled in similar pro- 
grams. 1 

Although a large percentage of college students indicated an eventual goal of 
transferring to university, only a small percentage actually did transfer. Ap- 
parently, for one or more reasons, the academic expectations of many students 
were not being realized. 

College students from upper socio-economic groups tended to list university 
transfer as a goal more often than students from lower socio-economic levels. 

A large majority of college students regarded completion of their educational 
programs as an important priority in their life. 

For community college students, the most influential factors in the choice of 
institution were closeness to home and low cost. Technical and vocational stu- 
dents, in particular, regarded the availability of a specific program as an important 
factor in their choice of institution. 

At the time of registration, it appeared that students were not well informed 
about many aspects of community colleges such as instructional goals, transfer ar- 
rangements, institutional philosophy, and evaluation procedures. 

Implications 

Greater effort appears to be required in the dissemination of information about 
educational programs and opportunities to the parents and families of potential 
post-secondary students. Expanding college programs under an open door admis- 
sion pulicy may be short-sighted if parents and families, who are the most influen- 
tial in the educational decision making of students, arc not adequately informed of 
the opportunities available. 

Irrespective of family influence, students entering college for the first time 
were not well informed about college philosophies. Although counsellors had little 
influence on the educational decisions of students, it would appear that counselling 
services are required by a substantial proportion of students. This is particularly 
obvious in light of the very small proportion of academic transfer students who ac- 
tually attain their expectation of transfer to university. 

Contrary to views expressed by some members of the general community and 
some educators, college students expressed a serious attitude toward their educa- 
tional endeavours. Regardless of their educational goals, students indicated a 
willingness to study conscientiously, hopefully close to home, and at low cost. Col- 
leges will have their greatest impact where they provide the programs sought by 
students at convenient locations. 

The lack of any consensus about the specific objectives of post-secondary 
education further substantiates the lopio ^f a cumpi ehensive community college 
concept. 



Of the problems which were reported as being of concern to college students, 
financial, academic, and career problems ranked highest in importance. 

College and vocational school students tended to regard health, family coun- 
selling, and psychiatric services as being community responsibilities rather than a 
college task. University students, on the other hand, tended to regard these ser- 
vices as the responsibility of the educational institution. 
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A large minority of post-secondary students were not aware of the services 
available to them. 

Students regarded emergency first aid as the major function of college health 
services rather than nore complex functions such as family planning help and psy- 
chiatric services. 

Implications 

White financial difficulties appeared as a major concern for a significant pro- 
portion of students, the provision of funds from outside sources did not necessarily 
alleviate their concern on this issue. It would appear that although outside grants 
certainly help some students to continue their education, these have not provided 
the economic security that may be required by students while at college. 

The desirability .of providing extensive health services on the campus of post- 
secondary institutions is open to question if the upinions of students on this issue 
are to be given credence. 

THE POTENTIAL COLLEGE POPULATION (CHAPTER 8) 

Approximately 60% of first-year college students entered directly from second- 
ary school. The remainder were adult students. By comparison, 85% of first-year 
university students entered directly from secondary school. 

Females slightly outnumbered males in Grade 12. On the other hand, a higher 
percentage of males than females enrolled as firsl-year post-secondary students. 

At the Grade 12 level, a higher percentage of A and B grades were earned by 
females than by males. 

Grade 12 students from upper socio-economic levels tended to earn higher 
grades than those from middle and lower socio-economic groups. This 
phenomenon applied to all measures of socio-economic status: parents' education, 
occupation, and financial position. 

When asked in May to express their intentions about further education, only 
40% of Grade 1 2 students indicated they would commence post-secondary study in 
the coming fall. However, only 10% of Grade 12 students indicated no intention of 
continuing their studies. 

Students who did not intend to continue their education tended to be females, 
low achievers, and from low socio economic groups. 

Father's education was the single most important factor in accounting for post- 
secondary educational participation rales. 

Over-all participation rales in post-secondary education tended to be higher in 
regions which, have community colleges. 

The study made of the intentions of Grade 12 students was an effective predic- 
tor of their behaviour regarding participation in post-secondary education. 

Implications 

The predictive value of a Grade 1 2 study in determining future post-secondary 
enrolments suggests that a regular procedure for monitoring these students should 
be established. Further, as the study revealed some interesting facts such as the 
relationship between sex and achievement, and the unique characteristics of "non- 
continuing" students in post-secondary education, it is evident that further study 
of these questions may be warranted to identify the contributing factors. 
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The results indicate that the percentage of Grade 12 students in a region who 
continue their education beyond secondary school is related to the presence of a 
community college in that region. This affirms the value of the long-stated political 
goal of having a community college within commuting distance of every citizen in 
the province. 

The influence of socio-economic factors in a student's background is clearly ap- 
parent in his achievement, expectations and behaviour. Evidently, these factors 
play a role long before graduation from secondary school. It appears that the pro- 
cess of forming an elitist student population, particularly at university, is underway 
long before students apply for admission. Clearly, post-secondary institution ad* 
mission policies are not directly responsible for the creation of an elitist student 
population. 

Since 40% of the students entering colleges at the first year level do not come 
directly from secondary school, and since this group contains a high percentage of 
mature students, it would seem important for colleges to develop long-term pro- 
cedures for assessing the educational needs' of-the adult community to ensure 
effective use of the educational potential offered by community colleges. 



College graduates entering the labour market benefitted financially from their 
college education, but not in proportion to the length of time spent at college. 

While criticism of college curricula by college graduates was not widespread, 
where it did occur it appeared that students were not aware of the direction of their 
program, its content, and the standard of performance expected. 

The satisfaction of graduates with their college programs was directly related to 
their level of commitment to a vocation. Students who were undecided about 
working in the types of jobs for which their programs prepared them were more 
likely to be dissatisfied with college education. 

There was widespread dissatisfaction among college graduates with the ap- 
parent lack of recognition being demonstrated by their employers toward their col- 
lege education 

Of students who transferred to university, the majority did so after one year at 
college. This practice appeared to be unrelated to the particular university program 
chosen or to distance between home and university. 

The performance of transfer students at university varied greatly by university 
faculty and by college from where they transferred. Although transfer students 
generally had fewer first class grades than direct entry students, their failure rale 
.was approximately the same. 

Both transfer and direct entry students improved their university performance 
in their second and subsequent years at university. There were variations in the 
rale of improvement by faculty but, on the whole, transfer students improved 
more than direct entry students. 

The college grades of trarsfer students were directly related to their subsequent 
grades at university. A college grade point average of 2.0 (C standing) as a pre-re- 
quisite for transfer seemed to be reasonable; however, an average of 2.5 as a pre-re- 
quisile for transfer would significanuy increase the proportion of first or second 
class standings at university among transfer students. 

Approximately one-half of the students transferring to university did not have 
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the pre-collcge requirements which would have allowed them to enter university 
directly from Grade 12. Nevertheless, 40% of this group did succeed in their first 
year after transfer to university. 

Implications 

While community colleges are achieving their goal of meeting the employment 
needs of the community, they have not yet succeeded in providing the prestige 
which college graduates expect and deserve. There is a particular need for college 
instructors to demonstrate to the business community that the careers in their 
specialities are important and worthwhile. They must demonstrate pride and com- 
petence in their areas of specialization. 

Any dissatisfaction uf students with college was related to their choice of career 
rather than to college programs. Whiie some restructuring of college curricula may 
be of value, more intensive occupational counselling would appear to be a more 
direct way of dealing with the problem. 

in judging the academic standards of the colleges, it is unfair merely to compare 
the university performance of the academic transfer student with that of the direct 
entry student. It must be remembered that at least half of the transfer students en- 
tering university have demonstrated lower academic ability in secondary school 
than direct entry students. It is, therefore, questionable whether they should be ex- 
pected to cam grades comparable with those of direct entry students. Allowance 
must be made for differences in academic aptitude, achievement and background. 

Every college should routinely examine the performance of its transfer stu- 
dents at university by faculty, department, and (where numbers are sufficient) by 
individual subject, as part of an on-going process of monitoring the college's 
academic standards. However, arbitrary attempts to reduce differentials between 
the achievements of transfer students and direct entry students could result in a 
denial of opportunity to many college students who ultimately succeed at univer- 
sity. 



The lower income group within the community was not as aware of the com- 
munity college as were the middle and upper income groups. 

Approximately 40% of community respondents regarded the provision of job 
skills to be the major purpose of the community college. 

Many employers complained about the inadequate practical experience of col- 
lege graduates. 

Employer groups displayed only limited knowledge of community college pro- 
grams, objectives, and curricula. 

Only 40% of employers were prepared to pay higher starting salaries to college 
graduates than to secondary school graduates; however, approximately two-thirds 
of employers felt that the potential for a college graduate was greater. 

Implications 

Lack of awareness by employers of the potential value of one or two years of 
education and training beyond secondary school was evident from this study. 
Even closer liaison between colleges and the business community is necessary if 
the colleges are to reach their full potential of providing relevant education and 
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training. Colleges should strive to incorporate more practical field work into their 
courses, particularly for students in career/technical programs. 



THE COLLEGE FACULTY (CHAPTER 11) 



Eighty percent of faculty in academic transfer programs and over 50% of 
faculty in career/technical programs held a Master's degree or higher. 

Community college faculty seemed to be concerned about establishing an iden- 
tity distinct from university or technical-vocational instructors. 

Less than one-third of college faculty expressed support for faculty representa- 
tion on college councils; however, they did support greater representation of com- 
munity groups. 

Faculty members expressed a variety of opinions when asked to indicate what 
organization could best represent their views. An existing organization, the College 
Faculties Federation, was generally considered to be the most appropriate, 

The majority of faculty members supported the removal of u out-of-district" 
fees, the establishment of internship programs, and the use of a semester structure 
in the college calendar. They were strongly opposed to provincial certification of 
instructors. 

11 College faculty generally supported the philosophy and direction taken by the 
community college movement. 

The majority of faculty members supported formal procedures for the evalua- 
tion of teaching, and generally felt that this could best be done by division or 
department chairmen. 

Implications 

The impression gained from the study is that college faculty are concerned with 
the establishment of an identity of their own. This has important implications for 
such matters as faculty organization. It is clear that college faculty should be 
organized into a single body which represents them as a group with priorities and 
goals distinct from those of vocational instructors or university lecturers. Only by 
cohesion and a distinct identity can college faculty develop pride and commitment 
to the community college as a unique educational institution. 

The support of faculty for the idea of internship suggests that this approach for 
' faculty development should be instituted. Without the support of college faculty, 
an internship program would be neither workable nor desirable. 



Expenditures in post-secondary education in British Columbia have grown at 
an annual rate of 10.5% (net of inflation) since the mid 'sixties. By comparison, 
total educational expenditures grew at a rate of 8.2% and the 'provincial economy at 
a rate of 6.3%. 

There are some fundamental differences in the way in which the major educa- 
tional sectors are financed in British Columbia. Public schools and community col- 
leges are financed largely from provincial government grants and from local pro- 
perty taxes. Universities, technical and vocational schools receive government 
grants, but no revenue from local taxation. A much larger proportion of their in- 
come, especially in the case of universities, is from tuition fees and miscellaneous 
sources than is the case for colleges. 
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The costs of education vary widely between different types of institutions, be- 
tween institutions of the same type, and between programs in the same institution. 
In 1973-74, the average annua! cost per student (full-time) was $5,000 at university, 
$3,300 at vocational school, S2,700 at technical institute, $2,300 at community col- 
lege and $950 in public school. Instructional costs account for about 60% of the 
costs of post-secondary education, and 67% of the costs of public school education. 

Government grants account for 62% of educational revenue in British Colum- 
bia, local properly taxes for 25% and tuition fees and miscellaneous sources for 
13%. The federal government contributes substantially toward the costs of post- 
secondary education in each province, in 1973-74, about 47% of post-secondary ex- 
penditures were federally financed, 71% of this amount being in the form of a "tax 
transfer." Of the cash portion, 58% represented the purchase of vocational-techni- 
cal training by (Tan ad a Manpower. 



The co-operation and direct involvement of all parties must be established at 
the beginning of a project such as the Impact Study. 

The questionnaire approach was found to be ideally suited to the educational 
situation, yielding high response rates. 

Questionnaire design was extremely important. Workshop sessions involving 
people who are "in touch" with the individuals being surveyed were very helpful in 
discussing the wording and interpretation of questions. 

Optical mark response cards for questionnaires provided an efficient method of 
data processing. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC SURVEY 

OF POST SECONDARY STUDENTS 



NAME OR IDENTIFICATION NOT REQUIRED 

Please place an "x" or in the box beside your answer. 
IGNORE ALL NUMBERS. They are for coding purposes only. 



ABOUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE . . . 

This questionnaire Is part of a research study of community colleges in B.C. The purpose of the study Is to 
lind out how well the college system Is relating to the needs and expectations of college students and also to the 
needs and expectations of the community. It Is trying to get a better idea of the impact of colleges on the whole field 
of education beyond secondary school level. It wants to take an honest look at what students In colleges are really 
like, and what they feel about themselves and their education. It also hopes to discover whether or not a wide variety 
of people from all segments of the population are being attracted to community colleges, and if not, who is. So that 
comparisons can be made, university students will also be asked to complete this questionnaire. 

The gathering of facts like these should mean thet a much more realistic kind of information can be used in 
planning for the future. 

The colleges and the students attending them will gain the most from this research, so we beg your petlence In 
answering these questions. 

This study is financed by a grant from the Donner Canadian Foundation and Is being carried out by researchers 
from the University of B.C. and from B.C. Hesearch {an independent, non-profit organization). 
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OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 

a OF POST SECONDARY STUDENTS 



NAME 
OR 

STUDENT NUMBER 
COLLEGE 



DATE 



Please place an "x H or *V" In the box beside your answer, 
IGNORE ALL NUMBERS. They are for coding purposes only. 



ABOUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE . . . 

This questionnaire is part of a research study of community colleges in B.C. The purpose of the study Is to find 
out how well the college system is relating to the needs and expectations of college students and also to the needs 
and expectations of the community. It is trying to get a better idea of the impact of colleges on the whole field of 
education beyond secondary school level. It warns to take an honest look at what students 'n colleges are really 
like, and what they feel about themselves and their education. It also hopes to discover whether or not a wide variety 
of people from all segments of the population are being a ttracted to community colleges, and If not, who is. 

The gathering of facts like these should mean that a much more realistic kind of Information can be used in 
planning for the future. 

The colleges and the students^ attending them will gain the most from this research, -so we beg your patience 
in answering these questions. * 

This study is financed by a grant from the Donner Canadian Foundation and is being carried out by researchers 
from the University of B.C. and from B.C. Research (an independent, non-profit organization). 
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epplicebte to my vocetlon or lletd ot 

special interest , 
To ecquire and use the skills end heblts involved in 

critical and constructive thinking 
To attain a satisfactory amotlonet end soclel 

adjustment 

To develop e broad f antral outlook and femilierily 

with a variety of subjects 
To ecquire knowledge end attitudes baaic to a 

selisfyinf family tifo 













(13) 




□ 


0<> 




n 


(15) 




n 


(1«> 




n 




1 


2 





Much acedemlc compelilfon for gredes 






D 1 


IH) 


High ecedemic stenderds 






□ 3 




Intellectual etmosphere 






D 3 




HeputeliOn for new Idees end new techniques 






D * 




Good program In major tree of etudy 






D * 




In which en* el Ihe fellewlna ectlvttlee would 




xjmcI to find yeur 


freelaal life eatlefecllen? Check ene enty: 










Cf reer or occupation 






D 1 


(U) 


Prolesslon 






□ 2 




Meking money 






n 3 




Merriege end family 






□ < 




Leisure time activities 






□ 5 




Religious bellefs/ectivilles 






□ • 




Improving life f*r alhers 










Litareture. ert. or muelc 






□ • 




Nol listed 






□ • 




Hew Impertent do you expect the fellewlna. le 


be In lerme ef yeur 


ewn 


pertenal saUefedlen while et college? Check ene te 


each Hem: 














Course work in generel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(20) 


Coureo werk in field of mejor Interosl 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(21) 


Individual eludy er reseerch 


O 


□ 


□ 


(22) 


Getting ecquetnled with faculty membere 


n 


□ 


□ 


(23) 


"Bull-eeselons" with fellow students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


<2<) 


Sludenl government 


□ 


□ 


a 


(25) 


Off-campus pelitlcs 


n 


□ 


□ 


{») 


Alhlatlca 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(27) 


Other student eclivilles 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(2«) 


Parties end socle! life 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(21) 


Individual ertislic er litorery work 


□ 




□ 


(30) 


Self-discovery, sell-lneight (discovery of 










new Interests, lelenls. etc.) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(31) 




\ 


2 


3 
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n □! »tudy that fiu want? Check 



a. Do yeu expect I* find lha tallowing el this college7 Chick ene (er ■■ch 

ilwn: 

Qecxi teaching i (33) 

Good educational and vocdtionai counseling 2 (34) 

Opportunity lor independent study 3 (35) 

Students >nvOivod n political or social activities , ' 4 (it) 

Facuity mvelv<jd m political or social act.vittes 5 (37) 

Campus tolerance ol different views, drass. ele ■ ' f (3D 



II yau had ta choete between maklnfl superior grades ar engaging [ n a 
number ol acliviliee (see belew), which would yau chaota7 Chack ana 
in aach pair: 



or grades 
or grades 



(t3) 
(14) 



Participating m extra-curricular cluOs 

lea^s. tnlerasl groups, etc 
Having as many dalas as I want 
Having close friands on campus and spending 

as much t.mii with Ihem as I ward 
Enpressing my (rue feelings, ideas or 

knowledge oven when they contradict 

the mstructor's 



Public educatien wilheut a lultlon lea la provided in i.C. from Kinder- 
gartan to Grade 12. Should luch (no iludtnt laat) education be extended 
to include Iwo years at aducalian beyond high tcheol7 Chack ant enly: 



Conditional on scholastic ability 



you ara alia 



i aach of lha loilawing ereas da yau know about lha callage 
idin|7 Chack ana lar nch Hem: 



General philosophy ol lha college 
The number ol students attending 
Whet is 'aally e>pecied ol a student as lar a s 

reading written work, participation m 

discussion and original thinking ara 

concerned 
Variety and natwrn ol cOuraa oflaungs 
The rat o ol required work to tree eieclives 
The availability ol specialized, independent 

courses ol study 
The academic reputation ol lha school 
The professional quality ol tha facuily 
The amount ol individualized he'p liom the 

(acuity on acadom.c mattors 
Tha anient of mlormal student 'acuity contact 

opportunity to get to know the (acuity 

personally, etc 
The amount af competition tor grades to be 

expected <n rrjiation to lha othar students 
The arrangements lor transfer lo oihnr 

institutions 



10. When you Ihlnk of a college instructor, hew Imparlanl I 
fell awing la you? Chack one lor each item: t~~ 

Knowledgeable m own subject area 
Broad general knowledge :n all related f'elds 
Possesses the skills and techniques Ol 
teaching ' 

's a good Iriand to lha students ~ 
insists on assignments comp'eied on lima 
Conducts his course oasiceily as a lecture 
Requests that students call htm by his f >rsl 

Encourages active student Participation 
n class 



(45) 
(41) 



(5TT 
(52) 



(55) 



17. Shauld Student Council activitlee (nvelve Ihe Iellewing7 Check c 



Student social a (fans only (19) 
An mailers ol general interest to College students (20) 
Ail matters of general interest to the community ' (2l| 



t«. ' hould the fellewin* eer 
campue? Check ana for > 



ilcae be evailable to etudenta an 'he callage 



Occupational counselling 
General health services 
Counselling for social problems 
Job placement centre 
□entat care 
Religious counselling 
Psychiatric counselling 
Academic counselling 



tJ. Shauld tludanta participate ei|niflcenlly In tha 
of cauraatt academic pelicy daclilene and ma 
ana enly: 



(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(21) 
(27) 
(21) 
(29) 



anient and organization 
are ef thle «ert7 Check 



Teacnine, reputation 
Research 'epulation 
Active political nla 
Friendly atmosohera 
Low cost 

Good athletic program 

Dose lo home 

Fnand going 

Ofl*rs financial nid 

♦ntollecrual environment 

Great deal of academic competition 

Emphasis on broad general p/oe, ram 

Parental advice 



(59) 
(•0) 



(66) 
(•7) 



30. Which oni 
ona anly: 



of lhaee etatamenti comei 



Students should oe given very great freedom >n choosing 
their subjects of study and in choosing thoir own 
areas of interest wiltim those sublets 

There is a body of Knowledge to be learned, and the 
tacully is more competent than the student to direct 
the student s course of sludy. through required 
courses, prerequisites, and the like 



21. With reference la tha hiring of collage laculty and admlnlstrellen. which 
al lha lallawing do yau referd aa mora impendent? Check ene enly: 



t (10) 

nenla which era datinita ar anaa ( n which 
lately ta yaur own iniliallve? Chack ana 



72. Did yau consult tha follawlnfl tbaut attending ceJIef*? Chack ana hH 



12. Da yau prater c lata room esslfr 
thtnfa ara lilt largely ar corny 
anly: 

Prefer definite assignments 
Prefer assignments where topii 
are tart up to me 



. How do you faal eboul writing eaeaya? Chack ana only: 
I vary much dislike it 
> dislike it somewhat 
I have nautral feelings about this 
I tike it somewhat 
t like it very much 



t (12) 



each flams • 








Parenl or guardian 


□ 


□ 1 


(33) 


High school teacher 


□ 


□ 2 


(34) 


High school counsellor 


□ 


□ 3 


(35) 


Collage atudent service counsellor 


□ 


□ * 


(31) 


College Inatruclor 


□ 


□ 5 


(37) 


Former student of lha collage 


□ 


□ • 


(3D 


Present student of the college 


□ 




(31) 


Canada Manpower counsellor 


- □ 


□ • 


(40) 


Employer 


□ 


□ ■ 


(41) 



23. Which am af tha ibave did yau find meal helpful? Chack ana enly; 



Fill in tha appropriate number (tit) from Question 22 above 
Chack if none were helpful „ - 



(42) 
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Hiw Impordnt wera tha 1allaw»~; fet rx» daclelon I* mend 


hie cellef»7 *' 


31. Hew far la the eel left you ara attending from yaur p 


srmananl place at 


Ch*ck ana k» etch Item. 










reeldence? Check one only: 














Lass than 2 miles 


□ t (Si) 


Low coit 


n 


C 


□ 


(44) 


2-5 miles 




CIom to noma 




o 


□ 


(45) 


S-tO milts 


t i 3 


Scholarship Of financial eid ■wmi:mt>l« 




□ 


□ 


(«) 


tf> 20 milas 


n * 


Miny secial activities 




□ 


□ 


(47) 


20-50 milts 


□ 5 


Permit you 10 fiv* away from home 


□ 








5O-100 milas 




Could not gat into university 


□ 


□ 

2 


□ 

3 


(4« 


Mora than 100 milas 


r ] 7 



i It that yau receive |Md callafa a r idea 7 Chack ana 



Vary Important 
Somewhel Important 
Not Important 



□ 1 (50) 

□ 2 

□ 3 



21. Haw Impertanl la It rjiat you cempltle ctliaf t7 Chack ana only: 

Vary important □ 1 (51) 

Somowhat important □ 2 

Not important □ 3 



27. Which af tn« fellewlnf tla I amenta ta meet naarty cerrect In your cas«7 
Chack ana anly: 

My lamily is mora aa|ar than I am tar ma to attend collaga Q t (52) 
My randy and I ara aoraod on iha tmportanca ef collaga 

for ma □ 2 

I am mora aagar ban my family Is for ma to attend collage Q 3 

Nona of tha abava la approprlata | n my c aaa □ 4 



2s. Haw Impertanl In lit* 4* yau eipect ttch af thi lellowinf araaa tt be far 
yaursalf7 In thla cat*. ** Impatient" maana tnere It tntereet ana" cancam, 
regardleaa oi actual lime derate* ta H, Chack ana far each It am: 























Artist fc. cultural Indiana 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(53) 


Community ectlvitlee . 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


(54) 


Family affairs 


□ 


D 


□ 


(55) 


Financial Intarasls 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(54) 


Humanitarian idaals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(57) 


Int all actual intarasts 




□ 


□ 


(5i) 


Politics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(St) 


RacreatlOn. hobblaa 




□ 


□ 


(M) 


Religion j 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(81) 


Sports, StnUtlca 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(•2) 


Vocational Pursuits 


□ 
1 


□ 

2 


□ 
3 


1*3) 



2*. Afaaut haw much Intaraat would yau say yau hava In national ana) wartd 
affalrs7 Chack ana anly: 

A trail daal - □ 1 (M) 

A modorata amount • □ 2 

Nona at all ... . □ 3 



30, In erder ta ■Ran*' collet*, did yau mtva fram yaur aarmtrunt eJace af 
raaldanca7 Chack ana anly: 

Yas □ 1 («) 

No □ 2 



32. Should collegae pievlde living accammodatlon for lhasa etudente whe 
prefer ta llva on campua7 Chack ana only: 

Yaa U1 («7) 

no n 2 

Not sura H a 

33. Whara la yaur raaldanca whlla at callaga7 Chack ona anly: 

At homa with lamily [.] 1 (M) 

In a student residence Q 2 

With ralativas Q 3 

Away from homa in room or apartment □ 4 

Commune LI * 

Crash □ * 

Some placa not menlloned para □ 7 

34. How weuld yau describe yaur political phllaaaphy, without ragard ta any 



party aftlllallena7 Chack ana anlyr 
Very libaral 
Liberal 
Modarata 
Constrvalivt 
Very conservative 
Non-political 
Oon'i know 



35. Pref rem takan at callafa. Chack ana anlyi 

Academic (university transler) 
Acadamlc (general education) 
Carear (technical, vocational) 
College preparatory 
Othar 



□ 1 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 

□ • 

□ 7 



□ 1 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 



31. Number af collate caursaa yau ere currantly taklnf. Chack ana anly: 



Ono 
Two 
Three 



1*-17 
tt-tl 

20-24 
25-34 
35-<4 



□ 1 (7») 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 

□ • 



□ 1 (72) 

□ 2 



□ 1 (73) 

□ 2 



□ 3 

□ 4 
Q5 

□ • 
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STUDENT SURVEY % 
Grade 12 1 

ABOUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE ... 

This questionnaire is part of a research study of community colleges in B.C. The purpose of the study 
is to find out how well the college system is relating to the needs and expectations of all types of students 
and of the community as a whole. It is trying to get a better idea of the impact colleges are making on the 
whoie field of education beyond high school. We hope to discover whether or not a wide variety of people 
from all segments of the population are attracted to community colleges and, if not, who is. Therefore we 
must get a Clear picture of the background and educational plans of ill Grade 12 students, whether they 
are interested in going on with their education or not. The results from this survey in wh'ch you are taking 
.part will be compared with those of another survey of students who entered college and university in the 
fall of 1971, and also with the same kind of survey which is planned for the fall of 1972. 

The gathering of facts like these will provide a great deal of information which until now has not been 
available to the people who are responsible for planning courses and facilities for schools, colleges, and 
universities. Students in all stages of their education will benefit the most from this research, and we there- 
fore ask your patience in answering these questions honestly and carefully. 

This study Is paid for by a grant from the Donne r Canadian Foundation, and is being carried out by 
researchers from the University. of B.C. and from B.C. Research, an Independent, non-profit organization. 



We very much appreciate your help. Your participation is, ol course, voluntary. 
Please note that your name, signature, or identification is NOT required. 



TO ANSWER THIS QUESTIONNAIRE . . . PLEASE COMPLETE THE ANSWER CARD PROVIDED 
1. Please um a dark pencil, "HB" or softer — NOT INK. 

The pencil should be blunt rather than very sharp, to avoid lead smudges on the card if the point should 
break and also to ensure reasonably wide markings. The mark should be a dull black — ink is too shiny 
for the purpose. 



BB' 



j 2. The marks should not run over the 

edges of the numbered oval spaces. A mark 
need not entirely fill the space — one dark 
vertical line, down the centre of the space will 
be all right. 



3. If you make a mistake, you should erase the mark 
as completely as possible. If this is not possible or if the 
card gets smudged, please ask for another card and start 
over. 

4. Here is an example of how to complete the answer card. 



LOOK AT QUESTIONS 1 to 6. 

Suppose you were bom in 1354 on July 19 and are a girl enrolled in a commercial program with a B 
average: your card would then begin to be filled out as shown above. 



2. Month of birth: 





1. 


Jinuiry 




2. 


February 




3. 


Mirch 


Ymar of felr«i: 


4. 


April 


1. 1951 orfirlitr 


5. 


May 


2. 1952 


«. 


Jun« 


3. 1953 


7. 


July 


4. 1954 


t. 


Auguat 


5. 1955 


». 


Saptambtr 


6. 195f 


to. 


Octobar 


7. 1157 


11. 


Nov«mb«r 


t. 1§5Sorlatar 


12. 


Oacambar 
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3. Dayotklrth: 

4. Sax; 

1. Male 

2. Female 

5. tn which aaeandaiy schoal program are you currently enrolled? 
Check ONE only: 

1. Acedemlc — Technical 

2. Commercial 

3. Industrial 

4. Community Sarvlcea 

5. Visual snd Performing Arts 

6. Other 



12. In which of the following activities would yau sxp«ct to find 
your |rsst«it Ills satisfaction. Chsck NOT MORE THAN TWO: 

1. Career, occupitianal or vocational activities 

2. Profsssian or Inlsllsctusl sclivltlss 

3. Making money 

4. Msrrlsgs and family 

5. Ltisurs tlmo sctivitlss, sports 

6. Religious ballets and activltlas 

7. Improving life for olhars, humanitarian activltlas 
6. Lltaratura, art, music 

9. Community activltlas, poiitica 
10. Not llstad 



I. What ta yaur approximate ova rail grade- average 7 



Chack ONE only: 



1, 


A <= 


•6 


too 




5 


2. 


B •> 


73 


•5 




4 


3. 


C+ = 


67 


72 




3 


-0. 


C = 


60 


66 




2 


5. 


P 


50 


59 




1 


6. 


F = 


0 


4S 




0 



7. Da yau expaet la complata yaur high school Graduation re- 
qulremanta during lha currant schoal yaar? Chack ONE only: 

1. Yob 

2. Maybe 

3. No 



S. Whara do you think you rank In ralaUon to lha othar students 
In your grada? Chack ONE only: 

1. Uppar third 

2. Middla third 

3. Lowar third 

t. What la lha hlfheet (aval of education you a i pact to attain 
durlnf your NfaUma? Chack ONE only; * 

1. Graduata Irom secondary school 

2. Ona or two yaars at a community college 

3. Business school diploma 

4. Vocational school diploma 

5. Technical Institute diploma 

6. Art school diploma 
7 Bachalor's degraa 

I. Teaching certificate, with B.Ed. 
9. Mastar's degraa 

10. Prolesslonal degree (taw. medicine, dentistry, etc.) 

11. Ph.D. 

12. I have no Idea , 



13. Whet !s your father's or legal guardian s occupation? 
Check ONE only: 

1. Clarical (clerk, secretary, etc.) 

2. Deceased 

3. Farmer (own larm) 

4. Managerial (own business, company manager, exacutlvo) 

5. Mining, logging, fishing, larm work 

6. Professional (doctor, lawyer, teacher, gred, enginear) 

7. Retired 

I. Salos (retail business, Insurance, roal estate) 

9. Semiskilled work (factory, milt worker) 

10. Service (armad farces, police, matal employee, etc.) 

11. Skilled worker (construction, production, tradesman) 

12. Technical (technologist, aloctranic techniclen, etc.) 

13. Transport, communication (lelophone, bus, newspaper) 

14. Unskilled worker (labourer) 

15. Other 



14. Whet la your mother's occupetion? Check ONE only: 

1. Clarical (clerk, secretary, otc.) 

2. Deceased 

3. Fermer (own farm) 

4. Housewife 

5. Managerial (awn business, company manager, exaculiva) 

6. Professional (doctor, lawyor, teacher) 

7. Retired 

I. Sales (retail business, insurance, real estate) 

9. Semi-skilled work (factory, mill worker) 

10. Service, recreation (motal emplayea, waitress) 

11. Skilled worker (production, Irade) 

12. Technical (data processor, medicaJ or dental technician) 

13. Transport, communication (telephone operator, ate.) 

14. Unskilled worker (farm worker, domestic sarvlco, ate.) 

15. Othar 



10. Whan did you reach y° Uf dacleion concerning your plan for 
further education? Chack ONE only: 

1. In grade 7 or earlier 

2. In grade 6, 9, or 10 

3. In grade 11 

4. In grade 12 

5. Still undecided 
I. Cannot recalt 

11. Which of lha following ware moat Important In helping or In- 
lluertclnf you to daclda on your future aducetlonal plans? 
Check NOT MORE THAN TWO; 

1. Parent or guardian 

2 Others in your family or relatives 

3. Friend 

4. Secondary school taachar 

5. Secondary school counsellor 

6. Post-secondary Instructor or counsellor 

7. Former post-secondary student 
I. Present poat-socondary student 

9. Other counsellor (Canada Manpower, YMCA, Social Work- 

ar, ate.) 
10. Othar Individual 



What la the hlghaet (aval of education completed ay your 
tethar? Check ONE only: 

1. Elementary school, tass than grada t 

2. High school, 1-2 yaars 

3. High school, 3-5 yeers 

4. Trade or vocational training 

5. Technical training or somo university study 

6. Completed Bachalor's degree 

7. Completad post-graduate dagreo 
I. Do not know 



11. Whet is the highest (aval of education comatataal by your 
mother? Check ONE only; 

1. Elementary school, lass than grade I 

2. High school, 1-2 yaars 

3. High school. 3-5 yaars 

4. Trade or vocational training 

5. Technical training, or soma university study 

6. Completed Bachalor's degree 

7. Completed post-graduata degree 
I. Do not know 
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17. What !■ tha hlghaal (aval of education echtaved by your 
brothara or sisters? Check only tha HIGHEST laval achieved 

1. Have no brothers or sisters 

2. Still in ataman la ry or aacondary achool, or not yat attend- 
ing achool 

3. Old not complete aacondary schoot 

4. Complatad aacondary school 

5. Trada or vocational training 

8. Curranlly anrollad at a college or tachnicat Inatltuta or aa 
a univarsity undargraduata 

7. Attandad a community collaga. tachnlcal Inslituta or uni* 
varaity aa an undargraduata, but not now anrollad 

8. Complatad community collaga or tachnlcal Inatltuta dtp* 
to ma 

9. Complatad Bachalor'a dagraa 
10. Complatad poat-graduata dagraa 

1». Which of tha followlnf beet daacrlbaa your family's financial 
position? Chack ONE only: 
t. Conaldarably abova avaraga 

2. Somawhat abova avaraga 

3. Avaraga (parents' total Incoma of about S10,0O0/yaar) 

4. Somawhat balow avaraga 

5. Conaldarably balow avaraga 

1*. Oo yeu plan to continue your education or tralnlnf In any 
farmal way bayonal tha and of tha currant achool yaar? 
Chack ONE only: 

1. Yaa, within a yaar 

2. Yas, aftar working for about ona yaar 

3. Yas, aftar working lor two yaars or mora 

4. Mayba, within a yaar 

5. Mayba, aftar working for about ona yaar 

0. Mayba. aftar working for two yaars or mora 

7. No, I dafinltaly do not Intend to contlnua my education 



22. What ^ n your plane for further tralnlnf or education aftar 
laavini aacondary school? Chack ONE only: 
>. Business achool 

2. Vocational, art or trado achool 

3. Tachnical institute 

4. Community collaga — univarsity tranafar program 

5. Co mmunityVo liege — career program 

•. Community collage — vocational, art or other program 
7. Univarsity 
I. Other plana 
9. Undacldad 



23. Which institution wauld you Ilka to attend aa your first choice? 
Chack ONE only: 



fMeeae continue with Question No. 21 and skip Question No. 20 
if your enewer to QueeUon No. 1t was "YES" ar "MAYfE". 



20. If your a newer to Queeiien No. 1t wee "NO", which a< the fol- 
lowlnf (actors were Important In causing you to decide aealnet 
further tralnlnf or education? Chack NOT MORE THAN THREE: 

1. I do not think that further education or (raining will ba 
useful to rna 

2. I don't think I hava tha academic ability necessary 

3. I want to work In my family's bualnass 

4. I am not Interested in further training or education 

5. I dislike studying of any kind 

8. My lamlty are pressuring ma not to contlnua with furthar 
training or education 

7. I do not hava tha means of raising tha naceaaary money 
a. I muat contrlbuta to the support of my family and will not 
hava time for furthar training or education 

9. I hava no clearly defined Interetta at present which would 
require further training or education 

10. I hava additional raaaons to thoae Haled above 



if your answer to Queeilon Na. 11 wee "NO", the remaining 
questions de not apply to you, so pleaee stop here. 



If your answer to Question No. 1» was "MAYBE", which of 
the following (actors would be Important In causing you to 
decide to continue yeur education? Skip this question If your 
answer was "YES". 
Chack NOT MORE THAN THREE: 
t. tf I am admitted to ona of the educational inatltutlona to 
which I hava applied (or will apply) 

2. II a community collage were located within oaay com- 
muting dtatanca 

3. If a vocational or trada achool ware located within aaay 
commut'ng distance 

4. II I could gat adequate financial aaalatnnce while I atudy 
I If t can't gat tha type of |ob I'd like without further itudy 

I. If it Is a choice batwoan being unemployed and continu- 
ing my education 

7. tf I didn't hava to contribute towards tha support of my 
family 

I. Ill gat married aoon 
§. If I do not get married aoon 
10. Additional factors not listed above 



1. Colleges:Camosun 



2. Cariboo 

3. Capllano 

4. Douglas 

5. Malaspina 

8- New Caledonia 

7, Okanagan 

• Selkirk 

9. Vancouver City 

10. other in B.C. 

11. Noarast B.C. vocational or an school 
12- B.C. Institute ol Technology 

13. University of B.C. 

14. University ol Victoria 
15- Simon Frasar University 

10. Notre Dame University 
17. University outside B.C. 

11. Othor inatitutfon in B.C. 

1'- Other Institution outside B.C. 



24. It you are unable to enroll at your first choice of Institution, 
which would you attend? Check NOT MORE THAN TWO: 



1. 



Colleges: Camoaun 

Cariboo 



3. Capilano 

4. Oouglaa 
5- Malaspina 

0. New Caledonia 
7. Okanagan 

1. Selkirk 

9. Vancouver City 

10. Other In B.C. 

11. Neareat B.C. vocational or art school 

12. B.C. Institute of Technology 

13. University of B.C. 

14. Univarsity of Victoria 

15. Simon Fraaar Univaralfy 
It. Notre Oama University 
17. University outside B.C. 
IS- Other Institution In B.C. 

19- Other Ins II tutlon outside B.C. 



25. What do you expect to be your MAIN source of funde white 
you continue your education? Check NOT MORE THAN TWO: 

1. Peraonal savings 

2. Full-time Job 

3. Part-time job 

4. Pa roots 

5. Spouaa 
8. Loan 

7. Scholarahlp 

8. Bursary 

9. Othor 
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1. Studenl numser: 

Please enter it so thtt its list digit It in'tho right-most column 
as shown in the example on the (rant page 



■to*, writ* yeur STUDENT NUMSER (or print your 
name II yeu sen't have ■ number), the NAME OF THIS IN- 
STITUTION and today's DATE In the ipKtt provided et thi'v 
top ol slee 1 «l your answer card. 



2. Date of birth: 

Ptaaaa lill in the digits giving tha yaar. montn and day of your 
birth, In that ordar. 

3. Sax: 

1. Mala 

2. Pa ma la 



11. What waa your main activity at tha and a! Octobar laal yaar? 

Mark ONE only 

1. Studant at: Secondary school 

2. Community collaga 

3. Uni varsity 

4. Othar Instituiion 

5. Employed in a parmanant position 

6. Employed in a between-study-term job 

7. Unemployed 
I. Other 



12. Where wee thie ictivity toceled7 Mark ONE only: 



1 in British Columbia 

2. In another Canadian province 

3. Not in Canada 



4, Whet la your enrollment status? Mark ONE only: 

1. Full-time (5 or more courses) 

2. Part-time taking hall-load or more (3-4 courses) 
.3. Part-time taking less than half toad (1-2 courses) 

5. Jnte which program arc you now enro!tlng7 Mark ONE only: 

1. College preparatory 

2. Carter — Technical 

3. Vocational 

4. Academic transfer — university 

5. General education 
0. Other 



Please writ* the name •( your Intended PROGRAM MAJOR 
In tha apace at the top ol aid* 2 of your anawer card. 



If you were eitendlni a POST-SECONDARY inatltution In S.C. 
it tha and at October last year, pleeee write Ita nam* In tha 
apace an aide 2 of your card and anawer ejueatlana 13 end 
14. Otherwise aklp to question 11. 



, At what ataf« of paet-aacandary atudy were you, at the *fld of 
October laat year? Mark ONE only: 

1. Academic system: 

2. 

3, Trimester system: 



5. 



1st year 
2nd yaar 
1st term 
2nd term 
3rd term 
4th term 



t. What waa tha laat grade you successfully completed el echool? 
Mark ONE only: 

1. Grade 7 or less 

2. Grade I 

3. Grades 

' 4. Grade 10 
5. Grade 11 
i. Grade 12 
7. Grada 13 

7. Haw lone, la It elnce you left aecandery school? Mark ONE 
only: 

1. Laaa than 1 y«r 

2. 1 yaar 

3. 2 years 

4. 3 years 

5. 4 yaars 

0. 5 to 9 years 

7. 10 or mora years 

I. Where did you test el tend eecondary school? Mark ONE only: 

1. In British Columbia 

2. In another Canadian province 

3. Not In Canada 



If In S.C., please Indicate the name snd location of the 
SECONDARY SCHOOL In the apace at the top at aide 2 of 
yeur anawer card. 



14. In which program at poal-eecandery atudy were yau enrolled 
at the and of October laat year? Mark ONE only: 

1. Collage preparatory 

2. Career — Technical 

3. Vocational 

4. Academic transfer — university 

5. General education 

0. Othar 



What la yeur father's or legal guardian's occupation? Mar) 
ONE only: 

1. Clerical (clerk, secretary) 

2. Dacaasad 

3. Farmer (awn farm) 

4. Managerial (awn business, company manager, executive) 

5. Miner, logger, fisherman, farm worker 

0. Professional (doctor, lawyer, teacher, graduate engineer) 

7. Retired 

8. Sales (retail bustnese, Insutanca. real estate) 

9. Semi-skilled worker (factory, mill worker) 

10. Service (armed forces, police, motel employee) 

1 1 . Skilled worker (construction, production, tradesman) 

12. Technical (technologist, electronic technician) 

53. Transport, communications (telephone, bus, newspaper) 

14. Unskilled worker (labourer) 

15. Other 



t, H you last attended school In I.C, In which eecondary 
school prof ram ware you enrolled ? Mark ONE only: 

1. Academic-Technical 

2. Commercial 

3. Industrial 

4. Community Services 

5. Vlaual and Perlormlng Arts 
0. General (old program) 

7. Othar 



What waa your approximate overall secondary school grade 
average? Mark ONE only: 



II. What I* yeur mother'a occupation? Mark ONE only: 

1. Clerical (dark, secretary) 

2. Deceased 

3. Farmer (awn farm) 

4. Houaewlfe 

5. Managerial (awn business, company manager, executtve) 
I. Professional (doctor, lawyer, teacher, nurse) 

7. Retired 

I, Sales (retail bustnese, Insurance, real estate) 

9. Seml-sklltad work (factory, mill worker) 



1. 


A 




6a - 


100 




5 


10. 


Service, recreation (motel employee, waitress) 


2. 


S 




73- 


15 




4 


11. 


Skltled worker (production, trade) 


3. 


C + 




•7- 


72 




3 


12. 


Technical (data processor, medical or dental tochnician) 


4. 


C 




60 - 


66 




2 


13. 


Transport, communications (telephone Operator) 


5. 


P 




50- 


59 




1 


14. 


Unskilled worker (larm worker, domestic service) 


f. 


F 




0 - 


49 




0 


15. 


Othar 
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17. What Is the highlit i«vsl ol education completed by your 
father? Work ONE only 

1. Eltmtntary school, teas thin grido S 

2. High school, 1 - 2 years 

3. High school, 3-5 yiars 

4. Tradi or vocational training 

5. Technical training or so mi univirsity study 
S. Completed^Bachelor's digrei 

7 Completed post-graduate degree 
I. Do not know 



II. What li the highlit iivit ol iducatlon complitid by your 
mother? Mark ONE only 

1. Elamtntary school, tiss than gradi I 

2. High school, 1-2 yiars 

3. High school, 3 - 5 yiars 

4. Tradi or vocational training 

5. Technical training or soma university study 
8. Completed Bachelor's degree 

7. Completed postgraduate degree 
I. Do not know 



24. Which one ol the following objective! of posl-secondary edu- 
cation do you conilder ihe moat Important? Mark ONE only; 

1. Learn skills that laad to a job 

2. Learn skills and hebits used In critical and constructive 
thinking 

3. Attain satisfactory emotional and social' adjustment 

4. Develop a broad general outlook on a variety ol subjects 

25. Which of the following ere Important In terme of your own par> 
tonal satisfaction while et college? Mork NOT MORE THAN 
THREE: 

1. Academic competition, getting good grades 

2. Study in a Held of major Interest 

3. "Rap" sessions with fellow students 

4. Athletics 

5. Social Ufa 

0. Individual artistic or literary work 
7. Student activities 

1. Sell-discovery (discovery of new Interests, talents, Ideas, 
ate.) 

9. Acquiring general background knowledge In e variety of 
subjects 



1». Which of the following best describes your family's financial 
position? Mark ONE only: 

1. Considerably above average 

2. Somewhat above everage 

3. Avorage (family Incomo ol about $10,000 per year) 

4. Somewhat below averago 

5. Considerably below average 



THIS IS THE END OF SIDE 1 OF YOUR ANSWER CARD 
PLEASE TURN IT OVER AND CONTINUE ON SIDE 2 



2%. Do you know about the following especta of the college you 
are attending? Mark ONLY those applicable: 
1. General philosophy of the college 
2 Number of students attending 

3. Course work requirements 

4. Variety and extent of course offerings 

5 Availability of specialized, Independent courses of study 

6. Instructional reputation of the Institution 

7. Amount of Individualized help from the faculty 
ft. Transferability of credits to other Institutions 
9. Extracurricular activities 



20. When did you decide to continue education beyond secondary 
school? Mark ONE only 

1. In grade 7 or earlier 

2. In grade 8, 9, or 10 

3. In grade 1 1 

4. In grade 12 

5. After leaving school 

6. Still undecided 
7 Cannot recall 



27. Which ot the following do you consider most Important In a 
college Instructor? Mark "NOT MORE THAN TWO: 

1. Knowledgeable In own subject area 

2. Broad knowledgo ot related Melds 

3. Posses sos good teaching skills 

4. Approachable personality 

5. R julres high standard of porlormanco 
0. Good roputatlon with former students 

7. Encoureges active student participation In ctass 



21. Which of the following Individuals were most Important In help- 
ing or Influencing you to decide on your futures educational 
plans? Mark NOT MORE THAN TWO 
1 * Parent or guardian 

2. Others In your femily or relatives 

3. Friend 

4. Secondary school teacher 

5. Secondary school counsellor 

8 College instructor or counsellor 

7 Other counsellor (Canada Manpower, Y.M.C.A., Social 

Workor, etc.) 
ft. Present or former college sludent 
9. Employer or professional person 
10. Other Individual 



22. What. Is the highest level of education you expect to attain 
during your llfotlme? Mark ONE only 

1 Graduate from secondary school 
2. Trode qualification 

3 One or two years at a community college 

4. Technical institute diploma 

5. Bachelor's degree 

6. Teaching certificate, with B.Ed. 

7. Professional degree (taw, medicine, dentistry, etc.) 

8. Master's degree 

9. Ph.D. 

10. I hove no Idea 

23. In which of the lo Hawing ictlvltlis would you expect to find 
your greatest life satisfaction? Mark NOT MORE THAN TWO: 

1 Carosr. occupetionaf or vocational ectlvltles 

2. Professional or intellectual activities 

3. Moklng mon«y, bualneis Intoroste 

4. Marrlago and fomlly 

5. Leisure time activities, sports 

6. Religious beliela end. activities 

7. Improving life for others, humanitarian activities 
ft. Literature, art, music 

9. Community activities, politics 
10. Not listed 



2ft. When considering choice of a college, which of the following; 
were the most Important Influences? Mark NOT MORE THAN 
THREE: 

1. Good teaching reputation 

2. Particular programmes available 

3. Good Intellectual or research reputation 

4. Low cost 

5. Close to homo 

6. Refused admlttanco to first-choice Institution 

7. Friends going 

ft. Advice of parent or guardian 
9. Extra-curricular activities 

10. Good physlcol facilities 

11. Did not sorlously consider other elternatlves 

12. Stepplng-atone to mother Institution 

13. Broid, gininl program offered 

14. Opportunity to live owey from home 

15. Easier to geln acceptence for edmlsslon 

2ft. Wee Ihfe your first chofes at Inetltutfon? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

30. What era your Immedttte plene after leevlng this Institution? 
Mark ONE only: 

1. Trove I 

2. Got e full-time job 

3. Work and continue education al the same time 

4. Get married and rolsa a family 

5. Continue education full-time 

8. Undecided between work end further educetlon 
7. Other 

31. If you intend to continue your educetlon beypund this Institu- 
tion, where would you go? Mork ONE only: 

1. Community college 

2. Technical Institute 

3. University 

4. Othor 

5. Do not plan to continue education 
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32. Should atudenta partlclpala tlgnfllcanlly In collage policy deel- 
alona? 

t Yas 

2. No 

33. Public education without a tuition taa la provldad In B.C. from 
Kindergarten to Grade 12. Should auch (no atudant laaa) edu- 
cation ba extended to Include two yeara ol education beyond 

high achool? Mark ONE only: 

1. Yes 
2 No 

3. Conditional upon ability ol student 

34. DM you move Irom your permanent place ol reticle nee In order 
to attend college? 

t Yes 

2. No 



35. Where will you be living thla term? Mark ONE only 

1. At home with family 

2. In a student residence) 

3. With relatives 

4. With friends 

5. Alone 

6. In e co-operalive 

31. Should coilegea provide living accommodation lor those etu- 
de n la who prefer to live on cempua? 

1. Yes 

2 No 

37. How lar la the collate you are attending Irom your permanent 
piece ol realdence? Mark ONE only 

1 less than 2 miles 

2. 2- 5 miles 

3. 5-10 miles 

4. 10 -20 miles 

5. 20-50 miles 

5. 50 - 100 miles 
7 100 -200 miles 

6. 200 • 500 miles 

9 more than 500 mllas 



3a. What do you expect to be your main tourcea of lunda while 
you continue your education? Mark NOT MORE THAN TV/O 





Personal savings 


2. 


Full-tlmo lob 


3. 


Part-time ]ob 


4. 


Parents 


5. 


Spouse 


6. 


Loan 


7. 


Scholarship 


8. 


Bursary 


9. 


Govornmont supported program 


10 


Other 



40. Do any of the following cauae you concern? Mark ONLY those 
which aro realty important to you: 

1. Physical ilinoss 

2. Emotional problems 

3. Family relationships 

4 Other Intor-personal relationships 

5. Financial difficulties 

6. Acadmelc problems 
7 Career probloms 



41. Which of the lollowlng aervlcea do you think could algnilicantfy 
help you to cope with your concerna? Mark ONLY those you 
leai you would definitely use. 

1 Modlcal services 

2. Psychiatric services 

3. Family/social counselling 

4. Dental care 

5 Family planning and birth control tnlormatlon 

6. Legal advice 

7 tnlormatlon on drugs, alcohol, tobacco 

9. Caroer counselling 

9. Job placement centre 

10 ' Academic counselling 

11. Study skills, remedial programs 

12. Financial counselling 

13. Raligious counselling 

14. Relorral service (a general clearinghouse lor all types of 
problems) 



42. Could you obtain theae aervlcea II you neaded them now? 
Mark ONE only: 

1. Yes, all of them 

2 Yes, most of them 

3. Yes, some of Ihem 

4. Only a few of them 

5. No, none of them 
B. Don'l know 



43. How do you think theae aervlcea should be made available to 
aludenta? Mark ONE only: 

1. On campus 

2. By arrangement with the appropriate services within the 
community 

3. No spoclal arrangements for students are necessary 



44. How would yeu evaluate the general state of your health? 
Mark ONE only: 

1. Excellent 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Poor 



What do you expect your personal average MONTHLY expen- 
diture to be while attending thle Inatltution (Including tuition 

fees, room and board, transportation coats, clothing, recres- 45. Fleets Indicate your age range. Mark ONE only- 
lion and entertainment, etc)? Mark ONE only. 

1 $50 or less 

2. $51 - 100 

3. S101 - 150 
4 $151-200 

5. $201 - 250 

6. $251 - 300 
7 Over $300 



1 


undor 11 


2. 


18 - 19 


3 


20 - 21 


4. 


22 - 24 


5. 


25 - 29 


«. 


30-34 


7. 


35 - 44 


B. 


ovor 44 
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COMMUNITY SURVEY 



Please place en "X" or In the box beside your enswer. IGNORE ALL THE NUMBERS TO THE RIGHT OF 
THE BOXES. They are for coding purpose* only. 

When each adult member of your family has completed one questionnaire, please mall them all to B.C. RESEARCH 
in the enclosed postage-prepaid envelope. 



1. Number of persons if If years of ege 1 
or over. Includlnf yourself, In your 2 
3 




2. Yourssx: Msis ..- p 1 

Fsmils „ Q 2 

3. Your sgs rsngs: 10-17 ...... p 1 (13) 

1t-1f . Q 2 

20-24 Q 3 

25-34 Q 4 

35-44 Q 5 

Ovsr 44 .. Q 6 

4. Whit le the ipproxlmit* snnusl Income of your 
housshold? Chsck ONE only: 

Abovs avorsgs [] 1 (14) 

Avsrsgs (approximately $10,000 psr ysir) □ 2 

Bslow ivsrigs .. p 3 

5. Whst Is your highest level of formal sduca- 
Uon? Chsck ONE only: 

Elsmsntary school (Isss thsn Grids 6) p 1 (15) 

High 3-hool (1-2 ysin) Q 2 

High school (3-5 ysira) . p 3 

Soms post high school (trads. vocational. 

tochnical, unlvsrsiry) ... q 4 

Complstsd Bschslor's dsgrss > . p 5 

Soms gradusts study p 6 

Complstsd gridusts dsgrss {MA.. Ph. D., stc.) p 7 

Whst Is your msln occupsUon? Chsck ONE only. 

Clsrlcil (clsrk, secretary) p 1 (16-1 ; 

Fsrmer (own ferm) . . , p 2 

Housswlfs - , , „. Q 3 

Menagerial (own buslnsss. compiny msnsgsr, 

sxscutivs) _.„_ p 4 

Mlnsr. loggsr, (ishsrmsn. Isrm worksr Q 5 

Professlonel (doctor, Iswysr, tsschsr, nurss, 

grsdusts snginssr) p 6 

Rstirsd Q 7 

Sslss (rstsll buslnsss. Insurance, rial ostits) p 8 

Semi-skilled worksr (fsctory. mill worksr) p 0 
Serv'ce (srmsd forces, pollcs, motsl employee) Q 10 
Skilled worker (construction, production, 

tradesmen) _ p 11 

Student . _ □ 12 

Technicisn (tschnologlst. slsctronlc technl- 

clen, dsts procsssing. msdlcsl or dsntsl 

tochnlclsn) , , , p 13 

Transport, communtcsttons (bus. tslsphons 

nswspapsr) — _ 



10. Whst course or whst sort of progrsm st the col- 
lags would Inlsrset you? Chock NOT MORE 
THAN TWO. 

Acidsmlc coursss that coutd toed to university p 1 

Acidsmic coursss (or gsnsnl Intsrssl p 2 

Art and Appilsd Arts (fins srts. music, jour* 

nsllsm, thsitrs, photography, Interior design) p 3 
Business Administration (salee, accounting, 

data processing, financs) .„ _ _ p 4 

Community Ssrvicss (food ssrvicss, prs«school 

tsachlng, library, nursing) .. .. p 5 

Evsnlng courses Isadlng to a high school 

csrtllicate p 6 

Vocational-Technical (drafting, chsf training, 

engineering, automotive, barberlng, machine 

ehop) Q 7 

- 11. If you were given a choice, how would you pre- 
fer to take a course or program of study? Chsck 
NOT MORE THAN TWO. 



(22) 
(23) 



By T.V. . 




1 


Full-time unlvsrsiry _ 


□ 


2 


ParMlma univsrslv 


- □ 


3 


Full-tlms community collsgs 




4 


Part-time community collsgs _ 




5 


Al YMCA/YWCA or community csntrs ... 


- □ 


6 


Full-tlms vocational school 


□ 7 


Part-tims vocational school 


— □ 


a 


Correspondancs .... .. , , . ... _.. 


— □ 


9 


Adult Educstlon Program at high school 


... □ 


10 


Institution cfossst to horns 


□ 


11 



(24-25) 
(26-27) 



Unsklllsd worksr (Isbourer, domestic ssrvlcs) 
Othsr (plssss spsclty) . 



□ 14 

□ 15 



12. In your opinion, which of ths following should 
bs ths MAIN PURPOSE of s community colitis? 
Chsck ONE only: 
Provide' training lor a specific Job ....pi 
Provide en opportunity for continuing formel 
education which could eventuelly (oed to e 

university degree . . _ p 2 

Personel satisfaction or fulfillment . p 3 

A ptscs to msst with others snd sxploro soms 
nsw Intsrssts .... _ - p 4 



13. In your opinion, should ths (acillUes ol a com- 
munity cellefa (such ss hsslth service, library, 
sthletic faciUUes) be avallaale for general com- 
munity use, or only for Its studsnts? 

Qsnsral community — p 1 

Studsnts only ..... ...... _ - p 2 

14. Whst should bs the chief source of funde needed 
for the building snd running of community col- 
leges? Chsck ONE only: 

Locsl tsxstlon Q 1 

Provlnclsl govsrnment _ p 2 

Student tuition fees .._ _ p 3 



7. To the beet of your knowledge, Is thsrs s com- 
munity college in your munlclpslity? 
Yss P 1 

No _ P 2 

a. If yss, snd'you can recall the nsme of the col- 
lsgs, plssss write It | n the following specs: 



t. Have you avsr uksn sny course or progrsm st 
your local community college? 
Yea P 1 

No „_ P 2 



15. Would you ilka to know mora ebout your local 
community college? 
Yes . p 1 

N« - □ 2 



11. Which of the following methods do you think 
would be most sffsctlvs in giving you more In- 
formation about the college? Check NOT MORE 
(10*20) THAN TWO: 

Newepeper .. 

Redlo _ 

T,V, „ 

(21 ) Nswalsttsrs 

Othsr (plssss spsclfy) ... 



□ 1 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ * 



(32) 
(33) 



erJc 74 
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17. Do you think alt collags *cUv1tf«s should ba 
csntrad at on* location, or it • numb«r of 
smalltr locations or campusaa distributed 
■round ths community? 

0ns roa|or cantr* 

Ssvsril smaller centres « — 



□ 1 (34) 

□ 2 



IS. Art you In favour o! a community colltgt cam- 
pua in your neighbourhood? 

v.t .J::::.. - □ 1 

No — _ - □ z 



(35) 



11, Do you think mora community collsgss should 
bs provldad In British Columbli? 



Ysa 

No 



- □ * 
-□2 



20. Would you bs willing to bs contacted lor fur- 
thsr comments? 

Ya« □ 1 

No □ Z 

If yss. plsasa fill in your nima ind ttlsphont number: 



COLLEGE FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



PURPOSE 

This questionnaire is part of a research study of community colleges in British Columbia. Its essen- 
tial purpose is to elicit the views of college faculty members in British Columbia on some of the most 
important and crucial questions which affect the colleges. The questions raised cover a broad range of 
issues but each one is regarded as^being of singular importance in its own right. 

Similar opinions have already been obtainedTrom college students in previous questionnaires and 
it is felt that faculty viewpoints musr^ also be considered to obtain a balanced picture. 

The name of the responding faculty member is NOT requested. However, general questions regard- 
ing his program and discipline area are incorporated into the "basic data" sheet at the end of the ques- 
tionnaire Results will be tabulated on a group basis under the various categories used in the data sheet. 



ANTICIPATED USES OF THE RESULTS 

1. The collated results of the questionnaire will be made available to faculty members in all colleges. 
The results will provide a basis for discussion of many of the issues raised in the questionnaire. Of 
particular interest in this respect will be the divergence of views held as indicated by the spread in 
response patterns. 

2. The results will also be made available to legitimate bodies which have concerns for various aspects 
of post-secondary education. They will be an indication of the overall views of college faculty and 
provide a measure of the "degree of agreement" among faculty on various issues. 

3. The results will assist students of higher education in examining the broad issue of community col- 
lege education. Legitimate comparisons will be made with results of similar questionnaires used 
in other situations. 

4. The results of the questionnaire will show the views held by faculty members at large rather than by 
individuals. This should provide guidance to those bodies who are genuinely interested in hearing 
faculty opmh?<?j3n Questions which are of concern to them. 



This Study is financed by a grant from the Donner Canadian Foundation and is being carried out by researchers 
from the University of B C and from B.C. Research (an independent, non-profit organization)! 
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PLUAtt NO 18 . .n,rMir,i» « ; U u u« J(2(j.». *-*fl «r,«n '*>»»CI to jny spavin: queit.uns or me t)viesttertnai<e 
•n i*<*"*: ip*. • a u<j» i»J :h.s uvrP"M under Sene'ai commenis *l t«« entl o' (tit 4».**1ion'>aife 



I. In principlt. *hich ene ol Ihe loilowirrf Hjuminli 
Check ONE inly 

1 Colleges n 8 C should corn. nut to operate 
under the Pubi.c Schools Acl 

2 Crjllcgrts niBC should cpuralo under a single Ai 
which *o«M -^ctudo ail Post secondary educat o 
nsltlulions 



Collages nBC should operJle under j 
separata C >;ege A. I 

Colleges nBC snouid operate under a legislate 
enactment noi described jp the fuui previous 
alter not ves 



reuid you preler7 



I la»e no opm 



S Question 



In principle, which al iha lollewinf slelemenls wsuld you prelar7 Check 
ONE enly: 

< College curricula shOuid bo totally comp>enensive 
jtflti Office •ntlude academic- transfer, technology, 
-''vocational and the var ous forms ul Adult education I (12) 

2 College curricula should be solely ol an 

academic transfer nature 2 

3 College curricula should include unly acadtmic 

transfer and career technology type programs 3 
■> College cu r 'irula should include cni» acaoemx 

t'anster careeM;chnology and vocational lypa 

programs 4 
5 College curricula should include only vocational and - 

career technology type programs 5 
• move ng opinion on this Question 6 



1 Mimttf y at Education level In l.C. 4m you 



What type ef structure a 
•refer'' Chack ONE enly 

I Minuter ol Post-Secondary 'or Advoncedl educate 
? A Oepuly Minister f rj r Post Secondary education 
under the M>mst«r ol Educat, on 

3 A .ntegrated Mmsfy ol Education wnich would 
-nclude public schoul jr. J post secondary education 

4 An office 0' Post Secondary uducat.cn at the 
Superintendent level 

5 I Have nr epimon an this question 



Which THREE ol Ihe problems (acini College* in l.C. ere i 
at a faculty member.'tKe most serieus? Check THREE enly: 



F.rancial support 
Eilumal governance . 
internal governance 
RctstiOns wilh school tsuarl 
Rotations wilh urn vims. i>es 

Cu' rtculum 

Relations <vim business and 
Lack of public accoptar.ee 
Relations wth Academic Be 
Amjlgamation w in Vncal-or 
Lack of CoMege philoi 



phy 



Which ef the totlewlng eb|eclives 
a faculty member, consider Ihe 
prelerence (1, 2, 3, *), 





Thrj learning of skills th a t >oad In a 10b 


(IS) 


2 


The learning of skills and Habits used n critical and 






constructive thinking 


(201 


3 


Th»» attainment ol satisfactory emotirnaf find 






soC'al adjustment 


(2t) 


4 


The development ol a broad general Out'tiC* on » 






variety of suoiecls 


i22) 


Whai THREE ef Ihe follewlng faatures were mest Imperii 


nl In bringing 


yeu 


le this celleee? Check Ihe THREE yeu consider mest In 


npertanl: 




A spn^c j' community ."v.ivcnent 


t (23) 


2 


Many motivated ha rij- working students . 


2 (24) 


3 


Freedom to instruct and por'Ofm D'ofossionat duties 


3 1 25-261 




Salary 




5 


Ouai.ty Of faculty 


5 


S 


The emphnsis .an mstruelion 


6 




Availability ul (jmnj 'at: Mins antl equ<pnen| 


7 


1 


Goociraph'iiai irxnf r.n 


■ 


9 


Only position .iva.table 


9 


10 


Other 


10 



I. Tt wftal silent do yeu leel lhal general education" tfieuie* be include* 

in Ihe curriculum of career/ technology progremt7 Check ONE enly: 
f No general education requirement 1 (21) 

2 Up to 10% general education 2 

3 lip lo 25% general education 3 

4 Up to 50% general education 4 

9. In principle, which of Ihe lollowlne alternatives comes clesesl lo your 
ewn view abeul Ihe preper role ol slue's nil In fermuleling cellege policies, 
such a* curriculum conlenl ana* related Iisues7 Check ONE enly: 

1 Students should play no rule »n the lormuialion ol 

educational policy I 129} 

2 StudQnls should be consulted intormaiiy bul should 

not pari. c. pale in lormal deliberations 2 

3 btudents should be allowed lo s i o" all commillees 

M d.scuss the ssucs. but should possess no vote _ 3 

4 Students should be atlOAed lo vote on all 
commiitcss but moir votes should have less weigril 

than those ol faculty •* 

5 Students shou'd Possess an equal vole w.lh faculty 

cn educational pot'Cy matters 5 

6 Students and faculty representation should atlcmpl 10 
reach consensus i 

I far 



No grades at all bul criurie L-.impie 

Pass ano laii only 

Pass la<l and honours 

Lellcr grades (including pluses or 

mouses) v»ilhoul Withdrawal or 

incompteio grades 

Lctte' grades iincluo<ng pluses or 

minuses) with W anj | gr^d^s 

Perreniage or numerical grades 

Other 



. Which el Ihe following greups sheule" be Included on College Ceuncila7 
Chack ALL THOSE which apply; 

1 Th« community which the College serves (33) 

2 Co operating school boards (34) 

3 Colloge faculty (35) 
* College adminislral on (36) 
S College students (37) 
f Parents ol College sludcnls (31) 
7 Provincial government appointees ' (39) 
■ Local govornmant appomlecs (40) 
9 Th* -province-wide ' community (41) 

10 specific groups m tha community eg unions. 

employer groups etc (42) 

1 1 Women as a spoci lie group (43) 

12 Other groups not listed above (441 

Where appropriate, ao yau feel lhal Ihe representation listed in Oueslian 
!1 ^should be appelnled ar sleeted by their censllluencies: Check ONE 

1 Prefer election of represent ahves t (45| 

2 Prefer appomlment of representatives 2 

3 Prefer a combination ol appointed and olocted 
representatives 3 

a Have no option on ihis quesiion 4 



1 would you agree'' Check ONE 



m general Iho attainment ol Qtficit n 
adm nislrative deciS'on mamng pmci^des 
dtscuss-on *vilh the groups altected by the decision 
In general elective derision making musl includo 
d'scusston with the groups concernnd although wide 
support lor the decision is not always nncessary 
As lar as Possible no dccisinn snouid bn made unless 
all groups affected by the decsmn have had adequate 
time to discuss Ihe question and lo agree on its 
impiemoniation 



Are you in favour ef a formal precefuro te evaluate instructions! otfeclive- 
nesi far purposes ef ptomotien anf/or rehiring? Check ONE only: 



3 undocided 



NOTE in questions ? and ■ 
broad educational eipenence 
volnpment ralhnr than contributing J-rtct 
competence 



general ,->duCiition rolers to 
al Ihe student s personal do- 

:tiy to his technical or vocational 



1 this lormal procedure? Check ALL 



7 Te whal extent do you leel thai general educalion" should be 11 
in Ihe curriculum el vocational programs? Check ONE enly 

• "vn gnr*ril education •r»auiremj«rt I 

2 up to 10% gnn» ? rai wd^caimn 2 

3 i'P 10 25% gene-ai »rj u raf on 3 

4 Up 'o 50% grycai * do ration 4 



Principal or pTs dont it ihe College 
Po'son at a Dean level 
Department or Div sionat Chairm.in 
Colleagues 
SludffiM 

Atumni 

Academic Bnard mpmbors 
E tie ma I nvaluntors 
Otnor 



(53) 
(54) 
(551 
(56) 
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in chin) attributes < 
r m mi of ( 



In general, what do you consider lo ha 
sludenls whe have completed a program 
Cellege? Check ALL THOSE which a»ply 
t AdeQuat* revolvement A.tn fieas 

2 Ao.hty to * or n .n.jePendonriy 

3 CorCcn «iln po'iicai. soc.al or i>c,rcm c .ssues 
•« Cr.hcal r **s V M t^e vaiuus .11 sijc.pt> 

5 QenerJt mastery jf cement ot Cmieg* juu'ses 

* M>gh n 3 B re >d i .nteH<;*r; t . 

* 'iOc ai matuMy 

* P'epa'ed to aciaPl to technc cg.cai cna^ge 
9 No opm.On 



17. in decisions concerning premelien anaVer salary matlers, whai import- 
ance should be placed en the foitewrna categories, assuming that suitable 
measurement of each Is possible? Check ONE enfy el hiejh, medium, low 
(or each el Ihe • ilems: 

1 Teacn.ng ability 

2 Research and or scholarly 

•3« technical ability fE7 i 

3 Community service 
a Seniority 

5 Professional q„ati(>catcns 
5. Serves 'o iRstitul-on 



(S3) 
(70> 



mittea 



li. How satisfied are yeu wilh Ihe following si 
Check ONE enly lor eech aspect. 



Is ol your presenl pet 



' Securty itajnuroi 

2 Salary 

3 P-ngo Boncf ts 
a Numo«r of inslruclonal 

hours required 

5 Sent duie ol hours at wnx*» : am 
required to leach 

6 vacation time 

7 Petal -Ons witn 
College Council 

• Professional freedom 
0 Research support and 

facilities 
10 institutional prestige 
' 1 Opportun.ty To pa't t.paie 

■n Co logo governance 
<2 Relations w in 
administration 
'3 Relations witn Co'leagues 

' 2 

M, Hew do yeu feel that mast students el your > 
general instructional ability of Cellege tec 
KhMl teachers? Check ONE enly: 
' Much belter 

2 Above average 

3 Average 

a Below average 
5 tvlucn poorer 

20. In ihe msln. which ene •! ihe fallowing organizations is 
represenl cellege fscuily? Assume lhal the organizslisi 
represenl the bread Interests ef lacully Check ONE enly: 

' Canadian Association ol university Teachers 

2 B C Teachers Federation 

3 Society ot vocational msl'uctors of B C 

4 BC Coilego Faculties Federation 

5 Separate organ-janon lor eacn College 

■ Canad.an Umon'of Pudlic Employees 
f. Other. 

■ No sucn Organizations are necessary 



atlaga would look op an the 
My as campsrad wilh high 



Which type el tarm or yasr structure de yau feel is mosl sppioprtale far 
l.C. colleges? Cheek ONE enly. 

n IwO-mcnlh 



Ten monih academic year no summer sossii 
Tnree semesters ot iou> months eacti 

ms eac^'iand a 



4 Tv.o semosiers of tot 
snort summer scssio 

i Two semesters c< *i»e months eacn 5 

i Four quartets ol ih<ee months eacn 6 

7 Oltier type jf airangement 7 
(sPecily under comments on bac* pagci 

22. In principle, which ene at the following designs lor ihe community c 
lar,i do you prefer? Cheek ONE enly: 

1 A smgte comprehensive ccrl o I (; 



A major comprenensive centre »iin a number of 
minor centres Ottering a number ot apprrpr ate 
course or program offerings 



An aJmmtstralivb a 
courses taught in a 
inruugnout iho district 

An adm.n.slrative and nb'ary centre wilh courses 
ottered mainly through T V cable 'ad.o or 
directed study 



7 A design otner than Ihose listed above 



Questions 23 to 2? require onty a Yes or No response 



23. Are you in favaur ef coll eg as developing 
inio degree-flranting inslilutlens? 

24. Are you In faveur of Ihe estebtishmeni at ranks 
{e.g., assislsnt professor, essociale professor, elc 
eic) in cellege faculties? 

25. Are you in favour of a requirement of provincial 
certification ef cellege leachers? 

21. Are you in faveur ef an internship pregram of 
approximately one semester lor prospective 
college teachers? 

27. De you agree ihll sch elastic entrance reauiremeri 
fer I.e. cellea.es are generally teo lew? 



Ouest,0ns 21 and 29 requ ri 



2a. With which ene of Ihe following aliernalives would 
you agree? Check ONE only 

A predominantly commutf lypr* college 



2S. Reteniion ot out of n) 
■n a cclirge distr.ct 



Male 
Female 

2, Age eieup 

v;naer 20 
20 24 
25 34 
35 aa 

OvOf 44 

3. Appeinimenl staius 

F-jti time 
Part time 



Presenl pesilion 

Instructor academic 
Tnsfructor carenf'techr- cai 



irstfU 



it.pn.n 



Instructor academr 
D'vismra' or aeparti 
AcJmin'slrat'On 
A(Jrr..r>nti J tiVf , 'lcn-l 

Counsellor 
L.bra»yResoj'cr> Cr 
Lib^atian 

Laboratory shop ns 

Othe' 




1 8 5 
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. PRIMARY instructional mm 

Vocatonai 
Technical, career 
Academic 

Social Sciences 

Humamttrt 

Sciences 

Malhetnatics 

Moderr, Languages 
Qualifications (highlit ■•intit) 
Trade ceri.ficate or diploma 
Bacnetor s oegrea 
Master s degree 
OoclOra! degree 
Teaching ts#rt,licate 
Other qualification 

. Where was iha tail pomitivn you held prior to earning o 
tacully? 

Teacnmg ',v related duies' un-v«vs t> 
Teaching "or related Julie 
T«t.icr?<ng ior stated dure 
Teaching lor related dutil 1 
Teaching :o« related dvtiasi 
L.tjtar-an PudI'C Cd;iegt» l 
Graduate student universe 
Bus.nesv y .ndusfy 
Govemme"! implode 
Othe' 



vccano«a: school 
i technical -rst.ti.te 
i college 



celloga 

(41-491 



Formal student csnlsct. average heurs/week (class, lib, shop, library): 

Lass than € \ J ' 50 ) 



Informal student contact, average hours/week (ollica. raciaatlonal, cul- 
tural): 

Less than 6 1 < 51 ' 



Avaraga hours/waak *J»enl 

shape 

Lass than * 



i praparatlon lot eeecHIc clasias. labs. 



II, Avaraga heurs/week spant In professional aclivilias othar than teechlnf 
(committee werk, research, study, preparation lor classes, erofesslenel 
rflicuulin with colleagues, praparelion lor cemmtltee werk, ellandence 
at prolaaslonal meetings). 

Less lhan 6 1 I 53 ' 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE ALUMNI SURVEY 

Please do not write your name anywhere on this 
ques Cionnaire . No Individual will be identified 
in the result*. It is necessary, however, to 
place a code number on the que* t i onnai re . This 
has been done at the bottom of this P age . 

QUESTIONNAIRE DIRECTIONS 

Place an "X" in the bracket ( ) in front 
of the appropriate answer. You should 
mark only one response per question. 

Please ignore the numbers in front of the 
bracket. These numbers are for compute r 
coding only . 



What is your present 
activity? 



20/1 ( 


) A. 


Emp loyed, full-tice 


20/2 ( 


) B. 


Empl oyed , part-time 


20/3 ( 


) C. 


Unemployed, seeking work 


20/4 ( 


) D. 


Unemployed, not seeking work 


20/5 ( 


) E . 


S tuden t 


20/6 ( 


) F. 


Trave 1 


20/7 ( 


) G. 


Other 



IF YOU ARE PRESENTLY EMPLOYED, THAT IS, CHECKED EITHER RESPONSE 
A OR B ABOVE, PLEASE ANSWER ALL THE REMAINING QUESTIONS 

IF YOU ARE NOT PRESENTLY EMPLOYED, PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 16 



2. Name of your present 
emp loyer . 



Type of business ° r 
se rvice . 



What is your actual 
job or position? 



21/ 




18 b 



5. tn applying for a 

job with your present 
employer : 



a. were you required 


22/1 { 


) A. 


Yea 


to be a college 


22/2 { 


) B. 


No 


gr actuate 7 


22/3 { 


) c 


Uncer tain 



did your employer 
sak for proof of 
your college 
educa tion 7 



23/1 *( ) A . Ye 
2 3/2 { ) B . No 



c. were you asked 
about your college 
achievement or 

" grade* 7 " 

d. were you asked to 
provide co liege 
re f e rencea 7 

How long f roB the 
tine you left college 
did it t ake you to 
find thia job? 



24/1 .{- ) K. Yea 
2.4/2 ( ) B . No 



25/1 


) 


A . 


Yea . 


25/2 { 


) 


B . 


No 


26/1 ( 


) 


A. 


Had job before leaving college 


26/2 ( 


) 


B . 


0 to 1 month 


26/3 ( 


) 


C. 


1 to 2 nontha * 


26/4 { 


) 


D . 


2 to 3 months 


26/5 < 


) 


E. 


3 tc 4 month* 


26/6 { 


) 


F. 


More th an 4 raon ths 



7 . 


Doea the work you are 


27/1 


) A. 


No 




now doing relate 


27/2 


) B. 


A little 




directly to a tudy done 


27/3 


) c. 


Sonewha t 




at V.C.C. 7 


27/4 < 


) D. 


Very Much 



8. 


Ia thia 


Job aatia- 


28/1 ( 


) A. 


Yea 




f ac tory 


to you? 


28/2 ( 


) B. 


Par tly 








28/3 ( 


) c 


No 








28/4 ( 


) D. 


Unce r tain 



9 . 


Do you plan to make 


29/1 ( 


) A. 


Yea 




this type of work 


29/2 ( 


) B. 


No 




your life'a career? 


29/3 ( 


) C. 


Uncer tain 



What waa your start- 


30/1 


) A. 


Leaa 


than $400 


ing aalary per 


30/2 < 


) B. 


$400 


- $499 


non th? 


30/3 


) C 


$500 


- $599 




30/4 < 


) D. 


$600 


- $699 




30/5 < 


) E. 


$700 


- $899 




30/6 { 


) F. 


$900 


and over 



11. To what degree do 
you feel you can 
compete on the job 
with your fellow 
emp loyee 7 

12. Are you presently 
taking any couraea 
or training related 
to your work? 



31/1, ( 


) A. 


At a auperior level 


31/2* ( 


) B. 


On an equal basis 


31/3" ( 


) c. 


At s diaadvsntsge 




32/1 ( 


) A. 


Yea 






Where? 


32/2 ( 


) B. 


No 













In your particular 


33/1 ( 


) A. 


Yes 




college program, do 


33/2 C 


} B, 


CfnceTt ain 


— ^ 


you cons ide r ths t 


33/3 ( 


) c. 


No 




sdequste fscilities 






tndicste 




were provided? 
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In your v Leu , after 
having obtained * 
job , what type o f 
course! would help 
you most in lob 
advancement ? 



34/1 ( ) A . General couriei iuch »■ 

English or social iciencei 

Ind i ca te 



15. After lome time of 
actual on the job 
experiencei, would you 
conaider your courie 
or program material at 
the college to meet 
the requirements of 
your employer? 

16. In general did 
course! taken *t the 
college fulfill your 
expectations? 

17. Do you Intend to 
enroll at an educa- 
tional or training 
institution at some 
later date? 



If you had college to 
do over again would 
you take a different 
pattern of courses or 
programs at V.C.C.? 



19. Would you recommend 
taking the same 
course or program 
that you did to a 
friend? 



Did the college 
assist you to organize 
your own skills and 
learning habits so you 
can continue with your 
own learning? 

Has your understand- 
ing or awareness of 
the nature of higher 
education changed 
either while you were 
in college or after 
you le f t? 



34/2 ( ) 



Practical couriei 
Ind ic ate ■ 



34/3 ( ) C. Uncertain 



35/1 ( 


) A. 


Y« (If*'* 


35/2 ( 


) B. 


Par tly 


35/3 ( 


) c. 


No 


35 /4 ( 


> D . 


Uncer tain 


36/1 ( 


) A. 


1 

Yes 


36/2 ( 


) ». 


Partly 


36/3 ( 


) c. 


No 


36/4 ( 


) D . 


Uoccr t a i. n 


37/1 ( 


) A. 


No 


37/2 ( 


) 8. 


Yet, part-time 


37/3 ( 


) c. 


Yes , full-time 






Where? 






When? 








38/1 t 


) A. 


Yes 






Whv? 








38/2 ( 


> 8. 


No 






Why? 














39/1 ( 


) A. 


Yes, same program 






Why? 








39/2 ( 


> 8. 


No, a different program 


39/3 ( 


> c 


No program at all 






Why? 














40/1 ( 


) A 


Yes 


40/2 ( 


) 8 


No 


40/3 ( 


) c 


Uncertain 


41/1 ( 


) A 


Yes 


41/2 ( 


) B 


No 



If your answer to the 
previous question wai 
"Yea" which of the 
following would you 
consider to be the 
primary reason? 



42/1 ( 


) A. 


Counsellor'e help 


42/2 


) 8. 


Instructor's help 


42/3 


) c. 


Your own self analysis 


42/4 


) D. 


Failure in college work 


42/5 


) E. 


Work experience 


42/6 


) F. 


Social experiences 


42/7 


> G. 


Other . 
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23. If you did not 

continue your educa- 
tion full-time at a 
univeralty, Indicate 
the primary reason for 
no t con tinuing . 



24. In which way could 
your experience at 
V.C.C. have been more 
helpful to you? 



4 3/1 ( 


J A . 


Could not afford to continue 


4 3/2 ( 


) B . 


Unable to tranafer to 






univeralty due to low college 


4 3/3 ( 




grade point average 


) c . 


Did not feel higher education 


4 3/4 ( 




was meeting your peraonal need a 


) D. 


Felt you had an adequate 






education for work in a parti- 






cular skill, trade, or area 


43/5 ( 


) E. 


Felt higher education had 


43/6 ( 




nothing to offer you 


) F. 


Secured a full-time poaition 






which you preferred to higher 






e du ca tion 


43/7 ( 


) G. 


Other 




44/1 ( 


) A. 


V.C.C. experience W aa at 






helpful as it could be 


44/2 ( 


) D. 


A cloaer relationahlp could 






exist between atudent and 






ina t rue tor 


44/3 ( 


) C 


A wider range of potential 






fields of atudy should be 






o f f e re d 


44/4 ( 


) D. 


More supervision and guidance 






in claaarooa could be offered 


44/5 ( 


) E. 


More helpful guidance in 






choice of programs and courae 






explana t ion 


44/6 ( 


) F. 


More time allowed for atudent 






ac tivi tiea 



9 

ERIC 
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THE VANCOUVER BOARD OF TRADE 



A SURVEY OF THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY'S VIEWS 
OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE GRADUATES 

ABOUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE ... 

This questionnaire Is part of a major study of community colleges In B.C. which Is now nearlng com-* 
pletion. It is being carried out Jointly by researchers from the U.B.C. Faculty of Education and from B.C. 
Rasaarch, an Independent, non-profit research organization. The study Is supported principally by a grant 
from the Donner Canadian Foundation. 

The purpose of the study is to find out how well the college system In B.C. meets the needs and ex- 
pectations of students and of the community at large which, of course, includes the business community. 

The facts being gathered will provide a great deal of Information which until now has not been avail- 
able to the people who are responsible for planning courses and facilities In the college system. Your co- 
operation in completing this questionnaire would be greatly appreciated. Please note that you are NOT asked 
to identify your firm. 

We would be most grateful if you would ensure that this questionnaire is completed by your organiza- 
tion and returned to B.C. Research In the enclosed envelope before the end of September, 1974. 

Thank you for your assistance. Please note that space Is provided at the end of the questionnaire for 
any comments you may have. 



Plot* place an "X" of *V*" In the eex beside your answ« f . 
IGNORE ALL NUMBERS- They ere for coding purpo***only. 



ABOUT YOUR COMPANY . 



. Please not* Ihel the** qu*«tlon* parteln to the 

B.C. OPERATIONS OF YOUR COMPANY ONLY. 



. Which ene •> the filWwtrtg caiefert** BEIT rfe ec rffce s ) 
yeur fcuameee *w* ration*? Check ONE enry. 

Agriculture . .. _ — □ 1 

Forestry . — □ 2 

Fithlng . .. - - . — □ 3 

Mining ._ — - . □ * 

Manufacturing 

Food and b*v*r*g* . . _ — □ 5 

Rubber and ptestlc product* .. ... — — □ • 

Texllle* and clothing .. — - □ 7 

Wood *n* wood product*, tumitura. *tc □ * 
Metal and fabrication, machlnary. transportation 

equipment - . . _ — — — □ • 

Electrical product* □ 10 

Chemical/ petrochemical product* . □ 11 

Miscellaneous manulacturlng □ 12 

Construction □ 13 

Transportation, communication, and other utilities □ 14 
Trad* 

Wholesale trad* □ 15 

Retail trada □ 

Finance, insurance, real astato CI 17 

Public administration and dofanso □ " 
Community, business, and personal service Industries 

General social services, education, welfare, etc. rj II 

Services to business management □ 20 

Personal sarvicas □ 21 

Accommodation end food services □ 22 

Mlscelleneoue sarvicas □ 23 

Industry unspocifled or undefined □ 24 



2. In your enjsntiatlen. whet Is the ape reilmale number oh 

full-time employees . . . (12-15) 

part-lime employees . . . (It'll) 

seasonal employees (20-23) 

J. Ajfrailmeieiy hew many new futMkne employeee did 
yeur ergentzetlexi hire m 1173 (to cever keth expenslen 

end attrtUen)? (2»-2») 

4. A**roilmi(»ly what was the Cellar volume af your busl- 

neee In 1173? (32-40) 

C Appreilmatefy h*w many empleyeee left thatr f*e* In 

1tT3 (far any rwaeon)? • . (43-45) 

». Apprailmalety how many people are employed In the 
feltewtnfl arses? 

Menagamant I supervisory functions • (47*50) 

Professional *. technical (52-55) 

Trades & lebour (57-W) 

Sales - (62-*S) 

Clerlcel (*7-70) 

7. Apprarimsrary whet percentage *t parmonnal heve at- 
telned ft* fetlewtnf levele *f educetlen (HIGHEST level)? 

Elementary school (72-75) 

Secondary school -■ (77-M) 

Vocational school (e.g. Vancouver Vocatlonat Institute, 

fiumaby Vocational, Vocational Division ol a Corn- 

munlty Collage. . . .) ( *-11) 

Technleel school (e.g. B.C. Institute of 

Technology, . . .) (13-1C) 

Community collage (e.g. Vancouver City ColtaOa. Capl- 

lano Collage, Douglas Collage. . . .) (11-21) 

University (23-2«) 
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I. Of yaur futl-IJma amatoyaaa test yaar, «hal waa tha 
•apraiknaia Bare an t — 

With axparionco In a ralalad )Db? 
Naw lo permanant omploymanl (t a straight from 
school)? 

•. Oa yau hava aroatams in racrulllng qualHta* aarsannal? 
Chack ONE anty. 

GanaraMy, yas ri 
Ganarally, no r* ; 

Only lor spacialuad jobs, such as p t 5 

10. H racniKlrtf dimcuNiaa m «xp«rf»oc«< ta which tha 
faHawinf c*us*a ara lhay mo»l aflan attrtautaMa? Chack 
ONE aniy. 

Not anough applicants □ 
■lanly of applicants, but Inadaquola lormal training □ 
■fanty of applicants, adaquata lormal training, but Inauf- 

flclant practical axparianca □ 
Othar (plaaM axalatn) q 



11. M farmal training waa InaJawuata. In what n 
IwrtHuitiT 



WTTH REFERENCE TO COLLEOEli 

12. Which •* tha loKawtng oa|aetjvaa af aa«t-sacan«Ury 
•tfucaten da you, as an am play* r, e*n«War tha m#*i 
kna#rtant7 Intflcata yaor arrfar af prferarwa h, 2, 3, 4) 
far aach attamathra. 

to iaam tha spaciric skills raqulrad tor a trada or 

profession ........ 

To Isam to think constructlvaly and 

critically 

To gat on wall with olhar , aapla . . - 
To davalop a broad f enaral outlook on 

Ufa . .. 

15. Ara yau praaantty amaWTlng aaaa l a trainaa) at aaucatatf 
ki a camm unity cottage? Chack ONE anry. 
Yss 

No . ... 

Uncertain . 

14. Apareitmatery what aeroenaiga af aH Hw sWtiooa In 
y*ur erganljallen reejulrt SOME cafnm unity cottsis le v a! 
training, hut nat na re aaarfty ■ ce*1hTcata ar 



(20 301 
02-33} 



{42) 
(43) 



17. Whal (IF ANY) 4» yau centMer to ee tha graataal twk- 
naaaaa fn Ihe camaatenca af community coData graa'u- 
ataa? Ptoaea rank ki enter (1. 2, 3 . . .) tha alternative* 
which yau leaf ara applicable. 
Inadaquata knowledge of spacillc skills 
Inadequate ganaral aducallon .... 
Inability lo communlcata orally and In 

writing 

inability to think constructlvaly and 

critically ■ . 

Poor attltuda loward work 

Problems In getting alang with othar 

people 

Othar (pleaso specify) 



It. In ganaral, tfaaa farmal training raaufl In better Job par- 
farmanca? Chack ONE anty. 



□ 
□ 
□ 



1*. WeuW y*o hlra a cammuntty callaga graduate In prefer, 
anoa ta a eecen4ary achaal graaXiata, ether circum. 
atancaa being aqua I? chack ONE anty. 



Qanarally. yas 
Generally, no 
Uncartaln (please axplaln) 



- □ 
□ 
□ 



aa WeuM tha eammunlty callage graduate racalva a higher 
atarttog salary than tha eecenrfary achaol graduate? 
Chack ONE anty. 

GanaraMy, yas . q 

Ganarally. no _ q 

Deponds antlraly upon parformanco .._ . q 



XI. WeuM the eammunlty eerJege tradusta hava batter Jab 
fKoaaa rt a than an empleyee wftheut farmal training? 
Chack ONE anty. 

Qanarally, yas . _ □ 

Ganarally, no , q 

Depends entirety upon parformanca Q 



(59) 
(M) 



(■2) 

(«) 

(«) 
(«) 



1S. What eercentata il soaJllaoa rea, ulna an empteye* tehave 
s cammuniry callage elefeme or certificate? 

1*. Haw wouW yau evatuete eammunlty collaga training tar 
B*alUana whara you raqulra aoch training? Chack ONE 
enfy, 

Good [■ 

Fair . . _ r- 

f»oor . , _ . . .. f- 

Uncartain r- 



22. In what ways wouM yaur llrm aa ataaata^ ta asslsl In 
alarming and Implamanling earaar c our sat 7 Chack ALL 
thaaa aaallcaak. 

Advlss on coursa contant - □ 

■rovlda on-lha-Job axparlanca . □ 

Maka availabla soma amployaas to giva lacluras and 

demonstrations lo studanta q 

Hlra studanta on a part-tlma basis throughout tha yaar . □ 

Hlra studants tull-tlma during vacation „ Q 

Olhar (plaaso axplain) q 



(72) 
(73) 

(74) 
(75) 
[») 

(77) 



AOomONAl. COMUENTli 



Thank you for yaur co-aP* ration In com plating this quastlonnalra. ^f MM raturn It by Monday, Saptamoar 30. tt74 to l.C. Raaaarch, 3*50 Wasbrook Craacant 
Vancouvar, B.C. v *tS 2L2. ' 
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Appendix B 



EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED 



Academic transfer program: a program of study comprising up lo two full years 
of academic credit, which is equivalent to programs available at provincial univer- 
sities. Students successfully completing academic transfer programs at colleges are 
granted credit upon transfer lo a university. 

Articulation study: a study concerned with the academic performance of stu- 
dents moving from one level of post-secondary education to another (e.g. college 
to university, college to technical institute). The term is commonly used in educa- 
tional research and derives from the meaning of the word articulation as "the ac- 
tion of jointing;' in this context referring to the connection of two or more levels # 
of education. 

Career/technical program: a program of studies up lo two years in lenglh and 
leading lo the award of either a certificate or diploma in a variety of career fields. 
College age student: a student under 25 years of age. 

College region: an area composed of a combination of school districts which 
support a community college. 

Community college: a two-year post-secondary educational institution provid- 
ing, on a full or part-time basis, a variety of courses in academic, career, technical, 
vocational, and university transfer programs. 

Comprehensive curriculum: college programs available in a wide variety of areas 
within the same institution (e.g., academic, career/technical and vocational pro- 
grams). 

Democratization: as applied lo post-secondary education, refers to the process 
by which such education is made available to a broader socio-economic cross-sec- 
tion of the population than was the case in the past. 

General education: curricula designed to serve a student's general interest and 
cultural development rather than his technical or vocational-competence. 

Mature student: a, student aged 25 years or more. 

Multi-campus colleges: faculties decentralized in a number of locations within a 
college district. 

Socio-economic hatus: a classification of students based on father's occupation; 
high - managcrialjfrofessionar. middle - clerical, sales, service, skilled, technical, 
farmer (own farm); low - primary industry, semi-skilled, transport, communica- 
tions, unskilled. 

Technical institute: an institution for advanced technical education, offering a 
broad range of two-year programs. 

The Vancouver Board of Trade: a voluntary association of firms and business- 
men which seeks to further the interests of the business community in Vancouver. 

Vocational program: a program of study ranging in length from two weeks to 
two years which provides training in various industrial and business skills. 

Vocational school: an instituiion under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, offering courses and programs leading to immediate employment. 
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